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More than a million square yards of 
PEXACO Asphalt paving in each of 
these great cities of a great State! 


It would be diffeult to find stronger 
proof of the excellence of a paving ma- 
terial. 


In each of these cities, the construc- 
tion of TEXACO Asphalt paving has 
extended over a number of years. It is 
the repeated employment of this paving 
by Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse. as 
well as the impressive total yardage in 
each city. which will interest city en- 
gineers and city officials. 


TEXACQO Asphalt products meet 
every requirement for the improvement 
of your streets. whether you wish to 
patch holes, apply a light or heavy sur- 


Rochester. N. Y. 





face-treatment. or construct a hard-sur- 
face pavement. 


if you would like to receive our book- 
lets. or to discuss your street improve- 
ment problem with our representative. 
we shall be glad to hear from you. 


Syrac 


use, N, Y. 





TEXACO ASPHALT 





Visit Our Booth 
at the New York 


ROADSHOW Philadelphia - 


Richmond 
Atlantic City, N. J. Boston 


Jan. 13-18, 1930 Jacksonville 











The Texas Company 
ASPHALT SALES DEPT. 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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Dallas 
Buffalo 
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Fite = Force acting on unit 
volume of iron. 

Fte Force acting on same 
volume of gas. 

Fe = Force tending to re- 


move gas from iron. 


In the manufacture of deLavaud Pipe, a 


force 40 times greater than gravity drives 
out impurities and builds a 25% stronger pipe. 





ms Pipe is made by pouring molten 
iron into a rapidly revolving cylindrical 
mold. Centrifugal force holds the metal 
against the sides of the mould and drives out 
impurities with a force, which every engi- 
neer knows, is 40 times greater than 


short of amazing. In tests recently conducted 

by an outside authority, deLavaud results 

(when compared with good pit cast pipe) 

showed 100% greater tensile strength, 65% 

greater transverse strength and 25% greater 
bursting strength. 





gravity. 

Thus deLavaud Pipe is remark- 
ably free from slag and weakening 
gas bubbles. And because it is actu- 
ally cast under the pressure, result- 
. . We’ . 
ing from the force F.- gx the pipe 
wall is dense and strong, allowing a 
greatly increased carrying capacity. 


The results of strength tests per- 





Cast iron pipe made 
by this Company 
bears the “Q-check” 
trademark of The 
Cast Iron Pipe Re- 


search Association. 


Engineers and contraetors who 
want a gas or water pressure pipe 
of greater durability and a greater 
factor of safety will find it a satis- 
faction and a surprising economy to 
specify deLavaud Pipe. 

Let us send you the deLavaud 
handbook. Here you will find all the 
facts and figures about deLavaud 
Pipe, including types of joints and 








formed on deLavaud Pipe are little 


dimension tables, 


United States Pipe 
and Foundry Co., Burlington, New Jersey 


Sales Offices: 


Philadelphia 
New York 


, Cleveland Chicago 
Pittsburgh Buffalo Dallas 


Birmingham Minneapolis 


San Francisco. 
Kansas City Seattle 


Los Angeles 
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A Billion-Dollar Program for 
Untangling and Facilitating 
New York’s Traffic 


BILLION-DOLLAR traffic plan for 
4% New York City, based upon a survey 
of present conditions and involving the 
construction of vehicular tunnels, bridges, 
through and marginal highways, and street 
widening and extensions necessary to re- 
lieve existing congestion and meet the 
demands of the city’s development for 
the next twenty years, was submitted on 
October 24 to the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment and referred by it to the 
Committee of the Whole. The survey 
and plan have been made by Day and 
Zimmerman, Inc., traffic and transporta- 
tion engineers of Philadelphia, retained 
by the city nearly a year ago at the 
behest of Mayor James J. Walker. 

The first reaction of municipal and 
civic officials and organizations to the 
plan was one of commendation, with som: 
reservations as to certain of the most 
drastic proposals, and with recognition 
in every quarter of the necessity of making 
careful studies of the program in all its 
details. Some of the important recom- 
mendations, it is noted, are in line with 
previous recommendations by the Port oi 
New York Authority, Regional Plan Com- 
mittee and other official or civic bodies. 


Chicago City Council Orders 
Cuneo Tower Permit Revoked 

HE amazing attempt to make “The 

sky the limit” in Chicago, described 
in THe American City for August (pag: 
150) has been defeated by an aroused 
public opinion.» Under an amendment to 
the zoning ordinance quietly adopted. on 
June 14, a permit had been granted on 
July 8 for a. 6C-story building which was 
to be known as-the Cuneo Tower, and 
which would have risen to a height of 
440 feet on Michigan Avenue without 
setback, with a 217-foot tower surmount- 
ing the main structure. 

So strong was the opposition to this at- 
tempt to make congestion worse con- 
founded in the Chicago Loop, that th 
City Council, on October 2, instructed the 
Commissioner of Buildings to revoke the 
Cuneo permit. This was followed on Oc- 
tober 17 by the repeal of the ordinance of 
June 14, under which the Cuneo permit 
had been granted. 

The tendency toward needlessly high 
buildings in Chicago was given a further 
check on October 22 by a decision of th 
I!linois Supreme Court, which indicates 
that many of the existing office and apart- 
ment buildings are of illegal height. This 
decision affected a 20-story apartment 
building, 231 feet high, now standing at 
40 East Oak Street. As reported in The 
Chicago Tribune of October 23, a permit 
for this structure had been authorized by 
the Zoning Board, although the legal limit 
in that location was 90 feet; and two prop- 
erty owners having appealed from this 
action, Justice Dunn, of the Supreme 
Court, upheld their contention that the 
Zoning Board had no power to order the 
Building Commissioner to grant the per- 
mit in question. 
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Let Municipal Improvements 


Go Forward! 


The American people are facing 
a crisis which demands clear think.- 
ing and prompt action by all who 
spend, or advise in the spending of, 
public funds, A time of speculative 
setback: is no time for curtailment of 
public works. On the contrary. a 
wise increase in such activities may 
prove to be the stabilizing force now 
needed to prevent too violent a rock- 
ing of the industrial boat. 


During recent months municipal 
bond offerings have been curtailed 
because of the diversion of enor- 
mous sums of private capital to the 
allurement of stock speculation. 
For millions of investors, large and 
small, that allurement has now 
vanished. With it may vanish some 
of the inflated purchasing power 
which has helped to turn the indus- 
trial propeller. If our governmental 
bodies—local, state, and national 
will now prepare to go forward with 
a vigorous and courageous program 
of needed improvements, they 
should soon be able to sell their 
bonds and award contracts at less 
cost than has recently been possible. 


American prosperity will recover 
from its present shock, not by fool- 
ish hoarding and loafing, but by 
wise spending and building. The 
Dayton civic center and river im- 
provement plan, illustrated on the 
front cover of this issue, and de- 
scribed on pages 94-95, is an excel- 
lent example of a municipal project 
conceived in the grand manner. Not 
to halt, but to carry forward with 
renewed vigor, such public improve- 
ments as this, is the opportunity and 
obligation of municipalities today. 


Making the Airport Accessible 
to the City 


lk hppa is the most valuable article 
aviation has to offer, and, as we 
ill know, it is a highly perishable com- 
modity,” said the Assistant Secretary of 
War, F. Trubee Davison, in an address be- 
fore the Airport Conference held under 
the auspices of the American Road Build- 
ers’ Association and the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, in Washington, 
October 24-25 

One of the chief criticisms that mav he 
d-rected against municipal airport condi- 
tions is the failure of many localities to 
give serious thought to tr insportation 1 
cilities from the city to the airport, M 
Davison said. The importance of planning 
for the future was also strongly stressed 

Because of the speed with which the 
picture changes, it would be fallacious to 
fashion urports alter a too rigid pattern 
based on iViation as we know it today 
Imagination and visualization must be 
component parts of any airport project 
Those who plan landing facilities should 
look beyond the present and conjure a pic- 
ture of what air needs will be, not in 1929, 
but in 1939 or even in 1950 

“Tt has often been said that in aviation 
of today we are fundamentally building 
for the future. Nothing could be truer 
with respect to airports. It therefore 
evolves upon those charged with the duty 
of furnishing landing facilities for any 
particular community to see to it that sde- 
quate room is reserved for expansion 
This is not always easy to do. After all, 
the question of cost is a factor, and the 
more land set aside for airport use, the 
vreater the expense to the municipality 
that owns it.” 

Through the courtesy of Clarence M. 
Young, newly appointed Assistant Seer 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, who 
furnished THe AMERICAN City an advance 
copy of his address at the above-men- 
tioned Airports Conference, Major 
Young’s paper is published as the leading 
irticle in this issue (pages 85 to 89) 


Convention Season Still 
Flourishing 
}' YLLOWING the many conventions of 
municipal and civic interest that took 
place in October, the current month opens 
with another ample list (see page 18) 
Among those of outstanding interest to 
tuayors and city managers are: 

The National Municipal League, meet- 
ing at Hotel Stevens, in Chicago, Novem- 
her 12-14, with the Governmental Re- 
search Association, has its usual full 
program of important topics relating to 
municipal government covered in generah 
or group Sessions. 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, meeting in Fort Worth, Texas, 
November 20-23, will hold interest for 


mayors and councilmen as well as city 


managers, @ special round-table session 
having been planned for them 

The Public Ownership League of Amer— 
ica, meeting at Muscle Shoals, Ala., No- 
vember 20-23, will present a rich andi 
varied program on the public ownership 
situation, both national and municipal. 
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eta in distributing mains are expensive . . . torn-up 
streets are a public annoyance. . . but people are complaining 
about the water service. How can ample volume at uniform 
pressure be assured? 


Many municipalities have solved this problem—iiterally 
tabling ordinances for re-laying mains-—-with Horton elevated 
storage. By this means, many years of satisfactory life are 
added to the existing underground system. Mains work 
24 hours a day, instead of 12 to 18, since the tank is filled 
when demand is low for use during peak loads. Fluctua- 
tions in pressure are cut down, giving better service with 
lower pumping costs. 


The advantages of Horton elevated storage have been 
applied to small and large cities alike. Let us put you in 
touch with cities now using gravity water supplies. Our 
nearest office will also be glad to give you quotation on tanks 
to meet your requirements. 








Whatever the size of 
your town, there is a Hor- 
ton tank to fit its require- 
ments. The illustrations 
show (left) a500,000-gal- 
lon tank in Seattle, Wash- 
ington and a 100,000-gal- 


lon tank in Benton, Ill. 





Chicago... 
New York... 


Philadelphis. . 
Boston. ... 
Dallas 
Atlanta... 

San Francisco 
Havana, Cuba 


Mention Tue American Crty—it helps. 
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CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 
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..3108 Hudson Terminal 
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Se 1501 Lafayette Bidg. 
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.....- 1014 Healey Bidg. 
saan 1033 Rialto Bidg. 
:oensane een Apartado 2507 
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” Water-W orks Employ 


Uniformed 

LL employees of the Hackensack 

Water Co., Hackensack, N. J., whose 
duties require them to entet. homes of 
consumers will be uniformed, according 
to an announcement of Nicholas §: Hill, 
Jr., President of the eompany. 

Inspectors, meter readers and eollectors 

will be attired in dark gray whipcord 
with the insignia “H.W.C.” in red on the 
right breast and will wear caps bearing 
the letters “H.W.C.” also in red. The 
purpose of the uniforms is to enable cus- 
tomers to identify water company em- 
ployees and to guard against unwarranted 
intrusion of homes by imposters who, in 
the past, have not infrequently posed as 
representatives of the company. 


50-Year-Old Sewer Pipe 
Unearthed 

ARELY is an opportunity afforded 

to the city engineer or inspector to 
obtain authentic data regarding the life 
of construction materials, principally be- 
cause it is unusual for municipalities and 
others to keep a careful record of instal- 
lations and construction. 

Recently, in connection with repairs be- 
ing made at a house in Raleigh, N. C., a 
clay pipe of unusual design and diameter 
was discovered. Investigation by John D. 
Thiem, plumbing inspector, of Raleigh, 
indicates that the 2-inch clay pipe, 36 
inches long, was installed as a lavatory 
waste and connected to the 6-inch vitri- 
fied clay house sewer. The pipe which 
was uncovered was laid in 1873 and was 
therefore 56 years old when removed. 
The pipe was manufactured in Philadel- 
phia by the Philadelphia Terra Cotta 
Works. Careful examination of the pipe 
showed that it was made of clay but not 
vitrified. The wall thickness is approxi- 
mately 13/16-inch and the depth of the 
bell is 2 inches. The bell was apparently 
hand-molded to the pipe. In present-day 
manufacture, the bells on sewer pipes are 
formed with the pipe during the fabrica- 
tion of the pipe. The glaze of this old 
pipe is in perfect condition and there are 
no signs or indications of deterioration 
either of the pipe or of the glaze. 


Montreal Consumes 117.31 Gal- 
lons of Water Per Capita Daily 

CCORDING to the 1928 report of 

the Water Department of Montreal, 
there were 827 miles of water-mains in 
operation through which an average of 
113,691,000 gallons of water were pumped 
a day at a cost of $918,037. The estimated 
population furnished with water is 951,- 
000, giving a per capita daily consumption 
of 117.31 gallons. 

During 1928, the Aqueduct Department 
placed 530 new valves, 181 hydrants and 
2,700 new water services, bringing the 
total to 162,901 services. There are 5,537 
hydrants in the system. 

All water furnished by the city is now 
filtered. In 1928, the pumps at the low- 
level station furnished 33,061,440,000 gal- 
lons of filtered water at the Atwater sta- 
tion; 8,336,936,000 gallons was filtered at 
the Charlevoix station and 219,514,000 at 
Cartierville. 
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Two new filtering galleries were placed 
in operation at the Atwater plant during 
1928. The 48-inch main from the Atwater 
station to Sherbrooke Street was com- 
pleted during the year and had the bene- 
ficial effect of increasing the pressure in 
the district. A new 30-inch main was 
completed on Sherbrooke Street, which in- 
creased the East End supply considerably. 


Unusual Features of the San 
Antonio Sewage Treatment Plant 
-)y RELIMINARY to designing the new 
activated sludge plant at San An- 
tonio, sewage measurements were carried 
on for a period of ten months. These 
measurements were made on a section of 
concrete flume through which the sewage 
flowed to Mitchell’s Lake, an artificial 
lake ten miles south of San Antonio, th 
waters of which were used for irrigating 
approximately 4,000 acres of land. The 
average flow for ten months was 16,400,- 
000 gallons per day, with a maximum flow 
of 28,400,000 gallons per day. 

The present population of San Antonio 
iv estimated at 285,000, of whom probably 
220,000 contribute to the load of the sew- 
erage system. The sewerage flow is at 
present 16,400,000 gallons daily. The new 
sewage treatment works is to be an ac- 
tivated sludge type of plant designed to 
handle 30,000,000 gallons of sewage per 
day, thus providing for an increase of 
approximately 85 per cent in the present 
sewage flow. The new plant will be lo- 
cated about five miles south of the city 
The sewage will be conducted to the plant 
through a 76-inch concrete outfall sewer 
The total flow will be measured by means 
of a 60 x 36-inch venturi meter, equipped 
with an automatic _register-indicator- 
recorder. 

There are to be two channels for the 
flow of sewage in the screen, in one of 
which will be installed a mechanical ro- 
tary screen with 44-inch openings between 
bars, and in the second channel a plain 
bar screen with openings of similar width 
The incinerator in the screen house will 
utilize the gas from the digestion tanks as 
fuel. As the sewage goes to the grit cham- 
bers, its velocity is reduced to approxi- 
mately one foot per second in order to 
promote sedimentation. There are three 
channels in the grit chamber, two of which 
will suffice for passing the entire flow while 
the third is being cleaned. 

Two square primary clarification tanks, 
which are next in line, have an average 
water depth of 11 feet. These are designed 


on a_ basis 30-minute sedimentation 
periods with an expected removal of 42 
per cent of suspended solids. Skimming 
devices and scum drains are to be in- 
stalled at one corner of each tank. Next 
in line are the aeration tanks, which are 
20 feet wide with a 15-foot depth of sew- 
age. There are three rows of filtros plates 
along one side of each channel, the ratio 
of plate area to tank area being approxi- 
mately 1 to 7. The sewage flows back and 
forth through three channels, giving a 
total length of aeration channel of about 
450 feet 

The final clarifier tanks are 90 feet in 
diameter with a 15-foot water depth 
The y are designed for a two-hour sedi- 
mentation period figured on a basis of de- 
sign flow plus 20 per cent return sludge 
for 1,600 gallons per square foot of tahk 
area daily. There will be four sludge di- 
gestion tanks, each 75 feet in diameter 
and 25 feet deep. They will be equipped 
with Dorr stirrers and scum breakers 
These tanks provide for a 45-day storage 
of sludge. Digested sludge will be pumped 
from the digestion tanks to the two 
sludge lagoons, each 200 x 200 feet in area 

The treated effluent from the plant will 
discharge ‘into the present earth channel 
which cafries .the, sewage to Mitchell’s 
Lake. From this lake the: water will flow 
into the Medina or the San “Antonio River 
or may be used fo irrigation: . 

The lump sum tontract price; for, the 
construction of this plant was $654,000, éx- 
clusive of the equipment for the primaty 
clarifier tanks, firi@l clarifier tanks, sludge 
digester, mechanieal sereen and air-com- 
pressors, which were bought by the city 
for $150,000. 


—From Proteedings, American Society of Ciwil 
Engineers, Vol. 55, No. 6, August, 1929. 


Disposal of Sewage Screenings 
by Pulverizing 

T the Baltimore sewage works, one ‘of 
A the advantages that the grinding of 
screenings has over pressing and inciner- 
ating is that one relatively small and m- 
expensive piece of machinery can be used 
instead of more expensive and elaborate 
equipment. Every device that can be 
omitted satisfactorily at a sewage works 
is conducive to simplicity in operation. 
Less labor is actually required to grind 
the screenings than to press and inciner- 
ate them. The question of hauling, hand- 
ling and providing storage space for coal 
is eliminated. There are no ashes and 
clinkers and the screenings need be out of 
the sewage only a short time before they 
are ground and returned 

According to the conclusions regarding 
this method, published in the Proceedings 
of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, Volume 55, No. 7, September, 1929, 
the grinding of sewagé scréenings in 4 
suitable pulverizer affords a means of dis- 
posing of them, where local conditions 
favor such a method. The process should 
offer no great difficulty, because many 
other materials of a considerably more 
abrasive and resistant nature have been 
successfully ground in manufacturing 
plapts and similar establishments for a 
number of years. 
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This picture tells its own story. The Byron Jackson Multiplex Pump in 
foreground was installed to do the work formerly performed by the large 
pumps in the background. The Byron Jackson centrifugal pump handles 
more water with its 100 h.p. motor than the two positive displacement 
pumps in the rear, belt-driven by two motors, one 100 h.p.and the other 
30 h.p. Byron Jackson Multiplex Pumps save money on the power bill, 
require less floor space, are silent in operation and entirely reliable. Many 
engineers are now finding it profitable to replace their obsolete high pres- 
sure pumping equipment with these modern Multiplex Centrifugals. 


SINCE 1872 


BYRON JACKSON CoO. 


Factories: BERKELEY, Los Angeles, Visalia, Calif. 
Branches: NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
San Francisco, Portiand, Salt Lake, Tulsa. Dallas, Phoenix 


BYRON JACKSON 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FOR EVERY SERVICE 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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F. HURD ROBINSON 
Supt., Public Works 
Hornell, N. Y. 
(Appointed 1913) 








JAMES BEDELL 
Supt., Board of Water Commrs. 
Ossining, N. Y. 
(Appointed 1903 








HENRY M. WHITE 
Supt., Water Works 
Oneida, N. Y. 
(Appointed 1914) 
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OSCAR D. BARKER 
Supt., Water Works 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
(Appointed 1929) 


CHARLES H. LORD 
Supt., Water Works 
Ogdensburg, N. Y¥ 

(Appointed 1918) 


WHOS WHO 
WATER 
SUPPLY 


Installment No. 23—Portraits 
of Water-Works Officials of 
14 Cities in Six States 








HENRY D. DARRON 
Supt., Water Works 
Kingston, N. Y. 
(Appointed 1927) 














HOWARD E. WOLBERT 
Supt., Board of Water Supply 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
(Appointed 1922) 
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THOMAS C. NORTH 
Supt., Water Works 
Blairsville, Pa. 
(Appointed 1922) 








PETER J. WINTGENS 
Supt., Water Works 
Pord City, Pa. 
(Appointed 1912) 








HOMER KERR 
Supt., Water Works 
Gallipolis. 


polis, O 
(Appointed 1928) 
































P. T. SCHULTZ 
Supt., Light and Water 
Columbia City, Ind. 
(Appointed 1907) 


HORACE KNAPP 
Water Supt. 
LaGrande, Ore. 

(Appointed 1921 











JAMES C. TURNER 
Supt., Water Works 
Tarentum, Pa. 
(Appointed 1912) 











EDWARD G. MORGAN, JE. 
Supt., Public Works 
Hadson, Mass. 
(Appointed 1925 
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‘TRUSCON 
PRODUCTS FOR 

REINFORCING 

ROADS “~PAVEMENTS 
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MODERN PRODUCTS 
for MODERN ROADS 


Modern roads must be permanent. Otherwise 
maintenance costs, repairs and replacements 
exert a heavy drain on public funds and seri- 
ously hamper any road building projects. 
Truscon Products —the modern products for 
modern roads — assure road permanence at an 
economical cost. The complete Truscon line 
of Reinforcing Steel, Joints, Curb Bars and 
Road Forms is of typical Truscon quality and 
is shipped all in the same car. This means 
savings in freight charges and a certainty that 
all products will be right on hand when and 
where needed. 


Write for quotations and hand- 
book, ““Modern Road Construction” 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Highway: Division 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 
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Contract Work and Day Labor 
in New York State Cities 

SURVEY of New York municipali- 

ties made by the New York State 
Bureau of Municipal Information shows 
that the prevailing practice in the con- 
struction of a municipal improvement is 
to have the work done by contract rather 
than by municipal forces. In the con- 
struction of pavements, sidewalks, curbs 
and gutters, and sewers, a large majority 
of the municipalities handle the work en- 
tirely by contract. In the construction 
of water-mains and for repair work on 
streets, most of the cities report the work 
done by municipal forces. In street grad- 
ing, the cities are about equally divided 
in having the work done by contract and 
by force account. 

In Jamestown and Salamanca all munic- 
ipal improvement work is done by the 
city forces. In Cortlandt, Kingston and 
Oswego, all municipal improvement work 
except sidewalks is done by city em- 
ployees. In Watertown, all this work is 
performed by city forces except for large 
paving and sidewalk jobs. In the five 
boroughs of New York City, all munic- 
ipal improvements except repairs are 
done by contract. In Lockport and 
Utica, all this work except the laying of 
water-mains is handled by contract. 

In 45 municipalities the paving and re- 
paving of streets is done by contract, and 
in only 10 municipalities of those report- 
ing is this work done by municipal 
forces. In 13 cities, the work is done 
partly by contract and partly by city 
forces, the smaller jobs being performed 
by day labor and the larger jobs being 
done by contract. The work of repair- 
ing pavements is done largely by city 
employees, 50 municipalities doing this 
work, while in 14 cities the work is done 
partly by contract and partly by munic- 
ipal employees, depending upon the 
amount of work to be done. In only 4 
municipalities is repair work done entirely 
by contract. 

The construction of sidewalks is done 
by contract in 56 municipalities, by munic- 
ipal forces in 5, and by both contractor 
and municipal forces in 7 cities. 

The construction of curbs and gutters 
is done under contract in 49 cities, in 13 
by municipal forces, and in 6 both by con- 
tract and by city labor. 

In 36 cities the laying of water-mains 
is done by city labor, in 13 by contract, 
and 9 partly by contract and partly by 
city labor. 

In the construction of sewers, 45 munic- 
ipalities let this out by contract, 15 do it 
with day labor, and 8 by contract anc by 
day labor. 

The grading of streets appears to be 
done about equally by contract and by 
day labor, 27 cities doing the work by 
contract and 29 by city labor, while 12 
cities have the work done partly by con- 
tract and partly by the city. 


A New Road Surfacing Material 
.NEW road material which is being 
used as a substitute for bitumen and 
which consists largely of petroleum oil 
shale is now being produced at a factory 
in South Melbourne, Victoria, where it is 
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mixed with coal tar to produce a plastic 
material for binding and surfacing roads, 
according to a report of the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

Because of the increasing importation 
of bitumen into Australia for road con- 
struction, the promotion of an Australian 
material of a similar nature which might 
be used as a substitute for surfacing is 
being watched with interest by municipal 
engineers. 

A section of the new road compound 
was laid as an experiment in November, 
1928, on a road in Melbourne, bearing 
heavy traffic. The surface is reported to 
have withstood the tests imposed upon it 
satisfactorily. Another experimental sec- 
tion only %-inch thick was laid over a 
concrete road in Melbourne. It also sup- 
ports heavy traffic and this test also is 
reported to have been successful. Thx 
process of manufacturing is patented 


Maintenance Costs for Bituminous 
Concrete Pavement in Fresno 
County, Calif. 

URING the years 1920 and 1921, 

Fresno County constructed 42.44 
miles of Warrenite pavement on a flex- 
ible asphaltic base, totaling 5 inches in 
thickness. The average annual cost for 
pavement repair, exclusive of overhead, 
to July 1, 1928, was $9.63 per mile. 

During the years 1921 to 1923, 122.22 
miles of Fresno County Type-A pavement 
was constructed on a flexible asphaltic 
base totaling 5 inches in thickness. The 
average annual cost for pavement repair, 
exclusive of overhead, to July 1, 1928, 
has been $2.71 per mile. 

In 1924, 24.84 miles of Fresno County 
Type A pavement was laid on a flexible 
asphaltic base 4 inches in thickness. The 
iverage annual cost for pavement repair, 
exclusive of overhead, to July 1, 1928, 
was $8.51 per mile. 

Combining all of the pavement repair 
costs on the flexible base highways in 
Fresno County, with respect to age, it is 
found that $5 is the average annual cost 
per mile, exclusive of an overhead charge 
of approximately 25 per cent. Adding the 
overhead charge, the average annual cost 
for pavement repair would then be $6.25. 

These flexible base pavements are carry- 
ing about 2,000 vehicles per day, and the 
pavements cost an average of $20,000 per 
mile, according to Chris P. Jensen, Coun- 
ty Surveyor, Fresno County, Calif. 


il 


Ice Underfoot and Overhead 

N item under this heading in the 
4 Pennsylvania Borough Bulletin calls 
the attention of municipal officials to the 
necessity of avoiding damage suits by re- 
quiring pavements to be kept free from 
ice and snow. The municipality should 
see to it that the streets and sidewalks are 
in safe condition as far as they can be put 
in that condition by the use of due dili- 
gence. 

Safety first should be applied in the 
building of sidewalks. All cement side- 
walks should be roughened in such a man- 
ner as to insure the safety of pedestrians 
during the winter months. This can be 
done by the municipality if the owner re- 
fuses, providing a proper ordinance has 
been passed. It is advisable that an ordi- 
nance be framed to call for the roughen- 
ing of cement sidewalks so that the own- 
ers of property and contractors will have 
due notize of the requirements. It is a 
simple matter and every owner of prop- 
erty should be willing to abide by the 
regulations 

Safety first should be applied to the 
construction of areaways, cellar doors, 
overhead signs and awnings. Iron plates 
on sidewalks should be roughened and 
should be examined and tested. The same 
applies to all cellar doors and areaways 
This is the best season for the work to 
be done, for then repairs can be made 
before the worst weather of February be- 
gins 

Overhead signs and awnings are another 
source of danger and should receive con- 
sideration at this time of year. Wooden 
awnings and projecting eaves where snow 
and ice accumulate and may fall on pedes- 
trians should receive close examination on 
the part of the municipal authorities, for, 
while the owner of the property may be 
liable, the municipality itself may also be 
liable and at any rate will have to incur 
large expenses in defending suits. 


States Improved 29,252 Miles 
of Roads Last Year 

CCORDING to a recent report of the 
44 United States Bureau of Public 
Roads, during 1928 the 48 states improved 
1 total of 29,252 miles of their highway 
systems, this being an increase of 2,530 
miles over the 1927 figure of 26,722. 

The 1928 total includes 8,675 miles of 
graded and drained roads and 20,577 miles 
of new surfacing. Of the roads surfaced, 
13,843 miles were previously unsurfaced 
and 3,587 were previously improved with 
a type of surface lower than the one 
newly applied. The remaining 3,147 miles 
were previously improved with the same 
type of surface and the work done during 
the year is therefore classed as reconstruc- 
tion 

The total of 20,577 miles of surfacing 
placed is classified by types as follows: 
1,200 miles of sand-clay and top-soil; 9,623 
miles of gravel; 1,006 miles of water- 
bound macadam; 1,979 miles of bitumi- 
nous macadam; 225 miles of sheet as- 
phalt; 373 miles of bituminous concrete; 
6,055 miles of portland-cement concrete 
and 116 miles of brick and other block- 


type pavements. 
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WE&ET 
Marine Flasher 
Triped Mounted 


HROUGH the dark dangers of night 
—piercing through rain or sleet-— 
through snow or fog—the W & T Dry 
Battery Flashing Signals send their friend- 
ly warning! On land or sea they are un- 





failing —for they make use of a new prin- 
ciple in warning signals—the W & T 
AUTOMATIC LAMP CHANGER 


that automatically replaces burned out 





bulbs. Srurpy Evereapy Dry Batteries 
give six months operation without atten- 
tion—making these the most dependable 
—but least expensive— of all flashing 
signals. Various types and signs are avail- 
able for every traffic need —and each is 
equipped with “ Rayflector Letters” for 


even greater effectiveness. 


Write for interesting bulletins, 














WEST 
Flashing Buoy 






“Evereapy” 
Portable Flasher 
Mfg. by WET 





WALLACE ¢§ TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
NEWARK . NEW JERSEY 


CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
SEATTLE ST. Lous BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAN 


NEW YoRE 
LOS ANGELES 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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GEORGE E. WILSON 





























HENRY H. CURTIS 


County Surveyor, Boulder Co. 
a Boulder, Colo. 
(Appointed 1920) 


County Engr., Douglas Co. 
Castle Rock, Colo. 
(Appointed 1924) 


H. W. GARDNER 

County Surveyor, Jefferson Co 
Golden, Colo. 

(Appointed 1926) 


JOSEPH P. BACCA 


County Engr., Las Animas Co. 


Trinidad, Colo. 
(Appointed 1928) 
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M. M. O’SHAUGHNESSY 
County Engr., San Francisco Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
(Appointed 1912) 


of County 


Engineers and 


County Surveyors 





























County Surveyor, Tulare Co. 
Visalia, Calif. 
(Appointed 1929) 














GEORGE E. HINE 
County Surveyor, Otero Co. 
La Junta, Colo. 
(Appointed 1924) 




















WILLIAM D. HOWARD 
Road Supervisor, Luna Co. 
Deming, N. Mex. 
(Appointed 1928) 

















CHARLES W. POOR 
County Surveyor, De Baca Co. 
Port Sumner, N. Mex. 
(Appointee 1918) 





SAMUEL A. JOYNER 


County Engr., Comanche Co. 


wton, Okla. 
(Appointed 1923) 


GEORGE H. RUSSELL 
County Engr., Baca Co 
Springfield, Colo. 
(Appointed 1927) 





J. LESTER WHITE 


Highway Engr., Morehouse 


Parish, Bastrop, La. 
(Appointed 1923) 





CHARLES A. GUERNSEY 
County Surveyor, Phillips Co. 
Holyoke, Colo. 
(Appointed 1905) 











M. FP. VANCE 
County Surveyor, Washington 
Co., Akron, Ohio 
(Appointed 1894) 
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More Playgrounds 


=—Fewer 


EEP the children off the streets 

-give them good playgrounds 

with plenty of fun-making, muscle- 

building, health-developing equip- 

ment—and yours will be a town 

where accidents involving children 
are few and far between. 


For 21 years, Everwear Playground 
Apparatus has been recognized as 
the standard of quality. Built to 
withstand the abuse of after-hours 
roughnecks. 


Embodies every ele- 


ment of safety human ingenuity can 


Accidents 


devise. Playable as though the kids 
themselves had planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities, — the 
country over which have equipped 
their parks and playgrounds with 
Everwear Equipment have found it 
superior. Also more economical, 
because of its greater durability. 


Send for Catalog which gives com- 
plete information. Lists 161 differ- 
ent models and sizes of apparatus 
with which to build your play- 


grounds. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 1 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


EverWear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 








When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City. 
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“Letting Go” Gloriously Is the 
End and Aim of Leisure 
ypc gerar scenic railways, cigar- 
ettes, and chewing-gum are the lower 
forms of “letting go.” It is lucky that 
these lower releases exist, else the very 
young mentally might find their leisure 
unbearable. Letting oneself go is the end 
and aim of leisure. Chewing-gum makes 
you feel that you are doing something 
when you are not. Cigurettes, by speed- 
ing up certain glands, release us to do 
nothing with a sense of achievement 
Cocktails kick us free of inhibitions by 
paralyzing certain brain controls. On the 
scenic railway, we let go of everything, 
including what the neighbor would say. 
The public recreation leader is a liberator 
who shows the people how to let them- 
selves go gloriously. 


OTTO T. MALLERY, 
President, Playground Association of Philadelphia 


Education Through Recreation 
DUCATION for leisure has come to 
take its place alongside vocational 

education. We are coming to understand 

that fitness for work is just as dependent 
upon recreation as it is upon vocational 
skill. The boys and girls themselves are 
increasingly responsible for the control of 
their recreational program. We are actu- 
ally returning to children the games they 
like to play as opposed to the doubtful 
practice of staging contests under the 
complete control and domination of 
adults. School children who have ac- 
cepted responsibility for the production 
of a play, for the organization of sports 
in which all have participated, in the 
printing of a newspaper, in the develop- 
ment of a discussion group, in the organ- 
ization of clubs interested in music, liter- 
ature, science, the graphic arts, govern- 
ment, and the like, will be ready as adults 
to continue these activities. 
GEORGE D. STRAYER, 
Professor of Education, Columbia University, 
New York. 


Nature Hike Leaders Needed 
EVER before in history has there 
been such an urge on the part of the 

city dwellers to get out into the country, 

to secure quiet and rest from the rush 
and noise of the urban environment and 
to breathe fresh air. Yet there are com- 
paratively few who are qualified to con- 
duct a group of persons on a nature hike. 

Leaders are needed who will point out 

things of interest along the way, not going 

too fast for the least active, yet setting 

a pace which will not be monotonous for 

the energetic, and reaching the goal at a 

given time. Lectures, moving pictures 

and exhibits are valuable in getting inter- 
est in hiking. If the appetite of the 
group has been sufficiently whetted by 
these samples, the hikers will want to 
strike out afield and see the real thing in 
its natural environment. By carefully se- 
lecting hike leaders and arranging 4a 
diversified program. active interest may 
be obtained in this hobby, which, as a rec- 
creation endeavor, has no equal in its 
healthful and satisfying returns. 

F. 8. MATHEWSON, 


Superintendent of Recreation, 
Union County, N. J. 


Rann 
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Competitive Play vs. Vandalism 
HEN a playground was established 
in one of our city parks, it was 

remarked that the equipment would not 

last overnight. But as the directors in- 
terested the older boys in pitching horse- 
shoes and soft ball, the boys became the 
protectors of the park. At this park on 
summer afternoon, thirteen out of the 
seventeen boys who were busy running 
off a horseshoe tournament among them- 
selves, had juvenile court records, and 
seven had been in jail. Toward the end 
of the season, several of these boys were 
interested in crafts work. Not only was 
vandalism reduced in the park, but also 
it was greatly reduced in the community 


ARNOLD E. GENTER 
Director of Recreation, Pontiac, Mich 





Pertinent Paragraphs 


from papers and reports pre- 
sented at the Sixteenth Recrea- 
tion Congress of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, held in 
Louisville, Ky., last month, 
make up this page. 











More Play Privileges Needed 
for Little Negroes 

T is imperative that more attention be 

given to establishing outdoor play- 
grounds, fresh air courts, and recreation 
centers for negroes, who make up one- 
tenth of our population. The tubercu- 
losis death-rate of the negroes is nearly 
three times that of the whites, and is 
astonishingly high in congested areas of 
our cities. In a study of seven cities 
where there were inadequate facilities for 
negroes, it was found that the percentage 
of negro juvenile offenders was from 10 
to 28 per cent greater than the percent- 
age of negroes in the population. In 
some cities negroes are actually discour- 
aged from participating in many whole- 
some leisure-time activities because the 
white public seems to believe that the 
negro does not desire wholesome recrea- 
tion and that his taste is sordid 

DR. THOMAS E. JONES 
President, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn 


The Why of Spending 

Tax Money for Music 
JERHAPS more people seek happiness 
through music than any other means 
of expression Music can be made a 
mighty power to form and guide the 
thought of the people I believe it is one 
of the most potent instrumentalities to 
prevent crime. When elderly people will 
travel for seven and eight miles every 
night in order that they may not miss an 
opera rehearsal, when clerks, stenogra- 
phers, immigrants, and others, will prac- 
tice night after night in rehearsal of a 
symphony orchestra just for the fun of 
doing it; and when, way out on the edge 
of the city in one of the poorest sections 
1 little girl plays over and over a phono- 
graph record of one of the selections in the 
music memory contest, ] know that we 
oviding nourishment for the spint 
and d provung that art iw mere “high- 

nro f iff 


W. J. SANFORD, JR., 
Director of Recreation, Dalton, Mass- 


Special Leadership for Different 
Groups and Activities? 
6 tig true recreation leader must subor- 

dinate himself to the group He 
must have faith in his vocation. He must 
organize and organize. He must have en- 
thusiasm. He must have courage, wis- 
dom, patience. He must create the oppor- 
tunity that is to knock on the door more 
than once. And, above all, he must have 
understanding, human understanding. A 
leader with these qualities can serve all 
groups in any activity 

MRS. CHESTER G. MARSH, 


Director f Recreation, 
Westchester County, N. Y. 


They Practice What They 
Preach in Elmira 

HE Elmira Recreation Commission is 

made up of five local men and wo- 
men who actually engage in various play 
ictivities at parks and playgrounds. As 
1 Board, we feel that we are answerable 
for our actions to the taxpayers We an- 
nually prepare a detailed budget to cover 
the year’s work and carefully consider this 
before presenting it to the Mayor. We 
ilso adopt ideas and plans that have 
proved successful in other places and that 
we think will fit into our programs. We 
trv to relieve our recreation director of 
administrative and financial responsibili- 
ties, leaving him free to give all his time 
to promoting activities 


D. H. DONOHUE 
Chairman, Recreation Commission, Elmira, N. Y. 


To Restore Our 

Ancient Heritage 

— public recreation movement has 
i great mission in restoring to the 

American people the parks and play- 

grounds, forests and streams and other 

open spaces that they require for health 

and happiness Important too is the 

education of the people in the use of 

these areas and the infinite resources the 


outdoors offers for lifelong enjoyment 


Here trained leadership is very essential. 
Message the Congress fron 
MRS. THOMAS A. EDISON 
Member, Board of Directors, Playground and 
Recreation Association of America 
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CITIES - - TOWNS - - VILLAGES ARE CUTTING 
ELECTION COSTS BY USING VOTING MACHINES 








N one state after an- 
other voting ma- 
chines—the modern 

mechanical way of vot- 
ing—are supplanting the 
old-fashioned paper bal- 
Jot to the satisfaction of 
officials and public alike. 
Reports from users of 
machines indicate that 
elections have been han- 
dled with a greater ease 


and dispatch than before. 














The cost of voting machines can 
be met out of savings which they 
permit. Folders describing their 
advantages will be sent on re- 
quest. 


Address Dept. A-14 


N marked contrast to 
the wastefulness of 
the paper ballot sys- 

tem the voting machine 
affords many oppor- 
tunities for savings. 
Voting machines avoid 
costly recounts, eliminate 
spoiled ballots and speed 
up elections. Many 
communities have cut 
election costs almost in 


half by using machines. 
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Left—Face of machine show- 
ing the mechanical indica- 
tors. No pencil is needed and 
you cannot possibly spoil a 
ballot. Right—A close-up of 
the counter compartment 
showing candidates’ total 
vote as recorded accurately 
by series of adding machines. 
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Illinois Supreme Court Decision 
Does Not Invalidate Chicago’s 
“No Parking” Regulations 

N October 19 a decision was handed 

down by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois which, in the early newspaper re- 
ports, was misinterpreted as putting an 
end to the prohibition of parking in the 
Loop District of Chicago. The Chicago 
Tribune of the following morning reported 
the decision under the heading, “Loop 
Parking Ban Invalid, Court Rules.” The 
fact is, however, that the decision was 
based on the ordinance which became 
effective January 10, 1928, under which 
vehicles were not allowed “to stand” on 
any public street or alley within a certain 
district and during certain hours. An 
amended ordinance, however, had becom 
effective March 28, 1929, which prohibited 
such standing of passenger vehicles “for 
a period of time longer than is necessary 
for the reasonably expeditious loading or 
unloading of passengers, provided such 
loading or unloading shall not consume 
more than three minutes,” and of com- 
mercial vehicles “for a period of time 
longer than is necessary ‘or the reasonably 
expeditious loading, unloading and de- 


livery or pick-up of materials, provided 


such loading, unloading and delivery or 
pick-up shall not consume more than 
thirty minutes.” 

In a letter to THe American Crry, 
dated October 22, 1929, Leslie J. Sorenson, 
City Traffic Engineer of Chicago, writes: 

“We realized the faulty language of the 
first ordinance and believed at the time 
that the ordinance as drawn was illegal, 
and therefore had the second ordinance 
passed by the City Council in March of 
this year. The second ordinance is speci- 
fic and does not contain the objectionable 
features of the first ordinance whereby 
it was illegal to stand a vehicle for any 
time for any reason. . . . The status of the 
Loop parking remains the same as before 
the decision of the Supreme Court, and 
is being enforced in the same manner.” 


Wisconsin Traffic Ordinance 
Adapts Department of Commerce 
Model to State Law 


NTICIPATING the date when the 

new state traffic code of Wisconsin 
goes into effect, the League of Muni- 
cipalities of that state has sponsored the 
careful drafting of a Model Municipal 
Traffic Ordinance, which is published in 
full in the October issue of The Muni- 
cipality, its official publication. This 
instrument follows the arrangement of 
the model ordinance issued by the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety of the Department of Commerce 
and is developed with particular reference 
to the requirements of Wisconsin muni- 
cipalities and of the new 1929 state traffic 
law. Its author, City Attorney Martin 
R. Paulsen, of Racine, had as consultants 
in its preparation officials of the League 
and of the state. Although this model or- 
dinance has been prepared with the idea 
of its appropriateness for adoption as a 
whole by cities and villages of the state, 
it is offered, according to Maxwell H. 
Herriott, Chairman of the Model Ordin- 
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ance Committee of the League, primarily 
as a source of guidance and aid to city 
attorneys in drafting local legislation 


Prequalification of Bidders 
in Philadelphia 
RECENT ordinance of the city of 

4 & Philadelphia requires that contractors 
must show that they possess experience, 
equipment and capital before presenting 
their bids for public works construction 
contracts. Commending this plan, the Phila- 
delphia Bureau of Municipal Research, in 
its bulletin, Citizens’ Business, says 

“The purpose of the ordinance in pro- 
viding for the elimination of those not 
qualified before the bids are opened is 
to relieve the awarding official of th: 
responsibility of rejecting a low bid of 
an irresponsible bidder and the conse- 
quent importunities of the low bidder 
and his backers. It is true that the 
awarding official has the right to reject 
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the lowest bid if the bidder is irresponsible, 
but in practice such rejection is difficult 
Too often the awarding official faces the 
ilternative of awarding to an irresponsible 
bidder or of rejecting the low bidder and 
having his judgment and motives severely 
criticized by the public and the press. 
It is be tter, there fore, to decide the ques- 
tion of responsibility before the situation 
1s complicate d by knowk dge of prices bid. 

“The new ordinance should prevent the 
delays that frequently result from in- 
junctions when a low bid is rejected. It 
should save the irre sponsible bidder the 
time and cost of preparing a useless bid 
and the embarrassment and injury of a 
rejection It should help to assure the 
qualified contractor intelligent and _ re- 
sponsible competition, freed from the in- 
roads of the ignorant and reckless.” 

A general article on prequalification, by 
Philip A. Beatty, staff engineer of the 
above Bureau, appeared in Public Man- 
agement in August. His conclusions ars 

“On private work, bids are requested 
only from those contractors believed to 
be re sponsible. The movement to control 
the irr sponsible contractor on public 
works is gaining strength; and prequalifi- 
cation, an ancient and satisfactory re- 


strictive method, seems the most prac- 
ticable means. It seems applicable to 
construction contracts, and no more sub- 


ject to abuse than the existing system 
Under a properly standardized system, it 
should benefit all connected with or 
affected by the construction industry.” 

An opposing view was presented at the 
recent convention of the New Jersey 
League of Municipalities by David C 
Boswell, an abstract of whose remarks 
appears at page 150 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR., Eprror, The Bond Buyer 


HE long-awaited improvement in the 

bond market arrived during the 
second week in October, fixed interest- 
bearing issues responding to the easier 
condition of the money market. The 
offering of a $4,037,000 bond issue by the 
city of Baltimore, Md., on October 10 
offers an illustration of the way the muni- 
cipal bond market turned. Until a few 
days prior to the date set for opening 
bids, Baltimore bonds were selling at a 
price to yield 440 per cent. Almost 
overnight, the outlook had brightened to 
such an extent that bankers felt justified 
in placing the new bonds on a 4.30 per 
cent yield basis. The city benefited to 
the extent of something like $50,000 


Amount Municipality 


$4,037,000 Baltimore, Md. 
110,000 Westport, Conn. 
25,000 Dorchester Co., Md. 
730,000 King Co., Wash. 


4,490,000 Dallas, Texas 7 

475,000 New Castle, N. Y. 

100,000 Black Hawk Co., Iowa 
1,235,841 Flint, Mich. ee cdi 
1,973,000 Atlantic City, N. J - 

72,996 Pickaway Co., Ohio....... 

200,000 Beverly Hills, Calif..... 

14,000 Liberty, N. Y. 

225,000 Lexington, N. C.... ....... 

6,900 Los Angeles, Co., Calif... .... 


through the market’s timely advance 

Whether or not the improvement is to 
be a permanent one, is anybody’s guess 
If the nation-wide speculative orgy in 
stocks has definitely reached its end, and 
that seems the fact, bonds should come 
back into their own. Temporarily, how- 
ever, the catastrophic collapse in the mar- 
ket may retard the progress of bonds as 
investors unload the contents of their 
strongboxes in an effort to protect share 
holdings which, in many instances, have 
declined below their real value in any 
normal market. 

The following table, giving the details 
of recent sales of new issues, indicates the 
current level of municipal bond values: 


Rate Net Basis 
(%) Maturity %) 
1 16-17-yr. (ser.) 4.41 
4% 1-22-vr. (ser.) 4 62 
4le 18 2/3-yr. (avg.) 4.63 

4% 4&5 5%-10-yr. (op. avg.) 4.518 

& 2%6-yr. (avg.) 

4% 1-40-yr. (ser.) 4™ 
5 11 5/6-yr. (avg.) 4.49 
5 5%-10%-yr. (op. avg.) 4.97 
5 13%-yr. (avg.) 5.00 
5%4 22%-yr. (avg.) 5.13 
5% 5 1/3-yr. (avg.) 5.24 
5% 1-40-yr. (ser.) 5.41 
5% 1-14-yr. (ser.) 5.45 
6 14 2/3-yr. (aveg.) 5.82 
6 7 1/3-yr. (avg.) 5.97 
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Lubbock, Texas to install a Nordberg 


Diesel Engine in its new Plant 


The City of Lubbock, Texas, has long 
been a uger of Diesel power. Like many 
other cities, the capacity of the plant has 
been outgrown. Larger and more efficient 
units were needed. An entire new plant 
is to be built and for the initial installa- 
tion, a 1250 Nordberg Diesel Engine was 
chosen, the same type as shown above. In 
this respect, Lubbock is following the ex- 


amples set at Ponca City, Oklahoma; 
Carthage, Missouri and Marquette, Mich- 
igan, where engines of the same size have 
established wonderful reeords for service 
and performance. Day after day, fifty-two 
engines of this type, located in all parts of 
North America, are demonstrating the ad- 
vantages of Diesel power and superiority 
of Nordberg Diesels. 


Perhaps your City too requires larger and more 


economical power equipment. 


If so, there is a Nordberg 


Diesel that will serve you best. Bulletin NY-3 describes 


them. 


Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Builders 0; Diesel ard Steam Engines 


Mention Tue American Crty—it helps. 
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An Oriental-American 
Steamship Line Established 
HE first prize-winning idea, submitted 
by T. A. Stevenson, Manager, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Tacoma, Wash.: 

Our Chamber’s foreign trade bureau 
prepared and submitted a survey showing 
that local capital would be warranted in 
purchasing and operating a fleet of seven 
freight steamers operating between the 
United States and the Orient, which the 
United States Shipping Board proposed 
selling to private enterprise. A temporary 
corporation was formed, including a small 
group of business men, and the Chamber's 
President and attorney went to Washing- 
ion to submit the bid. Meantime, a 
committee raised $65,000 in stock subscrip- 
tions to make the purchase. The bid 
was accepted, the ships were reconditioned 
and delivered, and are now operating 
profitably from Tacoma, as the only 
Oriental line owned and controlled by 
state capital, serving our state. 


A Record-Breaking 
Fire-Rate Reduction 

HE second prize winner, submitted 

by Lee H. Bierce, Secretary, Associc- 
tion of Commerce, Grand Rapids, Mich 

Several years ago this city failed to 

secure a well-established, desirable in- 
dustry because of our fire insurance rate 
of $2.85. Investigating, the Association 
of Commerce learned that our fire-alarm 
system was a “bunch of junk,” but that 
expenditures of $528 by the city would 
remedy the condition and reduce our 
basic rate from Class 3 to Class 2% and 
save our policyholders $45,000 annually. 
We investigated the possibilitity of further 
reduction, and learned that we would have 
to meter our water, motorize our equip- 
ment, enlarge our mains, etc. The esti- 
mated cost was $126,000, and the saving 
was $40,000 more. The city authorized the 
expenditure. As soon as necessary muni- 
cipal improvements were completed, th 
basic rate was again reduced, saving 
$85,000 a year—about $60,000 to the 
Association membership. Since then, our 
assessed valuation has more than doubled. 
Therefore, these savings now represent 
$175,000 annually to the people of the 
city, and $135,000 annually to the mem- 
bers of the Association. No city in the 
United States of 300,000 population or 
less has lower basic insurance rates. 


Annual Saving of Over $100,000 
in Taxes Incidentally Achieved 
HE third winning idea, submitted by 
Raymond B. Gibbs, General Secreta- 
ry, Chamber of Commerce, Scranton, Pa.: 
Four separate tax collection offices 
maintained in three buildings in different 
parts of the city for years exasperated 
Chamber of Commerce members (who 
pay the largest part of the taxes). A 
change to a single office required legisla- 
tion, and overcoming strong opposition 
umong politicians, as tax-collection offices 
are large sources of political patronage, 
one office alone producing approximately 
$50,000. For years, the evil seemed 
irremediable; but the Chamber of Com- 
merce, reorganized, took this as its first 
project. Through special legislative com- 
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mittees and action of a determined group 
of members, the necessary law was 
passed. Thus the Chamber achieved one 
of the greatest forward steps in taxation 
reform this community has ever known 
It will result in untold savings in time 
energy, and temper, besides a saving of 
over $100,000 annually in taxes. 





Service Ideas Which Won 
Prizes at the NACOS 
Convention 

An important feature of the 
annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Commer- 
cial Organization Secretaries, 
held in Milwaukee, October 
21-23, was the selection of the 
best “service ideas” out of 
127 submitted by Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the 
United States. At the opening 
of the convention a booklet 
was distributed containing the 
40 ideas which in the opinion 
of the Program Committee 
were most worthy of consid- 
eration. From these, seven 
prize winners were selected 
by vote of the secretaries in 
attendance. 

An abstract of each of these prize- 
winning statements is here presented. 
For these items THe American City 
is indebted to Arthur S. Dudley, Sec- 
retary of the Sacramento Chamber 
of Commerce, who served as chair- 
man of the Program Committee and 
was elected, at the Milwaukee Con- 


vention, President of NACOS for 
the coming year. 











An Industrial Relations 
Clearing-House 
HE fourth prize-winning idea, by The 
Merchants Association of Neu York 
City: 

Our industrial relations consultation 
service, free to members, is an activity 
of demonstrated value. It is provided by 
a competent staff member, working with 
the advice of a standing committee of 
13 high executives selected from our 
membership, all expert in the field of 
cmployer-employee relationships 
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The service has proved particularly 
valuable to smaller companies not main- 
taining specialized departments to handle 
their employer-employee _ relationships, 
who constantly use it as a source of in- 
formation and assistance 


A Dollars-and-Cents Benefit 
to the Membership 


THE filth prize winner, by Fred A. 
La Belle. Secreta ¥. Chamber of 


Comme é Youn ystown, Oh 
Our 


0 


organization created a program 


uumed at tax stabilization and control 
in the city and county at a tim 


; 


when 
harassing the mem- 
An exhaustive analysis of 


Xing problems were 
ne rship city. 
county, 


ind sch 01 budgets was the 
runner of thoroughly 


lore- 
iroused public 
pinion and consequent budget reductions 
to minimum efficient operating bases. The 
legislative bodies cooperated and idopted 
the Tax Committee’s ‘ 


“pay-as-you-go” and 
bond holiday” 


program, which over a 
period of several years has practically 
relieved the city of its total indebtedness 
without affecting important improvements 
ind actually reducing the tax rate 


and 
stabilizing it in the 


face of a natural trend 
in increased governmental costs. 


A Widening Circle of Cooperation 
in Poultry Production 


—_— sixth de a, presente a by Karl Le h- 


mann, Secretary, Orange County 
Chamber of Commerce, Orlando, Fla 

Because our climatic and other condi- 
tions make this county ideal for the 
production of poultry, and because of the 
poultrymen who had made beginnings in 
this industry in the section, the County 
Chamber of Commerce has promoted or- 
ganization of poultrymen of the section 
for cooperative marketing and buying of 
feed and supplies. Net results have been 
shown in substantial growth in poultry 
‘arms, and increased profits to poultrymen 

The first week the association sold six 
carloads of eggs to one company the 
largest single purchase ever made by that 
company in the state. This activity has 
been so successful that it has spread to 
include the poultrymen of eleven counties, 
ind is now expanding to include the 
whole state. 


Putting Profits in 
Retailer’s Pockets 
YEVENTH prize idea, submitted by 
Le W alts E. Olson. Secretary-M anager, 
Chamber of Commerce. Mankato, Minn.: 
At our weekly Retail Division meet- 
ings, merchants are encouraged to speak 
freely on grievances they wish to bring 
before the sessions. As one result, numer- 
ous “sales,” often grossly exaggerating 
values, have been eliminated, with the 
result of a better margin of profit for 
I This one fact justifies the main- 
tenance of the Division. An old-fashioned 
community-wide July Clearance Sale and 


similar event in January are sponsored 
A successful three-day 
“Fall Opening,” with more than a hundred 
stores participating, has just been held, 
ind a “Spring Opening” is on the program. 
Both of these are also annual events. 


is annual events. 
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The VANGUARD of 
GAMEWELL Improvements 


Simplicity 
Low Maintenance Cost 


For more than 60 years, Gamewell apparatus has 
been outstanding in the municipal fire alarm field. 
During that time, some 30 or more concerns have come 
and gone in this business leaving behind them “orphan” 
systems, but Gamewell installations still go on. 





Upon this enviable reputation the Gamewell Company 
has no intention of resting. Its organization is made 





up not only of older men with the wisdom and knowledge Main Line Relay Board 
resulting from many years of practical fire alarm ex- Central office 5-circuit unit 
1929 Model Codewell! perience, but also of younger men, graduates of tech- type board, includes many im 
saotenias ie Seems nical schools and universities. Thus, we have a happy a sow poawas to 


AD: gamers * combination—-able men with years of practical experi- ing appearance 
ence, plus able men with modern engineering knowledge. 


Consequently, we are in a position to provide new 
apparatus and engineering advice that will better serve 
the municipal fire alarm field. Here, is shown the Van- 
guard of the new Gamewell improvement program. It 
is only the beginning of what is to come. All of these 
improvements have been turned out within the past two 
years—a reflection of the progressive spirit of the 
present Gamewell management. 





As Gamewell customers, you can rest assured that 





1929 Model Automatic Swite when purchasing Gamewell equipment you are getting 
inn ain Shine, Riel diet not only the finest in fire alarm apparatus, but simplicity 1928 Model Excelsior Register 
ther signaling device of design and low maintenance cost, as well. You also 4 popular fire alarm record 
huts them off at the et know that Gamewell improvements in this field will - ay nyt tng ap 
n predetermined period . = - . omces, fre stations, fre chiets 
Operates ir myunction with continue with the same progressiveness that is found homes, water-works, gas and 
icipal fire alarm svate in other fields. electric plants, or any other 


place where a single-circuit 
register is needed. 





eeemenes pl Fire Alarm 

1928 Model Street Fire Alarm Intended for installation on 
Box 1929 Model Peerless Trans- schools, hospitals, institutions, 

Designed for service on the . mitter theatres, factories, warehouses, 
street corner. Includes 18 out Used for transmitting box and etc. The same design as the 
standing improvements telephone alarms to engine Street Model, with the addition 
houses and public alarm of the new Auriliary Attachment. 


GAMEWELL 


A Box a Block 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 














When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City. 








Highway Sidewalks 
Urged by A. S. M. 1. 
ECOGNIZING the necessity for 
widespread publicity as a preliminary 
step toward remedying the lack of side- 
walks on many highways, the American 
Society for Municipal Improvements at its 
innual convention, held in Philadelphia 
in October, unanimously adopted thi 
following resolution: 

“Whereas, in connection with road and 
highway development on the part of out- 
iving sections of municipalities, towns 
counties, and states, there is a nearly 
universal absence of sidewalk provision 
for the safety and convenience of pede s- 
trians; 

“Be it resolved that the American So- 
ciety for Municipal Improvements . 
record the importance of sidewalk pro- 
visions im connection with all publi 
highways subjected to considerable auto- 
mobile traffic; and that the Secretary 
prepare an appropriate communication 
embodying this resolution and secure its 
publication in engineering and municipal 
papers, and distribute it to all members 
of the American Society for Municipal 
Improvements, urging their activity, in- 
cluding bringing the matter to the atten- 
tion of the public and officials in their 
home communities.” 


First Aid Work for 

Cincinnati Firemen 

A® a result of the recent course of in- 
4 struction given to officers of the Cin- 
cinnati Fire Department, 93 of them hav: 
completed the National Red Cross first 
aid course, it is announced by Colonel C. 
O. Sherrill, City Manager. 

These officers are now qualified to 
handle first aid instruction work and will 
teach the other members of the Depart- 
ment until every fireman will be able to 
do first aid work effectively. 

It is believed that the Cincinnati Fire 
Department is the first of its kind in the 
country to require that every member be 
qualified in first aid work. The firemen 
are reported to be enthusiastic about the 
work and are eager to assist wherever pos- 
sible in case of accidents. 


Eighteen Police Training Schools 
to Operate in New York State 
This Winter 

‘LANS for regional training of police- 

men of every city and village in 
New York State this winter were an- 
nounced on October 17 by the Advisory 
Council on Police Training, representing 
the New York State Conference of 
Mayors, the New York State Police 
Chiefs’ Association, and the State School 
for Police. 

Eighteen zone police training schools 
will be in operation this year. Ten such 
schools were operated last winter with a 
total average weekly attendance of 2,400 
policemen. These schools will be located 
at Albany, Binghamton, Buffalo, Elmira, 
Geneva, Jamestown, Kingston, Middle- 
town, Mineola, Plattsburg, Poughkeep- 
sie, Rochester, Schenectady, Syracuse, 
Troy,:. Utica, Watertown, and White 
Plains. 
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\ training school for the instructors 


yt the eighteen zone schools will be held 


this vear in Poughkeepsie. beginning on 
November 11 and ending on November 
23 The school last vear was oO} rated 


lor only one week The Advisory Council 
has decided that instructors need more 
intensive training than they have here- 


tofore received, so provisions have been 


made not only to increase the tim lor 
the instructors’ school but also to add 
five members to the training staff Each 
roles dey irtment operating a zone school 
will send its instructor to Poughkeepsic 
next month. His expenses will be paid 


by the Mayors’ Conference. 


Methods of Pay and Training for 
Part-Paid Fire Departments 
a HE method of pay has a far- 
reaching effect on the disciplin 
of a fire department in which regular and 
call men are employed,” J. E. Taplin, 
Chief of the Fire Department of Black- 
well, Okla., and President of the South- 
western Association of Fire Chiefs, told 
the members of the 57th annual conven- 
tion of the International Association of 
Fire Chiefs at Birmingham, Ala., last 
month. Mr. Taplin delivered a paper on 
“The Organization and Discipline of a 
Paid and Part-Paid Fire Department.” 

“A new method adopted by a depart- 
ment in a city of 12,000 people by which 
each call man gets just as much pay for 
attendance at drills as at fires, seems to 
produce results that were lacking in other 
methods of pay. The former plan paid 
each call man $2 for every fire call, and 
attendance at weekly drills was obliga- 
tory. If a member was absent on his 
company drill night, $1 was deducted from 
his pay. Results were fairly good in 
attendance at both fires and drills. The 
cost of this service averaged about $100 
per month, which amount was included 
regularly in the yearly budget. 

“The growth of the city made necessary 
the doubling of the number of full-paid 
men, nine regular firemen now being em- 
ployed, working two platoons. It was 
found that most grass fires, trash fires 
aad automobile fires could be handled 
as still alarms. The result was that the 
amount the call men had been receiving 
was cut down far below previous receipts 
A lack of interest and attendance at 
once became apparent at both fires and 
drills. Previous results from the services 


the call men had been so good that 
the Chief of the Department regretted 
falling-off of results, ind after a careful 
study of conditions recommended the 
Wihg plan: 
Inasmuch as the average cost of the 
call men to the De} irtment had been 


$100 per month, it was recommended that 
his amount be paid them regularly every 
ionth and divided in proportion to the 
total number of attendances at fires and 


drills Thus each call man 


gets just as 
lor attendance it drills as at fires 
Results from this plan have been very 
satistactory. There has been an 85 per 
‘ ndance t drills nee ts 10} 
nm. If no general alarms oceur during 
the month, the same amount is paid and 
livided betwee the ill men in propor- 
tion to their attendance it’ drills The 
net result of such plan is that out of 
total of fifteen call men the city can 
cepend upon from six to ten well-trained 
firemen whose services cost less than the 
salary ol one regular man From the 
foregoing discussion it is apparent that 
the method of pay has a far-reaching 
fect on the discipline of this type of 
ae il ent 
rhe training of a part-paid department 
can best be done by arranging weekly 
drill periods, preferably at night, at which 


both regular and call men _ participate 
Actual layouts of equipment, and practice 


in the use of all appliances commonly 
ed in fire fighting, should be given 
Contests between individual firemen and 
different companies, on which time is 


ken, stimulates an interest in these drills, 
ind is of great value in making efficient 
firemen Lectures on simple hydraulies 
ind discussions on such questions as 
‘What is centrifugal force?’; ‘Explain the 
princely les of the centrifugal pump’; 
What causes water to rise in a vacuum?’: 
ind scores of others of like nature are 
very interesting to the average volunteer 
firemen. Practice in the tying of stand- 
ird fire department knots should be held 
frequently enough that all members can 
quickly ind efficiently secure a line for 
iny purpose If the men are allowed 
iv for drills, there will always be a 
good attendance, and at least 1% hours’ 
instruction can be given at each period 
Thus it will be seen that with the in- 
stitution of regular drill periods and the 
method of paying the volunteer men, as 
outlined above, the discipline of the part- 
paid department is largely solved It is 
not necessary that all men drill weekly 
If a large number of call men are used, 
one-half can drill each week, thereby 
giving each man two drills per month. 
The total number being smaller, drills 
every two weeks are to be recommended.” 


Special Attention Is Directed to 

the material on Fire Prevention and Con- 
trol, and Traffic and T: insportation, listed 
on page 3 of this issue. Outstanding is 
the uuthoritative analysis, on pages 90- 
93, of America’s first official st 


ite traffic 
code. idopted by Massachusetts This is 
presented by Maxwell Halsey, Traffic En- 
gineer for the Department of Public 
Works Note the final section—“The 
Kffect Upon the Motorist.” 
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JAMES C. SULLIVAN 
Fire Chief, Lowell, Mass. 
)o (Appointed 1927) 





WILLIAM W. HOLBROOK 
Police Chief, Framingham, Mass. 
{ (Appointed 1911) 

















R. M. TAPPIN 
Pire Chief, Gardner, Mass. 
(Appointed 1927) 


THOMAS O. D. URQUHART 
Chief of Police, Arlington, Mass. 
(Appointed 1905) 
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PUBLIC 
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The 23rd of a Series of Portraits 

of Fire and Police Chiefs, Which 

Has Appeared Monthly Since 
January, 1928 

















GEORGE F. FITZGERALD 
Marshal of Police, Holyoke, Mass. 
(Appointed 1928) 

















EB. H. BARBER 
Chief of Police, Duluth, Minn. 
(Appointed 1923) 




















HOMER R. MARCHANT 
Pire Chief, Gloucester, Mass. 
(Appointed 1918) 


ARTHUR MONTMENY 
Fire Chief, Chicopee, Mass 
(Appointed 1921) 














MICHAEL H. CROWLEY 
Police Chief, Boston, Mass. 
(Appointed 1915) 

















CHARLES B. CORLISS 
City Marshal, Gloucester, Mass. 
(Appointed 1928) 








JOHN J. McBRIDE 
Chief of Police, Cambridge, Mass. 
(Appointed 1918) 
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J. J. PSZANOWSKI 
Police Chief, Omaha, Nebr 
(Appointed 1928) 


JOHN J. O’BRIEN 
Police Chief, Belmont, Mass. 
(Appointed 1929) 


HENRY C. LINDHOLM 
Supt. of Police 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Appointed 1929) 















When you need openings 
for additional drainage, for 
pipe conduits, for passage-ways or 

any similar purpose, use the Armco Jack- 
ing Method. Armco engineers will be glad'to 

give you the benefit of years of actual field experi- 
ence. They have facts obtainable through no other 
source. They are available on every Armco drainage project. 


ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Member of the National Municipal! League 


No Detour 

No Pavement to Replace 
No Loose Fill to Maintain 
Actual Cost 44% of Estimate 
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Armco culverts and 
drains are manufactured 
from the Armco Ingot 
Iron of The American 
Rolling Mill Company 
and always bear its brand 


ARMCO CULVERTS 


© 1929, A.C.M.A 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American Crrty. 
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spacious development 


2. 
lighted, well cleaned 
3. 
able water 
4. 


age and garbage 





Streets and roads that are well built. well 


An abundant supply of pure, soft, palat- 


Sanitary and economical disposal of sew- 
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A Platform of Progress for Municipalities and Counties: 
1. City and regional planning and zoning for 


5. Fire and police departments 
trained and equipped 

6. Thorough and uniform traffic control; 
fewer grade crossings 

7. Plenty of parks, parkways, playgrounds, 
and swimming pools 

8. Administrative efficiency and citizenship 
aid in bringing these things to pass 


443 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


50 Cents, $4 a Year 


properly 




















Three Outstanding European Airports 


And Practical Suggestions 


ASSISTANT 


RACTICALLY every important 
P capital in Europe is now served by 

one or more air lines. Austria, Bel- 
gium, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, Po- 
land, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
all are utilizing aircraft. Despite the 
handicap of numerous nearby inter- 
national borders, air commerce in Eu- 
rope is growing steadily. 

Last year, Germany, for example, flew 
7,030,565 miles, carried 115,000 passen- 
gers, handled 1,130,000 pounds of mail, 
and transported 4,282,000 pounds of bag- 
gage and express. France was not far 
behind with 3,753,133 miles flown in reg- 
ular service, 21,000 passengers carried, 
1,607,280 pounds of mail and 2,755,000 
pounds of baggage and express. The fig- 
ures for other European nations might 
also be cited; but suffice it to say that 
practically every country in Europe is 
making large strides in civil aeronautics 

Last year, the postal administration of 
Spain started a service whereby mail for 
international air transport is received by 
Spanish post-offices for sixteen different 
European nations. The Italian Govern- 
ment is encouraging the use of private 
aircraft, both of national and of foreign 
registration, by providing airport facili- 
ties and services. During the first three 
months of operation of the through lines, 
more than 5 tons of mail were carried be- 
tween England and India. Great Britain 


for American Aviation Based on a Study of Commercial 


Aeronautics in Europe 


By CLARENCE M 
SECRETARY OF 


YOUNG 


: a 
AMERICA’S NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE FOR AERONAUTICS, 
MAJOR CLARENCE M. YOUNG 
This picture, taken at Croydon, shows Major 
Young standing beside the Department of Com- 


merce airplane in which he made a tour of 
European airports last spring 





has, in addition to its numerous sched- 
uled air lines, 13 subsidized flying clubs 
and 5 independent ones. These sub- 
sidized flying clubs at the end of 1928 
had 3,288 members, compared with only 
780 three years earlier, and now have 420 
qualified pilots. 





COMMERCE FOR AERONAUTICS 


Facilities of European Air Services 


As an instance of the services available 
in Europe, air mail from Berlin is de- 
livered in London by noon of the fol 
lowing day. On the return flight, mail 


leaving London at 8:15 in the morning 
arrives at Berlin at 5:25 the same after- 
noon. A combination of train-plane ser- 
vice permits the transfer of mail between 


erlin and Barcelona, Spain, in 24 hours 
Some idea of the rapid developments 
taking place in European air commerce 
may be had from the fact that a single 
company in Germany, the Deutsche Luft 
Hansa, started operating 30 airlines in 
April, 1926, and added 24 additional lines 
within a few months. This number had 
increased to 90 by the summer of 1928; 
ol these, S4 were operated by the com- 
pany, and 6 were maintained in coopera- 
tion with foreign countries. Special ex- 
press services are now operated between 
London, Amsterdam, Hanover and Ber- 
lin, and between Paris, 
Mulheim and Berlin 


an agreement entered 


Cologne, Essen, 
As the result of 
into between this 
company and the German Imperial Rail 
ways, express can now be sent to any 
place in Germany where there is a rail 
way station, through the combined util 
Fol 
lowing the successful introduction of the 
through air and rail service in 1927, the 
Luft Hansa arranged with the German 


railroad company for the transfer of 


ization of air and rail transport 


passengers, effective September 1, 1928. 
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g ie to five rou! rips 
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romotion of civil air transport 
In Germany, too, the nationa 
d municy governments a 
in the promotion of air trans- 
spending some $20,000,000 
r this T rnose Fr nees 1929 


tion for all Government aero- 


tivities amounted to over $70,- 
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e { tne ‘ i' rroO I ‘ Y 
tion in Europe, the Continent 
oped a number ot exceller I 
three of these airports are out 
Crovdon at London, Le 
Bourget at Paris, and Tempelhof at Ber- 
lu Each of these airports is approx 
mate 100 acres in area, has similar 
ground equipment, accommodates similar 
tr nd exercises about the same tv} 
‘ rol over activities; moreover, the 
respective governments ol all three ad- 


here 1 the 
1919. which makes them all amenable to 
There 
ficient difference in the local man- 
agement, however, to warrant separate 
reference to each. 


International Convention ol 


practically uniform regulations 


Is su 
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The Croydon Airport (London) 


The ( j Aird f I s ire 
ntly rele l ~ l n Ter 
, r 4 irome e nea;r th 
re Ul skirts ¢ 
| S h ne mule 
’ tr ' et ' ' ‘ , ‘ 
< itor r tax 
As rom 45 n : hour 
ne mam dow! London. de 
na , 1 trai 
ena My SsLret i I 
service his time elen VOI 
e, es vy whe t col 
nectiol vith the col ely short 
hts ipout tw I hours to 
Paris Brussels: but apparently the 
determining factor in the selection of this 
site Vas ay ullable ire 
The administration building at Croy- 
ci zs extremelv we rranged On the 
first floor is a large ve equipped wal 
ng-roon th the CKE na n rma 
tion es of the various nes opel 
ng on ali sides U gh a series 
ol coves There ire - provided 
buffet i news-stand i hes waiting- 
room, and a large map oi t! rious al! 
routes showing weather conditions 
various locations. This n s kept cur 
rent. and a very interesting meth 
showing departures and arrivals of al 


planes is maintained 

An enclosed passage in which passport 
and other formalities are observed, leads 
from the waiting-room to the airdrome 
This corridor, which is part of the 
building, terminates at the platform 
which the plane is 


upon departing 
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waiting its passengers. When passen- 
gers board the plane, their luggage has 
ilready been placed aboard by attend- 
ants and properly stowed away An- 
other passage leading from the airdrome 
to the waiting-room is quite similar ex- 
cept that it takes the passengers through 
the customs office as well as through 
the passport corridor. Here again the 
luggage causes the passenger no annoy- 
ince; it is taken from the plane to the 
customs counter for examination in his 
presence, and from there to the airline's 
bus or to the passenger’s other means 
of transportation. There are no other 
entrances or exits either to or from the 
uirdrome; there are, however, suitable 
places where motor cars may be parked 
and where the public may sit or stand 
to watch activities, but they are out- 
side the enclosure of the airdrome land 
ing field. 

The second floor of the administratio 
building contains a large number of 
office rooms which are occupied by the 
uirdrome staff, including the weather 
bureau, the aircraft inspectors, and thé 
iirdrome officers. Other offices on this 
floor are leased to various 


air lines for 
he use of clerical personnel and lo 
representatives; and still others are 
available for expansion as activities in- 
crease. 

An integral part of the administration 
building is a four-story tower at the 
side of the airdrome, which is sur- 
mounted by a radio mast. This tower 


contains a chart or map room and a 










PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS AND RUNWAYS OF THE CROYDON AIRPORT, LONDON 
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Photograph by Ewing Galloway, New York 
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LE BOURGET, FRANCE’S MOST FAMOUS AIRPORT 


radio room; from a platform surround- 
ing it, traffic signals are displayed con- 
trolling the movements of arriving and 
departing planes. 

Immediately adjoining the administra- 
tion building is a freight and merchan- 
dise building for storage and customs 
purposes. Also provided is a privately 
operated hotel, just a 


few feet 


away, 
which has comfortable rooms, ample 
restaurant facilities, and a roof which 


has been made available for guests wish- 
The 
hangars and shops are of conventional 
type and are located in the vicinity of 
the administration building—the shops 
for engine repair, overhaul and testing 
being in the rear of the hangar line. All 
buildings, ol course, are of fireproof con- 
struction 


ing to observe airdrome activities 


Among the several different airlines 
operating from the Croydon Airdrome 
are Luit Hansa (Germany), Imperial 


Britain), Air Union 
(France), Sabena (Belgium), and Royal 
Dutch or K.L.M. (Holland). Each line 
maintains fixed schedules; and _ their 
arrivals and departures are, of 
a matter of regularity which naturally 
contributes materially to the control of 
activities. 


Airways (Great 


course 


Each plane, upon arriving, 


whether in scheduled operation or other- 
wise, must taxi to the platform, or “t 
report 


ar- 


mac,” as it is called, and in; 


and the same is true of departing planes 
which must taxi from the platform to 
the point of take-off and there receiv 
a signal from the tower before starting 
the take-off run. 
Only a relatively 


r non-sched 


small 
uled flying is done 


mount 


itinerant ¢ 


it this airport. Flying instruction 

the most part is carried on at flying 
clubs located elsewhere This means 
that the dominating activity at Croyd 


s scheduled service 


Le Bourget Airport (Paris) 
The 


most famous airport in Frane¢ 

is Le Bourget, located on the skirts 
Paris at about the same distance from 
downtown Paris as is Croydon from 
Londo There is a street-car servi 
most of the way; but as this is some 
vhat devious and comparatively slov 


way to reach the uirport is Dy 
Under 


uirport can 


15 minutes 


1utomonplle bus taxicab 


or 
normal traffic conditions the 


be reached in about 
Like Croydon, Le 


roximately 400 


Bourget comprises 


tpt icres, and the il 


rangement of buildings with respect 


the landing area is quite similar. Th 
1dministration building, however, is not 
S ¢ orate nor does it contain as gre 


ictivities—the meteor 


Weal and radio stations be iocated mM 


Ing 


smailer building nearby. Entrance to 
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Airdrome, is located within the city 
dimits Berlin, approximately 15 min 


; 


utes from the business section by auto 


mobile or bus. It now serves 29 different 
airlines. Street cars pass within a com- 
| é short walking distance, and 
el Ise Indy ative ol the ease 

vhich this airdrome is reached, it 
ncommon tor 20,000 people to 

visit it during a summer week-end whe 
aircrait activities are it their height 
Ample facilities for comfort and entet 
tainment are provided, and the airdrome 
takes on a gala atmosphere upo! the 
ghtest provot ition, even though i 
sn dmission charge is ordinarily 
mace rhe. proximity of the airdrome 
to the city is a decided advantage and 
makes it extremely popular, not only 
with the interested observers but with 
the users ol air transport as wel On 


ision recently, more than 200,000 
visitors assembled there to pay respects 
to some distine 


{ 


returning aviator ol 


NOVEMBER, 


1dmin- 
ar- 


Here the bui 
hangars 


ranged in conventional manner along one 


dings nciuaing 
ind shops ire 


side of the airdrome—the center of the 
croup being the administration building 
This building offices of the 
\irport companies, as well as the 

ther and other activities, in- 


contains the 


ling yx st-office, customs office, alr- 
hort restaurant, waiting-room, and the 
iffic offices of Deutsche Luft Hansa 
As is the case at Croydon, entrance 
ne rdrome 1s effected through the 
istoms and passport ofhces by way 
1 eanopied corridor to the loading 
platform. Immediately in front of the 
idministration building and on either 
side of the entrance corridor, Is a large 
enclosure provided with tables and 
chairs, which constitutes an outdoor 


and beer garden Between 


it and the loading platform is yet an 


other 


restaurant 


enclosure to which spect 
idmuitted 
In front 


itors are 


of the administration build- 
control from which all 


ne < 


tower! 
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courtesy of the German Tourist Information Office, 


PLAN OF THE TEMPELHOF AIRPORT, BERLIN 
The small dark circles indicate the location of a numer of subway and railroad stations, con 


venient for the public. The airdrome is shown in the center. 


northwest, are colonies of small gardens. 


Below it, and also above it to the 


The airport street borders the airdrome on the north. 


The line of the Berlin City Railway is seen running from west to east toward the bottom of the 
cture. Facilities for comfert and pleasure surround the airdrome 
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aircraft traffic, whether incoming or 
outgoing, is controlled by signals from 
the airdrome police. Five permanent 
hangars, of fireproof construction and 
unusual size, are located on either side 
of the administration building; they are 
provided with steel doors electrically 
driven and opening horizontally. Be- 
tween the hangars are large repair shops, 
well equipped with overhead carriers, 
supplies, tools and machinery. Between 
two of the hangars is located an under- 
ground fuel tank of 40,000 litres capa- 
city; in front of another is a 20,000- 
litre tank; and in front of a third is a 
100,000-litre tank, the latter being 
equipped with electrically driven, cen- 
trally controlled pumps. 

The entire airdrome is surrounded by 
a substantial fence, and in addition to 
obstruction lights, beacons, etc., the 
effective landing area is enclosed with 
boundary markers made up of neon 
tube units about 7 feet in length spaced 
it approximately 300-foot intervals. An 
unusual but very desirable feature of 
this port’s equipment is a broad, hard- 
surfaced apron extending the entire 
length of the hangar line. Approximately 
300 feet in width, this apron greatly 
facilitates the maneuvering of planes in 
and out of the hangars and taxiing to 
and from the loading-station, which is 
located in front of 
building. 


the administration 


A hotel has not yet been provided 
here, but it is believed existing plans 
contemplate the enlargement of the ad- 
ministration building or the addition of 
a suitable building for that purpose. 
Meanwhile, the restaurant concession has 
been let to the Mitropa, an organization 
which operates the dining-cars on the 
railroads in Germany and which has 
also the buffet privileges on the Luft 
Hansa airliners. 


How American Aviation Can Profit from 
Europe’s Experience 

My recent survey of European air- 
ports convinced me that three things 
are fundamentally applicable to airport 
management and administration in the 
United States: (1) adequate jurisdiction 
with a qualified executive in charge; 
2) definite control of all activities, in- 
cluding their segregation when possible 
and advisable; and (3) uniform rules 
and regulations governing the operation 
of aircraft in the vicinity of the airport, 
and in landing and taking-off. I am 
also convinced that the problems of 
airport management can be successfully 
handled without difficulty, if a com- 
petent executive with suitable authority 
exercises intelligent control over all 
activities, in conformity with uniform 
requirements. 

A combination of reliability, comfort, 
and speed is fundamental to the success- 

















ful operation of any air transport 
system, whether it be in the United 
States, Europe, or elsewhere. This in- 
volves practically all elements entering 
into such a system—aircraft, pilots, 
ground personnel and equipment, air- 
ways, schedule maintenance, radio and 
weather service, and adequate airports. 
Fortunately, services operating wholly 
within the United States are not con- 
cerned with the more or less annoying 
business of passports and customs 
caused by the many border crossings 
in Europe. Many of the air journeys 
there, even though they are of only two 
or three hours’ duration, place one in 
several different countries, with different 
languages, different customs and the 
usual examination of 
luggage, formalities and immigration, 
public health, ete. Here, we can fly 
almost 3,000 miles and still be in the 
same country. Consequently, we seldom, 
if ever, see or hear of a 





passports and 


passport or 
customs official, unless, of course, one 
of the several existing international 
services is used. This is a distinct ad- 
vantage, and will react most favorably 
on our alr transport system. 


Despite - this important advantage, 
however, American manufacturers and 
operators realize that they can profit 
by the long operating experience of the 
European lines, and numbers of rep- 
resentatives of our aeronautic industry 
have visited Europe at various times for 
the purpose of studying their methods. 
One thing which they have learned from 
Europe is the importance of details, the 
refinement of comparatively minor 
things which either irritate or gratify 
the users of air transport. The manner 
in which passengers are transported to 
and from the airport, the facility with 
which their luggage is handled for them, 
the ease with which they are trans- 
ferred to and from the aircraft, their 
comfort im the plane while en route, 
all furnish examples of these details 
and refinements. 


While the actual transportation from 
one airport to another may seem to 
dominate all other phases, the passenger 
will not overlook the fact that he was 
obliged to trundle his own luggage in 
a-taxi to the airport, to find his own 
way to the aircraft by way of the 
propeller blast, or to locate his own seat 
reservation. Nor does he like to amuse 
himself en route by wondering what lo- 
cation he is passing over, by asking 
himself whether the aircraft is on 
schedule, or wondering where a blanket 
can be found when altitude makes the 
cabin chilly, or why the belt contrap- 
tion is placed on his seat, or why the 
aircraft bounces around in rough air, 
without knowing that it is a normal 
condition in the particular localities. 
American air transport lines have al- 
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MAIN BUILDING OF THE TEMPELHOF AIRPORT AT NIGHT 
This is the side where planes take off 


ready recognized the importance ot 
these and numerous other similar details 
and are giving very careful consideration 
to the comfort the 
traveling public. Most European lines, 
too, have given this phase ol air trans- 
port a great deal of thought, and that 
is one reason why these lines have been 
so highly regarded. 


and convenience of 


America’s Air Transport Service — 
A Three-Year Growth 

Because of America’s freedom from 
international boundaries, great distances 
between centers of population, high 
standards of living, density of commerce 
and other inherent advantages, the de- 
velopment of a great air 
Already American 
airplanes are flying more than 80,000 
miles per day; already we have more 
than 15,000 miles of fully equipped air- 
ways; 


transport 
system Is inevitable 


already we have a thousand air- 
ports, both municipal and commercial, 
in active operation, with an additional 
1,200 either proposed or in the process 
the 


of construction, and a number of 


former are rapidly becoming the equal 
of any of the famous uirports ol the 
world 

It is necessary to be mindful that 


practically all of this has been accom- 
plished within a period of three years, 
without direct Government subsidy, and 


private enterprise entirely. During that 


brief period of time the air transport 
organizations have been able to train 
personnel and gain valuable operating 
experience the aircraft manutacturer 
has concentrated on the design of alr 


craft especially adapted to the transpor- 


tation needs, and the Department ol 
Commerce has made substantial progress 
in the development and establishment 
of a comprehensive airways system fully 
known aids to air 


equipped with all 


navigation. It all provides a most ad- 
vantageous promise for the further ex- 
tension of the air transportation services 
United States, whether for mail, 
merchandise or passengers, to any extent 
for which there can possibly be a de- 


mand 
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America’s First Official State Code on Traffic 





Signals Issued by Massachusetts 


By MAXWELL HALSEY 


Trarric ENcINeER ror DEPARTMENT or Pustic Works, THe CoMMONWEALTH oF MassaCHUSETTS 


HE area of influence of the auto- 
ig mobile has been increased from 

the individual city or town to 
the county, the state and even the in- 
terstate region. With this expansion of 
driving habits, the motorist has been 
expected to familiarize himself with the 
regulations and devices to be found in 
each jurisdiction through which he 
travels. Lack of uniformity has made 
this exceedingly and increasingly diffi- 
cult. As a natural result of the growing 
number of vehicles upon the highways, 
numerous and varied devices for the ex- 
pedition of traffic have appeared. 

The unnecessary delay and confusion 
caused by these conditions had served 
to crystallize the feeling throughout the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts that 
steps must be taken toward standard- 
ization. Early last year the Legislative 
Court of Massachusetts, recognizing the 
seriousness of existing conditions, passed 
@hapter 357, Act of 1928. This pro- 
vided for basic uniformity by placing the 
Department of Public Works in a su- 
pervisory position and by requiring that 
aj! traffic control signals installed and/or 
operated must have the written approval 
of said Department. 

In order to facilitate the business of 
approving all signals, and as a guide to 
city and town off-cials, the Department 
has now prepared a bulletin setting 
forth the standards required before its 
approval would be given. This bulletin 
covers the entire field of traffic control 
signals and is the first definitive state- 
ment covering that subject. It is in 
basic conformity with the national stand- 
ards as set forth in the report of the 
committee of the American Engineering 
Council on Street Traffic Signs, Signals 
and Markings. 

If traffic control signals are to be ef- 
fective, they must be used only where 
there is a proper demand for them: 
they must be of good design, they must 
be installed correctly, and they must be 
operated properly. To meet these re- 
quirements, the code establishes stand- 
ards of utility, design, installation and 
operation. 


Standards of Utility 


In order to prevent the installation 
of unnecessary and harmful signals, the 
code provides that no signal may be in- 
stalled or operated unless conditions 
warrant its use. Minimum conditions 
are established, below which approvals 


will not be given. Where installations 
are to be justified solely by vehicular 
volume, there must be at least 500 ve- 
hicles entering the intersection per hour, 
of which 25 per cent, or 125 vehicles, 
must be upon the cross street. It should 





“A Standard Code for 
Traffic Control Signal 
Installation and 
Operation” 

In the opinion of Miller Me- 
Clintock, Director of the Al- 
bert Russel Erskine Bureau for 
Street Traffic Research, of Har- 
vard University, the new docu- 
ment bearing the above title 
will have a more important ef- 
fect on sane progress in traffic 
control than any other report 
with which that Bureau has 
been identified. This new Code 
has been prepared jointly by 
Dr. McClintock and by the au- 
thor of the accompanying ar- 
ticle, Maxwell Halsey, who has 
been for two years an Albert 
Russel Erskine Fellow, and is 
now Traffic Engineer of the De- 
partment of Public Works, of 
the Commonwealth of Massa- 

chusetts. 

The full text of the Code, 
with appendixes containing 
forms for applications and per- 
mits and traffic count forms, 
has been published as Traffic 
Bulletin No. 2, obtainable on 
application to Mr. Halsey, at 
State House, Boston. 











be remembered that this figure is strictly 
minimum and is not to be taken as a 
condition for which the Department 
would recommend a signal installation. 
It is merely used to prevent installa- 
tions which would be of a detrimental 
character, until such time as the engi- 
neering studies now under way may be 
completed and a scientific basis for vol- 
ume requirements established. 

If pedestrian traffic is to warrant the 
installation, there must be at least 250 
pedestrians crossing the intersection each 
hour in addition to the requirement of 
500 vehicles per hour. It will be noticed 
that the number of pedestrians merely 
replaces the amount of cross traffic re- 
quired. Unless there exists a conflict 


of movement either between vehicles or 
between vehicles and pedestrians, there 
is no necessity for signals as far as the 
mere volume is concerned. 

If signals are to be justified by a ne- 
cessity to control speed, excessive aver- 
age speeds must be shown. If an addi- 
tional signal is to be installed upon the 
basis that it is needed to assist an exist- 
ing system, then it must be shown that 
it will add to the efficiency of that sys- 
tem. Where unusual conditions exist, 
traffic-actuated devices may be installed 
regardless of the above restrictions. 

Any of the above warranting condi- 
tions must be shown by actual traffic 
counts, thus placing the entire method 
of justifying signals upon an engineering 
basis. 


Standards of Design 

In order to make it possible for all 
motorists to be faced with traffic sig- 
nals which appear the same and give 
similar indications, the code has specified 
the type of signal indication to be used. 
The type of signal chosen is that now in 
use in a great majority of installations 
throughout the country. The stand- 
ards provide for a signal face having 
three round lenses with a diameter of 8 
inches each. These lenses are to be red, 
yellow, and green, with the red lens at 
the top, the yellow lens in the middle 
and the green lens at the bottom. Where 
special turning conditions require it, a 
green arrow is permitted. This must be 
located below the green lens. Lettering 
is not permitted on lenses, because it 
impairs visibility, and the meaning of 
colors is legally specified. In order to 
insure a good signal indication, lenses are 
required to be independently illuminated 
by a traffic lamp of not less than 60 
watts, and to have a visibility from all 
points up to 300 feet. 

The colors used in signals are re- 
quired to have the following meanings: 
Red is a stop indication. Yellow is a 
change indication. Green is a go indi- 
cation, and where the green arrow is 
permitted, it is a turn indication. Where 
the red and yellow lenses are shown 
simultaneously, they constitute a special 
pedestrian period indication. The flash- 
ing red is a stop-before-entering indica- 
tion, and may be used only upon through 
ways or boulevard stop streets. The 
flashing yellow is a cautionary indica- 
tion. 


or 
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STANDARD POSITIONS REQUIRED FOR SIGNAL INSTALLATIONS UNDER THE NEW MASSACHUSETTS CODE 


In applying the Code to non-standard existing installations, the Massachusetts Department of Public Works has adopted the liberal policy of a 
tentative schedule of time limits for conversion, varying according to importance and to the availability of standard parts and of funds 
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Standards of Installation 

In order that motorists may be guar- 
anteed good visibility, and may know 
where to expect to find traffic signals at 
intersections, the code has_ specified 
standards which will give a uniform loca- 
tion and provide visibility sufficiently 
in advance of the intersection to permit 
a vehicle to stop before reaching it. The 
control indications of each installation 
are limited to vehicles within one block 
of said intersection. 

The location chosen as standard is the 
far nght corner. This provides for four 
signals at the average intersection, and 
instructs the motorist to expect to find 
all his indications upon the far right. 
The only exception to this location is at 
intersections where the street area is so 
large that it permits the placing of a 
traffic island, a location which in some 
instances represents the best place for 
control signals. When a signal is lo- 
cated upon the far right corner, it is 
usually placed at the intersection of the 
curb line of the street whose traffic it 
controls and the property line of the 
intersecting street. The far right cor- 
ner location for traffic signals has been 
chosen because it can be used in the ma- 
jority of intersections, because it gives 
the best visibility, and because, being 
out of the roadway proper, it does not 
interfere with turning movements. 

The height of signals is placed at not 
less than 8 feet, to insure visibility over 
the top of the average parked ear, nor 
nore than 16 feet, to keep signals from 
being placed so high as to be invisible 
heca use of sun visors or the tops of cars. 
Wherever signals are over the roadway, 
they must be 14 feet 6 inches above the 
surface of the pavement to give clear- 
ance for trucks. The most common 
height will be 8 to 10 feet. 

Signals must be located in every case 
80 as 10 give approaching traffic a sig- 
nal indication from all points up to 150 
feet. This is to provide adequate brak- 
ing distance for speeds up to 40 miles 
per hour. The code also specifies that 
signals shall not be more than 100 feet 
from the point where vehicles are ex- 
pected to stop. This guarantees posi- 
tive indications and prevents confusion 
as to whether the signal is for the ap- 
proaching or the next intersection. All 
signals are required to be shielded in 
such a manner that the approaching mo- 
torist will see only the signal intended 
for his direction. 


Standards of Operation 

There are many signals of good de- 
sign which are properly installed at in- 
tersections where there is a legitimate 
demand for them, but which are not ef- 
fective because of their improper opera- 
tion. In order to secure efficient opera- 
tion and to,provide the motorist with 
a consistent method of signal control 


with which he may easily become ac- 
quainted, the code establishes standards 
of operation. 

The first requirement follows general 
railroad practice and requires that all 
signals must operate continuously, either 
as conirol devices (stop and go), or as 
warning devices (flashing yellow, or, in 
the case of through ways, flashing red 
upon the side street and flashing yellow 
upon the through way). In other words, 
there shall be no dead signals; thus 
whenever a motorist sees a dark signal, 
it will be an indication to him that the 
signal is out of order and that he should 
exercise more than ordinary caution. 


The next provision requires that traf- 
fic signals may operate as control devices 
only when conditions warrant control, as 
established in standards of utility, and 
that at all other times they must act as 
warning devices, giving indications of a 
flashing character. The only exceptions 
to this are progressive systems and traf- 
fic-actuated devices, which, because they 
do not cause unnecessary delay, may 
operate continuously, regardless of how 
light the traffic may be. The most evi- 
dent result of this requirement is that 
during the late hours of the night mo- 
torists will not be stopped and re- 
quired to wait unnecessarily when there 
exists no cross traffic. Instead, they 
will be required by the flashing indica- 
tion to cross the intersection slowly and 
with caution. 

Since one of the greatest evils of mod- 
ern traffic control signal operation is the 
use of excessively long time-cycles, the 
code establishes maximum lengths of 
cycle. Three classifications are estab- 
lished. Intersections with three or four 
entering ways have a maximum of 60 
seconds, those with five entering ways, 
80 seconds; and special intersections 
with unusual conditions have a maxi- 
mum of 120 seconds. When a special 
pedestrian interval is employed, an ad- 
ditional 20 seconds is allowed. Periods 
or intervals are required to rotate in 
order to prevent giving one period more 
than once in a single cycle. Periods 
must always be in proportion to the 
amount of traffic using them. The code 
requires that traffic counts be taken and 
that the signals be timed in actual pro- 
portion to the traffic arriving upon each 
street. 

Another common ailment among pres- 
ent signal operations is the use of an 
excessive number of periods or intervals, 
a practice which reduces the capacity 
of the intersection materially. To pre- 
vent this, the code establishes maxi- 
mums. Intersections with three or four 
entering ways may have only two peri- 
ods, those with five entering ways may 
have three movements, and special] in- 
tersections four movements. This does 
not include special pedestrian periods, 


and when they are used, an additional 
interval may be allowed. 

The yellow change period is required 
following the green signal for a period 
of from 3 to 5 seconds. This time is 
necessary to provide adequate braking 
distance for those who are about to 
stop. A change period is permitted 
following the red, but is not required. 
The yellow may be displayed either with 
the green as an overlap or alone. It 
must be displayed independently of 
the red or it would be confused with the 
special pedestrian period. Where the 
special pedestrian period is used, the 
code specifies that it shall not be longer 
than 20 seconds nor less than 15. 

Still another of the harmful practices 
being used in current signal operation 
is that of erecting a series of adjacent 
installations and of not providing for 
any type of coordination. This means 
that the motorist is never sure of get- 
ting through more than one of them 
without being delayed. To prevent this 
type of operation, the code requires that 
whenever signals are within 2,000 feet 
of each other they must be coordinated. 
The code limits the so-called simultane- 
ous type of coordination, which gives all 
green indications in the same direction 
at the same time, to systems of not 
more than two signals, on account of 
the fact that this system encourages 
speeding and is low in efficiency when 
compared to the other types. The lim- 
ited progressive system, which gives 
every other indication the same color, 
is limited to localities where the street 
blocks are of equal length, and where 
traffic demands are approximately the 
same at all intersections, for, unless 
these conditions are present, the limited 
progressive systems cannot work effi- 
ciently. The flexible progressive system 
of coordination is permitted and recom- 
mended everywhere, since it is the most 
efficient method yet devised. In order 
to move through a whole system of co- 
ordinated signals, the motorist must 
drive his vehicle at the speed for which 
the signals are timed, and therefore the 
code requires that signs be erected stat- 
ing that speed. 

Wherever traffic signals are installed 
at intersections adjacent to railroad 
grade crossings, the code requires that 
the railway warning devices be inter- 
connected with the signals in such a 
manner that when the warning signal 
indicates the approach of a train, the 
control signals will give traffic approach- 
ing the crossing a stop indication. In all 
cases a signal must be installed between 
approaching traffic and the grade cross- 
ing. In addition, a signal must be pro- 
vided for enginemen to indicate whether 
or not approaching traffic has been 


given a stop indication. 
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The Effect Upon the Motorist 


In summary, then, the standards set 
forth by the code will, from the view- 


point of the motorist, establish the fol- 
lowing: 


First —He will not be delayed by sig- 
nals installed at locations where they are 
not needed. Neither will he be delayed 
by signals operating at times of the day 
or night when traffic is too light to war- 
rant control operation. In other words, 
the only time he will be stopped will be 
when there is a legitimate utility for the 
signal which requires him to stop. 

Second—He will be faced by uniform 
signals. He will know that when he finds 
a three-color signal he must proceed on 
green, wait on yellow, and stop on red, and 
that where a four-or-five-lens signal is 
provided, there are special movements in- 
volved and he must make the turns indi- 
cated by the arrows only when said ar- 
rows are illuminated. He will also know 
that when he finds a flashing red signal 
he is approaching a through way and is 
required to come to a full stop before en- 
tering the intersection. He wili also know 
that whenever he sees a flashing yellow 
indication there is some particular hazard 
at that intersection and he is required to 
proceed with caution. 

Third—He will know that he is to ex- 
pect to find his signal indication upon the 
far right-hand corner, and that he does 
not have to obey the commands which it 
gives until he is within one block of it. 
He will know that he will be able to see 
every signal 150 feet in advance of the 
intersection, and thus will be able to stop 
in case the indication is red. He will 
know that he will never be required to 
stop more than 100 feet away from the 
signal which is controlling his actions. He 
will also know that because of proper 
shielding he will be able to see only the 
signal intended for his direction. 


Fourth—He will know that all signals 
are operating continuously, and that if he 
finds a signal dark, it is out of order and 
he must exercise caution lest the traffic 
upon the other street shall have the green 
signal. He will know that the cycles are 
not excessively long, and that he will not 
be required to wait an unnecessary length 
of time. He will know that the street 
upon which he is traveling will receive its 
full share of the cycle. He will know that 
when he is proceeding upon the green, he 
will receive a 3-5-second warning period 
of yellow, so that if he is too close to the 
intersection to stop in safety, he may have 
time to cross the intersection before cross 
traffic is released. He will know that 
where he can see several signals ahead, 
they will be coordinated, and that if he 
will drive his vehicle at the speed posted 
on the signs, he will be able to drive right 
through the entire system without being 
required to stop. He will also know that 
if a railroad grade crossing is adjacent to 
a signalized intersection, he will be given 
a stop indication in the event of a train 
crossing the tracks. 


Thus the motorist may travel from one 
jurisdiction to another with a knowledge 
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AUXILIARY SIGNS 
Requirements for the installation at certain places of auxiliary signs are given in detail in the 
code. The shape and wording of these special signs are shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
In all four, the letters and borders are black. The background is white except in the advance 
warning signal, where it is yellow 


that all control devices wi/l be basically 
the same as those to which he is accus- 
tomed in his own locality. With this 
understanding, he will be in a better po- 
sition to avoid accidents. 

It is anticipated that the changes re- 
quired by the code will be brought about 


gradually, only the most, obviously un- 
satisfactory conditions being required to 
be changed at once. All new installa- 
tions are, of course, being made in ac- 
cordance with the standards. To date, 
the state has received the full coopera- 
tion of the cities and towns. 


New Committees of National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety Now Functioning Actively 
Under Leadership of Secretary Lamont 


cy, October 10 the Committee on 
Measures for the Relief of Traffic 
Congestion (see page 87, October issue) 
held its first meeting in Washington. Its 
three subcommittees will report in Janu- 
ary. The four main committees of the 
Conference, appointed by Secretary of 
Commerce Lamont, with their subcom- 
mittees and the Chairman of each, 
thus far announced are: 


I. Protection of Railway Grade Crossings and 
Major Highway Intersections—William R. Dawes, 
Vice-President, Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
Chicago 


a. Statistics—C. E. Hill, 
Railroad, New York 


b. Physical Hazards—Leslie 
Engineer, Chicago 


as 


New York Central 


Sorenson Traffic 

c. Signs, Signals, Markings and Other Pro- 
tective Devices—Davis 8S. Beyer, Liberty 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston 

d. Vehicle Operation Regulations and Meth 
ods—E. L. Cord; President, Auburn Mo- 
tor Co., Auburn; Ind 


II. Maintenance of the Motor Vehicle—William 
Candler, Vice-President, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel 
Co., Atlanta 

a. Faulty Vehicle Maintenance—Holger Jen- 
sen, Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 


b. Technical Requirements for Proper Mainte- 
nance—L. H. Palmer, Vice-President and 
General Manager, Fifth Avenue 
Co., New York 

c. Methods for Securing Proper Maintenance 


Coach 


Sidney J. Williams, Director, Public 
Safety Division, National Safety Coun- 
cil, Chicago 


Ill. Measures for the Relief of Trafic Conges- 
treon—E. J. Mehren, Vice-President, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc., Chicago 
a. Location, Causes and Effects of Conges- 
tion—Harold 8S. Buttenheim, Editor, Tus 
Amenican City, New York 
b. Remedies and Their Appropriate Applica- 
tion—Dr. J. Gordon McKay, 
Cleveland Highway Research Bureau 
ce. Methods of Local Procedure—Harold M 
Gould, Consulting Traffic Engineer, Po- 
lice Department, Detroit 
IV. Committee to Review the Uniform Vehicle 
Code and the Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance— 
personnel to be announced 


Director, 




















Dayton Plans a River-Front Civic Center 


PRESIDENT 


SITUATION has arisen in Day- 

Ohio, which has brought 

th from the City Plan Board 

1 recommendation lor a civic group pos- 
( I s very unusual features. At 
the present time, the public buildings 
such as the City Building, County Build 
ng, Libr nd Central High School 
re scattered throughout the downtown 
{ ness without any tempt at 
gre ng Dhese buildings ire all obso- 
lete al ercrowded, many depart- 
ments having to be housed in various 
omce niding Within the next few 
years pra illy all of these buildings 
must be replaced by new ones. The 
present sites are not desirable for per- 
manent cations, since In many cases 
they small, and in some cases 
they re zing valuable land which 
would I h better be privately devel- 
oped The County Buildings, namely 
two court houses and a jail, are located 
at the ntersection of the two main 
busine thoroughfares. There is an old 
court house, constructed in 1850, of the 
Grecian type of architecture, which is 
very ind in the opinion of 





By CHARLTON D. PUTNAM 


Crry Pian Boarp, 


many people is worthy of preservation 


The limits of the central business dls- 


1 


trict are defined by an industrial district 
on the east, railroad track on the 
south, and the Miami River on the west 
and north. In the opinion of the Plan 
Board, the taking of a sufficient area in 
this central business district for pro- 
posed setting of the public buildings 
would remove from private development 
an area which ultimately will be needed 
for commercial use. Land values in this 
district are so high that financing such 
a location is almost prohibitive—certain- 
ly absolutely prohibitive if enough land 


were acquired for the ultimate needs of 
the public buildings. Therefore, the 
Plan Board has recommended an area 
just north of the business district across 
the Miami River. This area would cen- 
ter on the main north-and-south thor- 
oughfare of the city. In this location 
public buildings would be easy of access 
from the business district, but would in 
no way hamper its growth. This area 
has commercial development on Main 
Street, but the rest of it is almost en- 
tirely single-family 


occupied by resl- 


Dayton, OHIO 


dences of an inexpensive type. There is 
littlke demand for property in this dis- 
trict, and consequently the increase of 
value over the period of time necessary 
for completing the civic group will be 
small 


To Make the Miami the Seine of Dayton 

In every consideration of a site for a 
civic group it has been realized that the 
river frontage should be in the picture 
as prominently as possible. The Miami 
River is not navigable and consequently 
its banks are not required for industrial 
development. Except during a rainy 
season, there is comparatively little wa- 
ter flowing in the river; and, therefore, 
in order to make the river attractive at 
all seasons of the year, it is proposed 
that several collapsible dams be erected 
to provide for basins filling the river- 
bed from bank to bank. A considerable 
length of river frontage is already owned 
by the city, and parts of it have been 
already developed with parks. Witb 
the plan as proposed, there will be a 
distance of a mile and a half on the 
north bank of the river, opposite the 
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PLAN OF PROPOSED CIVIC CENTER FOR DAYTON 


A perspective view of the project as it will appear when completed is shown on the front cover of this issue of The American City 


business section, which would be devel- 
oped with a boulevard backed up by the 
civic group and the existing parks. On 
the south bank of the river there is a 
half-mile stretch owned by the city. One 
of the factors taken into account is the 
location of the new Art Institute and Ma- 
sonic Temple on the north bank of the 
river adjacent to the proposed site of 
the public buildings. A point of ground 
made by the junction of the Miami and 
Mad Rivers at the east end of the pro- 
posed site provides an ideal location for 
a municipal stadium, to be used for high 
school and other athletic contests. Sev- 
eral new bridges necessary for the relief 
of traffic conditions would lead from the 
business district to the civie group. 
At the present time the land north of 
the river lies about twelve feet below 
the top of the levee. It is proposed that 
all the public buildings should be con- 
structed above the level of the top of 
the levee, so that they will be effective- 
ly seen from the opposite bank. The 
area about the buildings will not be sol- 
idly filled with earth, but a substructure 
will be built on a considerable part of 
this area to provide garage and storage 
space. The concrete slab over this 


structure will be covered with sufficient 
earth to provide for lawns and planting. 
The areas about these buildings are so 
ample that the buildings can be readily 
expanded when the necessity arises. 

It is proposed at the present time to 
locate six buildings in this area—a new 


Court House, a City Building, a Li- 
brary, a High School, the Wright Me- 
morial and the old Court House. One 
of the interesting features of this plan 
will be the moving of the old Court 
House to a site in the civic group. 
There is considerable sentiment at- 
tached to this building, and one oi Day- 
ton’s citizens has agreed to move it at 
his own expense. The High School will 
be located adjacent to an existing park 
and playground, which would save the 
cost of purchasing land for this purpose. 
The sale of the present county property 
and the present high school property 


will provide sufficient funds for sites 
und buildings for these purposes in the 
group. At a later date money will have 
to be raised for the development of the 
rest of the group. 

The physical conditions attaching to 
this site are unique, and it is believed 
that the development will be different 
from anything else attempted in this 
country and will compare favorably with 
many of the river developments of Eu- 
ropean cities. The plans were prepared 
by the Dayton City Plan Board, with 
the assistance of The Technical Advis- 
ory Corporation, of New York. 


Skyscrapers—Assets or Liabilities? 


HAT the skyscraper complex has 

spread north, south, east and west, is 
indicated by the zeal with which cities in 
these various quarters have presented fig- 
ures to prove a higher rating in the num- 
ber of tall buildings than was shown for 
them in the “Census of Skyscrapers,” 
which was prepared by the Thompson- 
Starrett Co., of New York, and appeared 
in a brief article in THe American City 
for September. 

Two cities—Buffalo, N. Y., and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.—as reported last month at 
page 163, promptly came forward, through 
their chambers of commerce, to call atten- 
tion to their omission; and afterwards 
other agencies in Birmingham, Ala., and 
San Francisco, Calif., protested that the 
figures for buildings of 10 to 20 stories 
should be 22 and 105, respectively, instead 
of 13 and 45. Atlanta, Ga., revises its fig- 


ures for buildings of 10 to 20 stories, from 
17 office buildings to 31 of all kinds. On 
the other hand, the Real Estate Board of 
Kansas City, Mo., gives the buildings of 
10 to 20 stories as 37 instead of 60. 

Tue American City regrets any inac- 
curacies in the table as published, and is 
glad to publish the corrections; but while 
it feels no opposition to architecturally 
good skyscrapers when full attention is 
given to the just requirements of the sur- 
rounding land, so that ample light and air 
wil be available for future as well as pres- 
ent structures in the vicinity, and no un- 
due congestion of sidewalks, roadways, 
transit facilities and other utilities will 
result, it seems necessary to point out 
that these requirements are hardly ever 
fully met, and to call in question the 
wisdom of the present inter-city rivalry 
for high buildings. 
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National Standards for Realtor Appraisers to 
Aid Cities in Condemnation Problems 


By HERBERT U. NELSON 
EXeCUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


HE problem of purchasing or 
it condemning land at a fair price 

when needed for public improve- 
ments is admittedly one of the most 
difficult with which municipal govern- 
ments are struggling. 

In condemnation proceedings in the 
past it has been the custom for both the 
city and the owner to have their own 
expert appraisers, and the variance be- 
tween the appraisals has sometimes been 
so great as to bring discredit on the 
whole art of appraising. We have, of 
course, seen the same thing happen in 
relation to so-called expert testimony in 
other fields, particularly in relation to 
expert medical testimony in court cases 

Action taken by the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards at its an- 
nual convention recently held in Bos- 
ton in June, sets up for all members 
of the Association definite and detailed 
standards of practice for the appraisal 
of real estate. The appraisal stand- 
ards of practice, approved and recom- 
mended by the Association’s board of 
directors, and adopted by the delegate 
body, are expected to aid municipali- 
ties in acquiring real estate and to act 
as a safeguard to the public in all in- 
vesiments in real estate. 

The statement of Standards of Prac- 
tice for real estate appraisal has been 
formulated in such detail that it forms 
a 23-page pamphlet. It establishes a 
definition for appraisal terms. It out- 
lines the appraiser's procedure, lays 
down certain ethical rules, and defines 
expressly procedure which, if followed, 
will compel the appraiser to give facts 
by which his conclusions may be 
checked. An appraisal report made in 
conformity with the Association’s rec- 
ommended procedure may be defended 
in a court of law as something more 
than an unsupported opinion. 

While not mandatory, these stand- 


ards of practice set up an approved pro- 
cedure which appraisal committees of 
local real estate boards, members of the 
National Association, and individual 
realtor appraisers are recommended to 
follow in making appraisals. If fol- 
lowed, as it may confidently be ex- 
pected they will be to an increasing 
degree as time goes on, they will in- 
evitably tend greatly to reduce the zone 
in which differences of opinion can oc- 
cur with respect to the value of any 
given property. 

It cannot for a moment be assumed 
that appraising is an exact science in 
which, by mathematical processes, two 
appraisers might be expected to arrive 
at exactly the same value for any given 
piece of property. In making an esti- 
mate of value, the weight to be given 
to any given factor must be to a large 
degree a matter of judgment. The re- 
liability of the appraisal will always be 
dependent on the personal judgment 
and experience of the appraiser. More- 
over, since every piece of real estate is 
unique, the same facts will have differ- 
ent significance for different pieces of 
property. 

As in the art of medical diagnosis, 
however, it is possible by applying cer- 
tain methods of procedure and control 
to greatly reduce the zone of error and 
variation. 

It is the hope of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards that mu- 
nicipalities, banks, investment compa- 
nies and the blue-sky commissions of 
the various states will assist the Asso- 
ciation in obtaining acceptance and ob- 
servance of the standards which it 
adopted at Boston. 


Recent Action in Boston and Cleveland 

Recent action of the Boston Real 
Estate Exchange illustrates the mean- 
ing for individual cities for the adop- 


Reat Estate Boarps 


tion of national standards for real 
estate appraisal. The Boston Exchange 
has formally adopted the standards for 
its own appraisal committee and for 
all its active members in their appraisal 
procedure. This means that if munici- 
pal officials call upon the appraisal com- 
mittee of the Boston Exchange to make 
an appraisal of property which the city 
is considering purchasing, or if the 
Board’s committee or its members are 
called upon to testify in condemnation 
procedure, the public has the assurance 
that the appraisal will be made in ac- 
cordance with detailed standares of 
practice which have been carefully 
worked out by the Appraisal Division 
of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, and which are accepted 
as fundamental for sound appraisal 
procedure by the whole body of real 
estate appraisers. 

A rather spectacular illustration of 
the service which can be rendered to 
the city officials through the setting- 
up of appraisals that have behind them 
the assurance of experienced judgment 
and of freedom from bias has been 
given recently in Cleveland, Ohio. In 
three recent instances the valuation 
committee of the Cleveland Real Estate 
Board has been effective in protecting 
the taxpayers’ money in the purchase of 
publie park and playground lands which 
were being bought by the city. In one 
instance, for example, the appraisal was 
made at the request of the city govern- 
ment in order to determine the value of 
a parcel of land the purchase of which 
was contemplated for playground devel- 
opment. A resolution had been spon- 
sored by a councilman in the city coun- 
cil to purchase the site for $47,500. The 
valuation committee reported the worth 
of the property at $23,660. As a result 
of the board’s appraisal the city did not 
purchase the property. 


Massachusetts Trains Men for Highway Beautification Work 


HE Department of Public Works of 

the state of Massachusetts is train- 
ing a small army of men who, while their 
principal responsibilities will be lines and 
grades, surfaces and side drains, will be 
equipped with specialized knowledge of 
vines, shrubs, and trees, and of the es- 
thetics of roadside development. Such 
training has been found essential to satis- 
factory results in the Department's road- 
side planning and planting program, ac- 
cording to James H. Taylor, Highway 
Landscape Supervisor, reporting progress 


thereon in a recent issue of Public Roads. 

“Depressions in the road surfaces are 
known to the road maintenance man as 
‘pot holes’” says Mr. Taylor. “The 
roadside developer detects what may be 
called pot holes in the highway landscape, 
and corrects the situation, sometimes by 
filling in, and sometimes by removing de- 
tracting or barrier material. 

“All roadside pictures exist in three 
parts—foreground, middle-distance, and 
background,” he adds. “The planter must 
know the dimensional limits and con- 


trastual possibilities in shape, texture, and 
color; bark, leaf, and flowers. He must 
know the spring aspect, summer maturity, 
autumn glory, and winter value; in other 
words, he must have a complete knowl- 
edge of growing things.” 

Three tree crews are now kept in oper- 
ation throughout the year on the Massa- 
chusetts highways, each crew consisting of 
a tree agent and three men. Planting, in 
the main, is confined to new rights-of-way, 
since their widths of 60 feet or more allow 
greater opportunity for landscaping. 
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Thawing Out Winter Water-Works Problems 


By J. WALTER ACKERMAN 
Crry MANAGER, WaTERTOWN, N. Y 








A TYPICAL WINTER SCENE IN WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


HE winter brings to all water- 
T works certain problems that do 

not obtain during the warmer 
weather, and in the northern latitudes 
these problems are perhaps more acute 
than they are in the southern part of 
the United States. As Watertown, 
N. Y., is located very near the northern 
boundary, our problems perhaps repre- 
sent more or less the maximum difficul- 
ties in the United States. In addition 
to the fact of its northern location, 
Watertown is located in a limestone re- 
gion in which the outcropping is very 
near the surface. In the early days of 
water-works construction in this town, 
modern methods for rock excavation 
were not used; consequently, many of 
our mains are not laid at a proper depth. 
While we have had no trouble with the 
freezing of our mains, yet this fact per- 
sists in some of the older service pipes 
and they are too near the surface and 
subject to freezing. Our present prac- 
tice is that all water-mains, even though 
laid in solid rock, have at least five feet 
of cover. 


Thawing Services 

Because of the exposed condition of 
many of the old service pipes and the 
fact that they frequently did freeze, in 
1924 we had a local concern design an 
electrical machine for thawing these 
pipes. This machine uses alternating 
current of variable voltage and quantity, 
controlled by a field rheostat that oper- 
ates on a separate exciter on the same 
shaft with the generator. 

The generator is driven by a Ford en- 
gine and the whole equipment is suffi- 
ciently compact that it can be wheeled 
on a %-ton truck and readily trans- 
ported to any part of the city. The 


range in voltage is from 0 to 75 and the 
range in amperes is from 0 to 500. In 
the ordinary %-inch service pipe in 
which the connections through the pipe 
and adjacent pipe and main do not ex- 
ceed 300 feet, the amperes required are 
from 200 to 250, and it usually takes less 
than ten minutes after connections are 
made before the water begins to flow. 
In short lengths of pipe where there may 
be lead or fiber washers in some of the 
connections, it is usually the practice to 
begin the operation at a low amperage 
and gradually increase it after a few 
minutes if it does not start in order to 
prevent burning out such gaskets as 
may be in the line. 


Charges for Thawing 
Since these service pipes, with insuf- 
ficient cover, were paid for years ago by 
the property owners, it is felt that it is 
not their fault that the pipe freezes, 
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consequently this work is done free of 
charge. If we find from our records, 
however, that the service pipe is of suf- 
ficient depth and that the exposure is in 
the cellar or area-ways we then make a 
charge of $5 


Hydrant Inspection 
As soon as the weather becomes suf- 
ficiently cold that there is a chance of 
water freezing in any hydrants, an in- 
spection system is established with two 
men to patrol the city constantly, and 
a map is kept in the service depart- 
ment on which colored pins are used to 
indicate different conditions of hydrants. 
From the experience gained from year 
to year the men can usually locate those 
hydrants which give the most trouble. 
There are some hydrants in which the 
drainage is so poor that there is bound 
to be water standing in them. This is 
pumped out several times by a specially 
designed pump, but if it continues an 
anti-freeze solution is made by pouring 
in denatured alcohol. The test consists 
of unscrewing the nozzle cap and drop- 
ping a plummet in to find out whether 
or not there is any water in the hydrant 
In case a hydrant is found to be frozen, 
hot-water containers are taken to the job 
with the service truck, and the hot 
water is pumped in until the hydrant is 
thawe«! out. This is handled very easily. 
In case the snow becomes so deep that 
the hydrants get covered up, another 
gang is sent to shovel them out so that 
the firemen may find them in case of fire. 
In conformance with the old practice 
of painting hydrants red, we continue to 
do so, but are now painting the tops 
black so that in the winter time they 
will be more readily discovered if they 
are at all above the snow level. 


Civic Spirit Down Cellar 


O the numerous methods of arousing 

public interest in fire prevention 
activities in and about the house, as sug- 
gested by “Hintsand Pointers” this month 
(page 111), an important addition has 
just been made by the Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin in a bulletin entitled 
“A Safe Heating Plant.” 


Heating-plant defects lead, in that state, 
in the causes of fires. Specific defects 
are listed by the Commission as follows: 


Defective chimneys 

Woodwork against chimney walls 

Burning-out of unclean chimneys 

Defective stoves, boilers, furnaces and fireplaces 

Stoves, boilers, and furnaces too close to wood- 
work 

Rusted and defective smoke pipes 

Smoke pipes too near unprotected woodwork 

Hot-air pipes too close to woodwork 


Hot-air registers not packed with asbestos 

Steam pipes in contact with woodwork 

Boilers, furnaces and bake ovens on wood floors 

No floor protection under stoves 

Smoke pipes in closets, 
spaces 

Flue holes papered over or stuffed with 

Smoke pipes not rigidly wired or riveted 

Rubbish in boiler-rooms 


attics, and concealed 


rags 


Ashes in wooden or cardboard containers 


Ashes on wood floors or against walls of par- 
titions 


Overheating of stoves, furnaces, and boilers 


Most of these heating-plant danger 
points are discovered readily, and the 
remedies are just applied common sense, 
says the Commission. ‘Carelessness and 
procrastination on the part of property 
owners are responsible for the large heat- 
ing plant loss, and the considerable loss 
of human life in such fires.” 



























nation has been 


provea n 


the country since publi 
0} iroused he point ol 
outraged protest jut it has remained 
for t the most progressive land- 
planning bodies in the country to dem- 
nstrat the extent to which su h essen- 
tial structures may be made a positive 
cont! u to the charm of street and 
road Architectural distinction, an 
attract ndscape setting, and har- 
II he character of the sur- 
rounding scene, distinguish alike gaso- 
line recently «de veloped by the 
We he County, N. Y., Park Com- 
mission for the Hutchinson River Park- 
way the City Housing Corpora- 
on, for Radburn, N. J., “the new town 
for the motor age (See page 142 
this 


On the Hutchinson River Parkway 


Not ifter the opening ol the 
Hutchinson River Parkway last fall, the 
neces emergency filling stations 
became pparent to the Westchester 
County Park Commission. This eleven- 
mile lriveway extends through 
fields and woodlands formerly belonging 
t estates. The usual uncon- 


t ' 


roadside 
foothold 
ilong its borders, because the 40-foot 
is protected by park strips 
forming a_ reservation 
having a minimum width of 200 feet 
and stretching out to many times that 


id heterogeneous 
unable to 


! ~ ere 


get a 


pavement 
on both 


sides, 


Architectural Assets 














THIS, STRANGE AS IT MAY SEEM, IS A GASOLINE FILLING STATION 
It is on the Hutchinson River Parkway, of the Westchester County, N. Y., park system 


Fifteen to twenty 
1 dav run out of gasoline on 


width in some parts 
motorists 
the parkway 

The architectural treatment of the 
luildings provided to meet this emer- 


gency is unique. The stations and their 
ippurtenances are suggestive of New 
England farm buildings. One of the 


as in Rad- 
is unnecessary to have 
painted iron pump standards 
conspicuously displayed to the public 
view as sign and symbol of the build- 
ings’ purpose. Here, therefore, some of 
the supply pumps are housed complete- 
ly out of sight in the old farmhouse 
tvpe of building. Others are enclosed 


rchitects’ conceptions here, 
irn, was that it 


gaudily 








A PILLING STATION AT RADBURN, NW. J. 





in a stone curb surmounted by a lattice- 
work structure, the whole having the 
outward semblance of a well of water 
on some well-kept New England farm. 
The compressed-air standards are 
boxed-in to resemble old-fashioned hand 
pumps with the familiar long wooden 
handle. The station buildings and 
pumps are located well off the parkway 
drive, with paved entrance and exit 
roadways and a service area. The land- 
treatment includes shrubbery 
that will provide an effective screening 
and setting when another year’s growth 
is attained. 


scape 


When a motorist runs out of gasoline 
anywhere on the Parkway, motorcycle 
patrolmen, coming to his rescue, relay 
calls into one of the two filling stations. 
The patrol station is in one of these 
buildings. The services furnished to the 
public by the emergency stations are 
continuous, day and night. The general 
arrangement of the stations was worked 
out by Gilmore D. Clarke, Park Com- 
mission landscape architect; and Pen- 
rose Stout, as consulting architect, de- 
signed the buildings. 


A Different Type at Radburn 


The first filling station to be built at 
Radburn was designed by Clarence 8S. 
Stein, former Chairman of the New 
York State Commission of Housing and 
Regional Planning, and chief architect 
for the new town, and has just been 
completed. Mr. Stein gave the same 
careful attention to both building and 
layout that was given to neighboring 
structures of larger scale. The result is 
that the filling station presents itself 
to view as a small building of stone and 
stucco, with an exceptionally graceful 
roof-line. It occupies the southeast cor- 
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ner at the intersection of Plaza Road 
and Fair Lawn Avenue, and is set well 
back, with a stretch of lawn and shrub- 
bery separating it from both roadways. 
The fringe of multi-colored pumps ordi- 
narily presented to the roadside is con- 
spicuously lacking—through a solution 


interestingly different from that in 
Westchester County. Not only pumps, 
but oil-distributing tanks and all other 
adjuncts of a service station have been 
placed on a platform at the rear of the 
building in which office and storeroom 
are located. Drive-in approaches lead 
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to this platform from both roadways. 
Greasing-pits are still further to the rear. 

The two plans, essentially different in 
character and in the details of their ar- 
rangements, are, as the illustrations 
prove, almost equally a delight and a 
satisfaction to the eye. 


Making the Most of Accident Records 


vention work is statistical infor- 

mation covering street accidents 
over a considerable period of time. 
Hawley 8. Simpson, Traffic Engineer of 
Essex County, N. J., declared in a paper 
entitled “Cashing-in on Traffic Accident 
Records,” which he read in Chicago last 
month before the Eighteenth Annual 
Safety Congress. 

Such information must be carefully 
collected, carefully compiled and most 
carefully analyzed, the speaker said. 
He mentioned that the National Safety 
Council has devoted a considerable 
portion of its resources and the time of 
its field and office forces to this work 
and has established what is known as 
the Standard Accident Reporting Sys- 
tem. 

The enthusiasm of most American 
communities in attacking this problem, 
however, usually extends only to a good 
beginning in the collection of statistics, 
according to Mr. Simpson. He has 
found that their interest fails to carry 
them through the more important 
work, involving the use and study of 
that which has been collected, so that 
definite results may be accomplished in 
pointing out ways by which accidents 
may be prevented. In other words, he 
contends that there is no superstructure 
on the foundation. The research work 
and the compilation of reports prove of 
real value only when the facts and les- 
sons which they offer are properly un- 
derstood and acted upon. In this con- 
nection Mr. Simpson makes the follow- 
ing statements: 


e HE foundation of all accident pre- 


The Engineering Aspect of the 
Problem Neglected 


“The major element of neglect has en- 
tered from the engineering standpoint 
more pointedly than from any other 
angle. Little is known concerning the 
actual degree of safety afforded under 
various conditions by traffic signals and 
little of definite value concerning the stop 
street regulations. Little is known also 
of the effect on safety of various types of 
curb parking, of the effect of parking near 
intersections, of the effect of large or small 
curb radii, of the effect of street lighting, 
of parking on narrow streets, of traffic 
circles, of protected safety zones, and so 
on ad infinitum. It is this field to which 
I refer as being barely touched, yet one 
which offers unlimited possibilities. 


How a Bureau of Public Accident 
Prevention Might Operate 

“Accident prevention will necessarily 
become a specialized municipal function, 
and in the not far distant future. All acci- 
dent prevention work, of both an en- 
gineering and an educational character, 
should be conducted by a division of the 
local police department, which might very 
properly be called the ‘Bureau of Public 
Accident Prevention.’ This bureau should 
be directed by an able man of executive 
and organizing ability, initiative, resource 
and personal magnetism. 

“This bureau should be given sole and 
complete charge of the accident reporting 
system, filing, tabulating, analyzing and 
investigating of all accidents, as reported 
on the standard forms by policemen or 
citizens. The major efforts of the bureau 
should be devoted to the analysis of the 
reports, the preparation of charts and dia- 
grams showing the existing conditions, and 
the preparation and submission of reports 
suggesting changes which, in the light of 
their investigations, seem to be practical. 
In order that the work of the bureau 
may not be nullified through petty jeal- 
ousies and the involved red tape typical 
of semi-military organizations, it is fur- 
ther essential that the bureau director 
report to, and be responsible only to, the 
highest ranking authority in the police de- 
partment, whether it be the commissioner 
or the chief, and not responsible, except in 
an indirect and advisory capacity, to the 
official holding the position similar to di- 
rector of traffic. In short, the Director of 
the Bureau of Public Accident Prevention 
and the Director of Traffic should be-of 
equal rank and authority. Otherwise, the 
bureau may become lost in a maze from 
which it will never extricate itself. Its 
importance is such that every effort should 
be extended to permit the bureau to func- 
tion to the fullest possible degree.” 


Use of Pin Maps 

Analyzing accident records, field sur- 
veys and studies of intersections at which 
accidents are prevalent will produce the 
quickest and most satisfactory results, 
rather than simply a study of accident 
statistics in general, asserts Mr. Simp- 
son. One of the most effective ways in 
which this may be accomplished, he 
points out, is through the use of spot or 
pin maps which show by colored or 
variously shaped pins, the type of acci- 
dent at each particular location. Before 
this sort of record has been long kept, 
what Mr. Simpson terms “sore points,” 
where the frequency of the accidents is 


high, will begin to appear, and then the 
real work of the bureau begins. He 
would have these intersections listed in 
the order of their seriousness and a spe- 
cial record kept for each intersection, in 
which the details of each accident are 
given, as well as the approximate loss 
in each instance. Following this part of 
the program should come the detailed 
analysis of accidents, which should be 
studied and grouped in every possible 
manner, such as by hours, directions, 
type, month, day, age of pedestrians in- 
volved, etc. And upon the study of these 
analyses should be based, in Mr. Simp- 
son’s opinion, the recommendations, 
which may range from the mere trim- 
ming of trees or shrubs to a complete 
reconstruction of the intersection; the 
placing of traffic signals; the installa- 
tion of warning signs; changes in park- 
ing regulations; the stationing of patrol- 
men at certain points during certain 
hours, the re-routing of school children, 
the relocation of street lights, and many 
other possible changes. 

“Following the introduction of the 
recommended change or changes, the acci- 
dent record of the intersection should 
continue to be kept and compared with 
the record preceding the change. A val- 
uable method of more general accident 
analysis is to select a large number of in- 
tersections which are shown on the spot 
map as being extra-hazardous and to 
group these by areas, and then compare 
one area against the rest, taking into con- 
sideration the probability of accident oc- 
currence. 

“Do not let it be thought that these 
suggestions are intended as any solution 
of the traffic problem. There is none and 
there probably never will be one, but 
there are ways in which the situation may 
pe alleviated. Continuation and improve- 
ment of enforcement activities and edu- 
cational work are of great importance. In 
the field of engineering activities, I feel 
that there is the greatest room for im- 
provement. A recent analysis of the 
psychology of motor-vehicle accidents 
showed that 40 per cent were due to im- 
proper engineering and the use of im- 
proper traffic signals. Whether this is cor- 
rect or not, engineering has a large bear- 
ing upon the accident problem. Analysis 
of accident records should indicate meth- 
ods by which engineers can cooperate 
with public safety officials in efforts tend- 
ing to decrease accidents. But to be 
effective, accident records must be used, 
used to the nth degree, not merely filed.” 
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Automobile Parking Machine Developed 


LU} ‘ n 
- ru I may helt 
I the f S 
hantes rol iw 
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‘ el We yy i 
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| . } ne 0 g 
n I t 
evel r 
sig! lr} vice imme 
t f I he empty | rl 
at ground ieve re I I rie 
When ready to leave, the motorist car 
push button corresponding to his 
check, and his car is delivered to hir 
ground leve iilmost immediately 


This new automobile parking machine 


equ il to that 


occupies a ground space 


ol only @& small private double garage 


and, according to H D the 


gineer develop 


J imes, 


the 


en- 


who had charge ol 


ment, can be built for almost any « ipac- 
ity into old or new buildings. or alone 
Che machine consists of two endless 


lains passing er wheels at the top 
ul ot | rms e suspend 
between these chains Eacl piat 
orm provides space for one auton f 
The housing for the machine is unique 
hecause it has 1 rs. The automobile 
remains parked on the machine until 
called for. To quote Mr. James 

“With sucl levices built int office 
uldings, hotels, theaters and iblic 
buildings ind set u it convenient CA- 

ns oD —_ 5 


Uv r I 

made safer for moving trafh 
Americans const untly are paying more 
ittention to traffic conditions, and tl me 
is coming soon when each building ist 


care for the automobiles of its tenants as 
well as for the tenants themselves. The 
building of parking machines into urt- 
ment houses would solve the garage prob- 
lem in congested apartment house dis- 


tricts. They c« 


uld also be erected at fre quent 
intervals in residential neighborhoods 

“A battery of 
chines built 
ing would permit motorists to drive 


automobile parking ma- 
into a theater or store build- 


from 
their homes directly into the theater or 











store and park their cars without exposing 
themselves to the weather 

By use of the parking machines, taxing 
could considerable money 
now spent in the widening of streets. By 
eliminating curb parking through the 


aistricts save 


use 


of the machines, existing streets in most 
cases would be wide enough to accom- 
modate moving traffic.” 


An important feature of the new d 
vice is that it can be equipped t 
erate by placing a coin in a slot, thereby 
doing away with the necessity for at 
tendants. Several 
connected by telephone to a central of- 
fice, and could be quickly serviced 

Street cars could be parked at stra- 
tegic centers on heavier machines of sim- 
ilar construction, for use when wanted 
during rush hours. In large cities, much 
rush-hour traffic now consists of empty 
street cars en route to loading points 

Cruising taxicabs could be eliminated, 
as machine taxi stands could be estab- 
lished at frequent intervals 
devices, the engineers also 
would make excellent bus terminals 


machines could be 


The new 


suggest 





THE AUTOMOBILE PARKING MACHINE IN ACTUAL AND PROPOSED USE 


At the left is one of four stories, holding eight cars, installed at the East Pitts 
One automobile is shown ready to be driven into an empty stall. yo ery 


f the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
At the right is indicated a proposed method of installation in an apartment ion 











Andover, Mass. 

This is a town of 12,000 population, 
situated on the south side of the Mer- 
rimac Valley, with a total of 75 miles 
of streets to be kept clear of snow, 2 
per cent of which are in the business 
section of the town. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ann Arbor, on the Huron River, 38 
miles west of Detroit, has a population 
of 30,000. The appropriation for snow 
removal for the winter of 1928-29 was 
$2,000, and for 1929-30 this has been in- 
creased to $4,000. There are three or 
four miles of streets to be cleared, all 
in the business district. 


Ashland, Ohic 
This city in northern Ohio has a pop- 
ulation of 12,000. The snow-removal 
appropriation for both 1928-29 and 
1929-30 was $2,000 for clearing one mile 
of street in the business section. 


Beloit, Wis. 

The population of Beloit, which is 
situated on the southern boundary of 
Wisconsin, 91 miles northwest of Chi- 
cago, is 26,000. The 1929 appropriation 
was $6,300. The 1930 appropriation has 
not as yet been made. Beloit has a 
total of 80 miles of streets to be kept 
clear of snow, 1.5 per cent being busi- 


ness streets and the remainder residen- 
tial. 


Bergenfield, N. J. 

This city of 10,000 population, in 
northern New Jersey, had an appropria- 
tion for 1928-29 of $31,500. The appro- 
priation for 1929-30 has not yet been 
made. There are 49 miles of streets to 
be cleared, 30 per cent business streets 
and 70 per cent residential. The town 
uses a Fordson crawler type tractor, a 
2%-ton Reo truck and a Ford truck for 
snow removal, and has just purchased an 
Aeroil asphalt burner truck. 


Berlin, N. H. 


Berlin, in the northern part of New 
Hampshire on the Androscoggin River, 
has a population of 20,000. The snow 
removal for its 40 miles of streets, in- 
cluding 5 per cent of the business streets 
and 35 per cent of the residential streets, 
is paid for out of the general mainte- 
nance fund. 


Caldwell, N. J. 

The population of this borough in 
northern New Jersey is 6,000 and the 
appropriation for snow removal for the 
winters of 1928-29 and 1929-30 was 


How 73 Cities Are Tackling the Snow Problem 


A Summary of Reports from Municipal Officials in Charge of Snow Removal 








$2,000 a year. About one-half mile of 
street in the business district is kept 
clear of snow and the borough plows 
13 miles of snow from curb to curb. In 
1927, the borough bought a snow-loading 
machine. 

Carlisle, Pa. 

With a population of 16,000, Carlisle, 
situated in the central part of the 
Cumberland Valley, appropriates $1,000 
a year for clearing its 20 miles of streets, 
25 per cent of which is in the business 
section. 





The Yearly Toll 
in the Snow Belt 


Great cities and small towns 
prepare to combat the inroads 
of snow. It is expensive to 
keep streets open, but it is 
vastly more expensive to have 
business stunted and health 
endangered by the inability of 
automobiles to use the clogged 
roads. 














Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago has a population of 3,215,000. 
The temperature here is much affected 
by Lake Michigan, and changes of 20 
degrees in 24 hours are common. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1928-29 snow removal 
cost $278,000, while for 1929-30 the cost 
will be paid out of the street-cleaning 
fund. The city has 1,800 miles of streets 
to clear, 12 per cent business streets 
and the remainder residential thorough- 
fares. 


Cicero, Ill. 

With a population of 82,000, Cicero 
clears 10 miles of streets, 75 per cent 
of which are in the business district and 
25 per cent are residential streets. 


Columbus, Ohio 

Columbus, near the center of the state, 
has a population of 300,000. Snow is 
cleared from approximately 30 miles of 
streets in the business section of the 
city only, the cost being taken from 
the street-cleaning appropriation. High 
Street, the principal business thorough- 
fare, is 100 feet wide, and Broad Street, 
a residential street, is 120 feet wide 


Concord, Mass. 

The population of this town, which 
is 20 miles northwest of Boston, is 7,000, 
and the annual appropriation for snow 
removal for both 1928-29 and 1929-30 
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was $4,000. 


There are 61 miles of 
streets in Concord to be cleared of snow, 
of which 2 per cent are business streets 
and 50 per cent are residential streets, 
the rest being farm districts. 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
With a population of 18,000 
Cuyahoga Falls, in northeastern Ohio, 
has 20 miles of streets to be kept clear 
of snow, 5 per cent in the business 
district and 95 per cent in the resi- 
dential part of the city. 


East Orange, N. J. 

This city in northeastern New Jersey, 
adjoining Newark, has a population of 
‘0,000. No separate appropriation has 
been made for snow removal, the ex- 
pense being paid out of the general 
street-cleaning appropriation of $244.- 
000. Sixty miles of streets are kept 
clear of snow, 5 per cent in the business 
section and the remainder in the resi- 
dential part of the city. 


Endicott, N. Y. 

Endicott, near the southern border of 
New York State, has a population of 
18,000 and an annual appropriation for 
snow removal of $1,000 to clear 1% 
miles of streets in the business section 
and plow snow to gutters on 12 miles 
of residential streets. 


Escanaba, Mich. 

The population of Escanaba, which is 
situated on the Upper Peninsula, is 
16,000 and the annual appropriation for 
snow removal for both 1928-29 and 
1929-30 was $7,500. There are 50 miles 
of streets to be cleared of snow; from 5 
per cent of these, in the business section, 
the snow is removed, and the rest, in the 
residential section, are plowed. 


Fort Dodge, Iowa 


This city on the Des Moines River, 
85 miles northwest of the city of Des 
Moines, has a population of 26,000 and 
50 miles of streets to be kept clear of 
snow, 40 per cent business streets and 
the remainder residential. The city uses 
a 114-ton truck with snow-plow attached 
and a Fordson tractor with Baker snow- 
plow. 

Freeland, Pa. 

This borough is located on Green 
Mountain in eastern Pennsylvania, 
nearly 2,000 feet above sea-level, and 
has a population of 8,000. With an 


annual appropriation of $1,200 for snow 
removal, the borough clears 17 miles 
cf streets, 40 per cent being business 
streets and 60 per cent residential. 
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Gardiner, Maine 

Gardiner is situated at the confluence 
of the Cobbosseecontee River with the 
Kennebec River only a few feet above 
sea-level. With a population of 5,475, 
this city has an annual snow-removal 
appropriation of $3,000 to be used in 
clearing 14 miles of city streets and 15 
miles of state roads. Twenty-five per 
cent of this work is done in the business 
section and the remainder in the resi- 
dential part of the city. 


Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

This city is 80 miles north of Fargo, 
on the eastern border of the state, and 
has a population of approximately 17,- 
000. The snow-removal appropriation 
in 1928-29 was $3,000. For 1929-30 it 
has been reduced to $2,000. About 60 
miles cf street have to be cleared, 25 per 
cent of which are business streets and 
the remainder residential. 


Great Barrington, Mass. 

The village of Great Barrington, in 
the Berkshire Hills in the western part 
of Massachusetts, has a population of 
6,500. For 1928-29 it had a snow- 
removal appropriation of $5,000 to clear 
54 miles of streets, mostly in the resi- 
dential part of the village. 


Harvey, Ill. 
This residential suburb of Chicago has 
a population of 20,000. Wagons and 
trucks are used to remove the snow 
from 6 miles of streets, of which 25 
per cent are business streets and the 
remainder residential. 


Hastings, Mich. 

Hastings is the center and produce 
market of a large farming region in the 
southern part of Michigan. It has a 
population of 6,000 and 3 miles of 
‘streets to be kept clear of snow. About 
25 per cent of this distance is in the 
‘business section, the remainder being 
residential. 

Highland Park, Mich. 

This city is located in the southern 
part of Michigan just north of Detroit 
and has a population of 80,000. The 
1928-29 appropriation for snow removal 
was $12,000, which was reduced in 1929- 
30 to $10,000 for clearing 4 miles of 
streets in the business district. 


Hoquiam, Wash. 
Hoquiam’s population is 15,000. The 
fall of snow in this city on the Pacific 
«Ocean is very light. In 1929 only one 
light snowfall was cleared from the 
walks, with a Fordson-equipped rotary 


‘broom, at a total cost of $50 for labor, . 


oil and grease. 


Hudson, N. Y. 


This city is about 114 miles north of 
“New York City on the Hudson River 


and has a population of 13,000. During 
the winter of 1928-29, $1,167.42 was 
spent for snow removal, the 1929-30 ap- 
propriation being $1,200. The city 
clears 1% miles of streets in the business 
section and also clears all crosswalks, 
hydrants and catch-basins. About 80 
per cent of the work done is in the busi- 
ness district of the city. 


Johnson City, N. Y. 

This city of 14,000 near Binghamton, 
N. Y., makes no appropriation for snow 
removal from its 25 miles of streets. 
Twenty-five per cent of the work done 
is in the business section and the re- 
mainder in the residential part of the 
city. 

Johnstown, N. Y. 

This city in central New York State 
has a population of 11,000 and an annual 
appropriation for snow removal of 
$2,000. Five miles of business streets 
and 33 miles of residential thoroughfares 
are kept clear of snow during the winter. 


Kankakee, II. 

This city in the northeastern part 
of Illinois has a population of 22,000. 
All expense for snow removal is taken 
from the street and alley fund. The 
city has 80 miles of streets to be kept 
clear of snow, including 20 per cent of 
the business district and 60 per cent 
of the residential streets. The city uses 
eight plows, four trucks and five dump- 
wagons in this work. 


Kenosha, Wis. 

Kenosha is situated on a level prairie 
on the southwest shore of Lake Michigan 
and has a population of 59,000. For 
1928-29 the snow-removal appropriation 
was $7,000. The appropriation for 1929- 
30 has not yet been made. On only 
2 miles of streets in the business district 
is the snow entirely removed, but about 
141 miles throughout the city are plowed 
wherever it is deemed necessary. In 
the residential section of the city only 
the crosswalks are entirely cleared. 


Lackawanna, N. Y. 

This city is located on Lake Erie just 
south of Buffalo. With a population 
of 23,000, Lackawanna makes an annual 
appropriation of $7,500 for snow re- 
moval. Of the 35 miles of streets kept 
clear of snow, 30 per cent are business 
streets and 70 per cent residential. 


Lansing, Mich. 

This is a city of 101,000 population 
in south central Michigan. The 1928-29 
appropriation of $4,000 was entirely too 
small and it is expected that the appro- 
priation of $5,000 for 1929-30 will also 
be inadequate. The city has 196 miles 
of streets to keep clear of snow, only 


§ per cent of which are in the business 
section, as most of the downtown busi- 
ness section is kept clear by the occu- 
pants of the buildings. Last year the 
city purchased four motor tractors for 
this work. 


Lebanon, Pa. 

Lebanon is situated in the Lebanon 
Valley in eastern Pennsylvania, about 
25 miles east of Harrisburg, and has a 
population of 25,000. The annual ap- 
propriation for street cleaning, which 
includes snow removal, is $7,500. Snow 
is cleared from the business districts and 
from crossings in residential districts 
where necessary. The merchants and 
the trolley company help pay the cost 
of snow removal. 


Lewistown, Pa. 
This city in central Pennsylvania has 
a population of 15,000. About 15 per 
cent of the work of snow removal is 
done in the business district and about 
85 per cent in the residential section. 


Meadville, Pa. 

This city in the northwestern part 
of Pennsylvania is about 30 miles from 
Lake Erie and has a population of 
16,000. There is no definite appropria- 
tion made for street cleaning, the work 
of clearing two miles of streets in the 
business section being paid for out of 
the street-cleaning appropriation. 


Medford, Mass. 

With a population of 59,000, this 
manufacturing city, 5 miles northwest 
of Boston, appropriated $14,000 for snow 
removal in 1928-29 and it is expected 
that the appropriation for 1929-30 will 
be $20,000. Of the 117 miles of streets 
to be cleared, 7 per cent are in the 
business district, 63 per cent in the 
residential district and 30 per cent in 
parks. The city hopes to purchase a 
snow loader this year. 


Moberly, Mo. 

Moberly is located in the north central 
part of the state and has a population 
of 16,000. About 20 miles of streets are 
cleared, 20 per cent of the work being 
done in the business section and the 
remainder in the residential part of the 
city. 


Neenah, Wis. 

Neenah, on Lake Winnebago in east- 
ern Wisconsin, has a population of 8,500. 
The 1928-29 appropriation for snow 
removal was $1,900. The 1929-30 ap- 
propriation has not yet been determined. 
Neenah clears all its streets, comprising 
one mile in the business section and 59 
miles of residential streets. 


The reports from the remaining 35 cities will 
appear in the December issue. 
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$30,000 Saved from the Garbage Can 


By HARRY A. KLUEGEL 


City MANAGER, SACRAMENTO, CALIF 


HE Municipal Garbage Depart- 
ment of Sacramento makes a 
profit and renders adequate ser- 
vice to the householders without losing 
sight of sanitation and economy and ex- 
pediency. The Department had a net 
income of $44,000 for 1928, and the in- 
come for 1929 will be $74,000—an in- 
crease of $30,000. From this income, 
$25,000 will be deducted for maintenance 
and operation of the city incinerator, the 
remainder being used to retire bonded 
indebtedness. 


The state capital of California, with a 
population today of 110,000, has wit- 
nessed an increase of 45,000 inhabitants 
in nine years. This fact, coupled with 
the consequent increase in wastes, has of 
necessity made earlier methods obsolete, 


The Municipal Garbage Department 
is operated under a city ordinance pro- 
viding for the collection and disposal of 
wastes, and the fees to be paid for gar- 
bage collection. 

The three divisions that make up the 
Department are: (1) Supervision and 
Records; (2) Bill Collections; and (3) 
Garbage and Rubbish Coliections. The 
first comprises the office personnel, the 
second consists of four bill collectors and 
an adjuster, and the last is made up of 
one foreman, one inspector, one machin- 
ist and fifty garbage collectors. All the 
departmental employees, with the excep- 
tion of the superintendent, are under 
civil service regulations. 

Prior to December 1, 1928, a billing 
for services was made at the end of each 














House Treatment 

Treatment of garbage by household- 
ers is of great importance, and it is vital 
that they follow the regulations and sug- 
gestions of the Garbage Department if 
there is to be the cooperation that makes 
for adequate and smooth-running ser- 
vice. Some of the more salient features 
of these regulations, copies of which are 
mailed to all customers, are as follows 

1. The occupant of each house is re- 
quired by law to provide regulation 
garbage cans, with close-fitting covers 

2. Cans must be placed in an acces- 
sible place, and when filthy, leaking, or 
in any way defective be replaced by new 
cans. A 20-gallon size is recommended 


3. It is suggested, for sanitary reasons 
ind the reduction of the costs of incin- 
































THE TYPE OF GARBAGE WAGON FORMERLY USED IN SACRAMENTO, AND THE MOTOR TRUCK WHICH REPLACED THE WAGON 


and has brought garbage collection and 
disposal into the engineering phase of 
municipal housekeeping, where it should 
have been placed long ago. Modern civic 
pride and public health require that gar- 
bage be removed rapidly and efficiently 
and disposed of in such manner as not 
to become a nuisance. 

This year’s income of the Garbage De- 
partment is the result of a thorough pre- 
liminary survey, and the reorganization 
of equipment, routing, personnel, and 
the additional revenues derived from the 
sale of waste paper, and of wet garbage 
for hog-feeding. 


Reorganization and Present Operation 

The reorganization began in October, 
1928, when an investigation of the De- 
partment and its needs was made, fol- 
lowed by the appointment of the present 
superintendent, on November 11, 1928. 
There was complete motorization in 
January, 1929, and the consummation of 
2 contract for the sale of waste paper 
on April 1, 1929. 


month. This practice was discontinued 
and, beginning on the date mentioned, 
bills were issued and made payable in 
advance. Incidentally, these bills are 
among the lowest in the country. It was 
deemed necessary to make this change 
in order to minimize the losses due to 
removal of patrons from the city or to 
another section, as well as to effect a 
prompt payment of bills 

Before November 1, 1928, the Garbage 
Department was receiving a refund from 
the General Fund to cover the sum repre- 
sented by uncollectable accounts. This 
practice was discontinued, and at pres- 
ent such accounts are carried and every 
effort made to ecilect on them. On De- 
cember 1, 1928, money owed the Depart- 
ment amounted to $23,460.50. By abol- 
ishing old practices and issuing bills in 
advance, this amount had been reduced 
to $15,438.25 by July 1, 1929. 

The service functions of the Garbage 
Department are (1) house treatment, 
(2) collections, (3) final disposal of the 
collected material. 


cration, that garbage be drained of all 
moisture and wrapped in paper before 
being placed in the cans. This will, in 
addition, prevent the attraction of flies 
and the prevalence of bad odors. 

4. All garbage, ashes, cans, bottles, 
floor sweepings, and other refuse that 
will burn should be placed in the can. 

5. All newspapers and waste papers 
should be placed beside the can. 

6. Cans containing water, slop, dirt, 
plaster, or concrete will be emptied only 
on special call 

7. The office must be advised five days 
in advance of any change in address or 
desire for change in service 


Collection 
Prior to the complete motorization 
program three types of equipment were 
used in garbage collection, namely: (1) 
nine horse-drawn vehicles, two horses 
each, with a dump-body capacity of 5 
cubic yards; the city owned the wagons 


ind hired the horses and drivers; (2) 
three Standard trucks with a dump-body 
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CLEANING A GARBAGE COLLECTION TRUCK WITH A STREAM OF HIGH-PRESSURE 


WATER AT THE DISINFECTING PLANT IN THE CITY CORPORATION YARD AT 
SACRAMENTO 
( 7 bie vards en made six times a week in the business 


Model T” Ford districts and twice a week in the residen 


trucks with a dum; 


body cay tv of 3 cubic yards tial districts. The ashes and garbage are 
As r eam, consisting of two horses mixed, the ashes absorbing the liquids 
ind a driver. was also maintained at the of the garbage. Odor is eliminated to a 
city incinerator to assist the horse-drawn certain extent, the fly problem is greatly 
vehicles up the ramp to the incinerator. reduced, and collections can be made less 
All horses used by the Department were frequently. In this work every effort is 
cont! 1 for on a month-to-month ba- made to control odor and dust. The wet 
sis. the te for each horse being $33 per g irbage in hotels and restaurants is kept 
montl separate and taken directly to the hog 
Sines ection is the most important, tarm 
and like e the most costly, function ol The waste is transported in trucks 
the Garbage Department, a study was with watertight steel tank bodies of 6 
made of the costs involved, influenced cubie yards capacity, which are con- 
by the expense ol house-to-house collec- structed so as to be easily cleaned and 
tion. and the cost of the haul to the flushed. The interior surface is smooth, 
place of final disposal. These figures had and rounded edges permit easy washing 


increased rapidly ol iate vears on at The bodies are of low height, so that a 


count of the rise in the costs of horse collector can empty cans into them with 
hire, grain, hay, bedding and labor. A_ ease, thus minimizing the strains com- 
study was then made of the budget al- mon to the occupation. Tarpaulins have 


been found to be the most efficient cov- 
ers to prevent the spread of odors and 
garbage. A tarpaulin 


wance for this branch of the service 
nd it was finally decided that in order 
to secure greater efficiency and economy loose 


the horse-drawn equipment must be re 


cover 18 





1929 


’ out quickly, and grows 
dirty easily, but it does not rattle, and 
permits the expansion of loads during 
periods when the amount of garbage is 
1t a maximum. Steel and wooden covers 
ire built in sections, but wear loose, get 
broken, and are noisy and heavy. The 
bodies are dumped by means of a power 
hoist, which causes the body to rise in 
front, dumping the garbage 
through a tail-gate in the rear 

At the close of each day the trucks 
ire thoroughly washed, cleaned, and dis- 
infected at the disinfecting plant main- 
tained at the city corporation yard. This 
plant consists of a large enclosed sump 
and tank and hose equipment with a 350- 
pound pressure. The trucks—four at a 
time—are placed in this plant and 
with the high-pressure hose 
When they come out, they are spick and 
span and the disinfectant has killed all 
of the germs that have been present in 
the trucks. 

Concise daily reports are kept for the 
various routes, showing at a glance the 
number of houses visited, number of 
calls, kinds of refuse collected, com- 
plaints and their reasons, payments for 
service, operating costs, etc. 


( ostlv,. wears 


the out 


cleaned 


Disposal of Wastes 

The prime requisites in garbage dis- 
posal are sanitation, economy and expe- 
diency. The methods of disposal are di- 
vided into those of recovery, in which 
there is an actual profit that pays for 
the cost of the process, and the methods 
of destruction, in which there is little or 
no profit involved. 

Of all the wastes, wet garbage is the 
most valuable, as it contains food materi- 
ils used with profit in feeding hogs. The 
disposal of garbage by feeding to ani- 
mals is considered one of the proper and 
scientific methods of disposal—75 to 100 





hogs will eat, on an average, a ton a day. 
The fact that disease may spread as the 





motor-driven. With the re 
in motor-vehicle construc 
natural that the re 
ustes by motor trucks would 
nomical. Daily equipment 


placed DY 
cent advance 
tion, it was only 
moval ol 


be more ¢ 


records w being kept, clearly demon- 
strate the sagacity of the change that 
was finally made to motor trucks. 
Automotive equipment was purchased 
and the lection routes reduced from 
twenty-four to eighteen. The replace- 


ment also made it possible to retire three 
old Ford tr still avail- 
This ar- 
rangement also eliminated from the pay- 
roll five garbage collectors, effecting an 
annual saving in wages of The 
snap team and driver, no longer needed, 
saving $1,381 per year, 


icKsS Irom service 
able for en 


ergency purposes 


™ > 855 


were eliminated 
2 total annual saving of $8,236 











The waste collected consists of 


bage, rubbish, and ashes 


gar- 
Collections are 


WASTE PAPER ACCUMULATED DURING REFUSE COLLECTION BEING DELIVERED TO 
A WASTE PAPER DEALER'S TRUCK IN SACRAMENTO 
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THE SACRAMENTO INCINERATOR 


result of such feeding appears to be un- 
founded, since garbage-fed hogs are as 
healthy as other hogs. Much of this crit- 
icism is really directed against poor man- 
agement rather than any defects in the 
system itself. 

Sacramento has a ten-year contract 
with the Sacramento Hog Co., which 
purchases wet garbage for hog feed at 
$2.75 per ton. The company operates a 
hog farm ten miles east of the City Hall, 
in a thinly populated section of Sacra- 
mento County. The company and its 
farm are under the strict sanitary regu- 
lations of the city, and the management 
is in the hands of the Garbage Depart- 
ment. At this farm, where a modern 
plant has just been completed, there are 
between 2,000 and 3,000 hogs of high 
grade, a fine herd of Maltese boars hav- 
ing been imported for breeding purposes. 
The entire plant is under constant mu- 
nicipal supervision and is thoroughly 
cleaned daily. 

Dry garbage is incinerated at the city 
incinerator, which is located on the 
northern outskirts of the city, and has a 
capacity of 15 tons per hour. There is 
some salvaging in connection with incin- 
eration, a small combustible dump being 
maintained for this purpose. 

Then there is disposal by land filling 
at the 24th Street non-combustible 
dump. This represents a return, in that 
the rubbish is being used to fill in low 
land and provide an extension at grade 
for North “A” Street. 

An excellent source of revenue is now 
being realized in the sale of waste paper 
by the city to the Independent Paper 
Stock Co., of Sacramento. On April 1, 
1929, the city took over the sale of waste 
paper, which had formerly been in the 
hands of the Standard Garbage Men’s 
Association, composed of the garbage 
collectors employed by the city. This 
change in policy corrected a great evil, 
for the men were so busy with their own 
“private” paper business that they neg- 





lected their duties as city employees. To 
ccmpensate them in part for taking 
away this business, the city granted each 
collector a wage increase of 25 cents per 
day. 

Since April 1 the sale of waste paper 
has poured into the city coffers over $1,- 
150 each month, so it is no exaggeration 
to state that this will bring the local 
government an annual revenue upwards 
of $13,500. It will amount to $10,000 
this year, as the sale was not started un- 
til the first three months of the current 
year had passed. Last year only $588.90 
was realized by the city from the sale of 
waste paper. Under the present régime 
there is an average sale of 225 tons per 
month at $5.25 per ton, and 1,000 pounds 
more per day is being collected than in 
1928. 


Complete Motorization 


In order to arrive at a practical solu- 
tion for replacing the horse-drawn equip- 
ment, a study, already mentioned in this 
article, was made of various types of 
equipment then in operation in the Gar- 
bage Department. 

The type A. A. Ford truck, equipped 
as follows, was selected as the most suit- 
able type: 

Cabs, Ford dual high transmission, 
low-speed worm drive, Pierce Model A 
A. truck governors, Rowe 20-inch ex- 
tension frames, W. & K. web steel wheels 
(dual wheels in the rear, and single 
wheels in front). 

Tire equipment for each truck con- 
sists of seven 8-ply heavy-duty 30 x 5 
truck tires. 

The bodies of the trucks are 3%4 x 6 
rear-end dump, with underbody two- 
speed hand hoist, dimensions as follows: 
9 feet long, 6 feet wide, forward end 3 
feet high, rear end 3 feet high, 22-inch 
sides with rolled edges (provision for 
14 x 2-foot side board). The material 
used in the construction of the body is 
No. 10 gage steel. 

The cost of the new equipment had to 
be seriously considered, and the follow- 
ing items allowed in the current budget 
were taken as the basis for the purchase 
of eigk:t Ford A.A. truck units: 


1928 allowance for horse hire $13.860 
1928 allowance for barn man 1,551 
Total 1928 budget allowance 15,411 


1929 105 
Right Ford truck units at $1,394.75 11,158 
Allowance for and gasoline 1,632 

Total $12,790 
Leaving a total available for repairs, tires 
eplacements for the eight trucks $ 2,621 


Savings and increased Revenues 

Thus the funds for the eight new Ford 
trucks were obtained by diverting $15, 
411 included in the 1928 budget for 
horse hire and a barn man. The balance 
between the actual cost of the trucks 
and the budget allowance will adequately 
meet the year’s expenses for gasoline, oil, 
tires, repairs, and replacements. In other 
words, the Department, instead of writ- 
ing off in horse hire the sum of $13,860, 
will have operated its truck and actu- 
ally acquired a capital investment valued 
at the end of the year at $9,000. The 
total savings from the organization and 
the purchase of new trucks will give $8,- 
236 in payroll reductions and $9,000 new 
assets in equipment, or a total saving of 
$17,236. 

Added to this is the new revenue 
from waste paper, which, as stated, will 
approximate $10,000 for the current year 
This and various economies, and the rev 
enue from hog feed, increase the Depart- 
ment’s net revenue $30,000 over that of 
last year. A further added revenue of 
about $6,000 annually is now established 
by a careful check of all services in the 
city with the billing records. 


NET REVENUES—1921-1929 
1921 $21,620.72 (loss) 1926 $21,194.92 (profit) 


1922 10,872.93 : 1927 31,869.05 
1923 5,677.42 (profit) 1928 44,824.17 
1924 9,115.29 1929 74,000.00 (est'd) 
1925 16,319.06 
Conclusion 


Today we are trying to stress the fol- 
lowing points in the operation of the 
Sacramento Municipal Garbage Depart- 
ment: 

1. Sanitation and not profit shall be 
the primary consideration 

2. Greater flexibility of service 
3. Modern methods of business man- 
agement. 

4. Elimination of politics and graft, 
making for slipshod methods. 

5. Good service at the lowest possible 
cost. 

6. Responsibility to the public 

7. The fact that municipal ownership 























THE BARN OF THE SACRAMENTO HOG FARM 
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less expensive because the equipment 
is permanent, and no fund is 


investment 
neces 


oct 


) meet emergencies that may 


ision, I feel that Sacramento’s 


municipally operated garbage service h 


been brought to a high-water mark in 
economy and efhciency; and in addition 
is more sanitary than when 


ry Ta 
private 
scavengers made the 


rounds of Sacra- 
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mento streets. The value of the im- 
provements that have been made will not 
only apply to the current year but will 
be reflected to an even greater degree 
during succeeding years. 


Operations at the Big Tooth Dam of the Colorado Springs 


Water-Supply 




















1. The quarry at the west side of the dam. 2. 
Placed stone and fine rock fill. 














Loading heavy stone at the east quarry. 
4. The hoist which handles the big scraper. 


3. A view across the dam. Note the proportions of the 
5. Preparing the sand for the gunite machine. 
with gunite 


6. Pacing the dam 
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OLORADO Springs, Colo., re- 
C ceives its water-supply from six 

storage reservoirs with a total 
capacity of 6,172 acre-feet, which are 
fed by the almost perpetual snows on a 
watershed of 26.5 square miles lying 
along the slopes of Pike’s Peak. As a 
further means of assuring a plentiful 
supply of water in the future, a new 
storage reservoir to impound 700 acre- 
feet of water is nearing completion in 
Dark Canyon near the timber line of 
Pike’s Peak. A rock-fill dam 100 feet 
high and 600 feet long on the crest, 
with a base thickness of 286 feet and a 
crest width of 15 feet, occupies the nar- 
row gorge in the stream at a point where 
the junction of several small ravines 
forms a considerable basin from which 
all timber has been cleared away. 

“Big Tooth” Dam has an elevation of 
9,370 feet and is four miles from the town 
of Manitou, from which all supplies have 
to be shipped over the famous Pike’s 
Peak cog railroad and hauled for some 
distance by wagons. Dormitories were 
erected at the dam site for the crew of 
60 men, who are able to work only about 
six months out of a year, owing to the 
high elevation and the early snows. 

Both sides of the canyon being cov- 
ered with decomposed granite, a large 
portion of the fill was first made by ex- 
cavating the east slope with a l-yard 
drag scraper, operated by a 125-horse- 
power hoist, and sorting out the larger 
boulders to form the placed rock sec- 
tion of the dam on the upstream side. 
This placed rock is 70 feet thick at the 
bottom and 5 feet at the crest. The 
major portion of the dam is of decom- 
posed granite and small stone, supported 
on the lower extremity by a 20-foot wall 
of rubble masonry on a slope of 1% to 1. 


Power for Scraper Operation 

A transmission line passing near the 
dam carries 6,600 volts, which is 
stepped down to 220 to furnish power 
for the operation of the scraper, which 
is handled with a 1,500-foot head line of 
l-inch cable. The hoist is geared 5 to 
1 on the drum and 2 to 1 on the inter- 
mediate shaft, which operates the scraper 
effectively on the opposite hillsides 1,000 
feet away. 

A cut-off trench 4 feet wide and 5 feet 
deep was excavated along the upstream 
side of the dam, the site of which, a red 
granite, was stripped to bedrock. In 
this trench the 4-foot facing of the dam 
was started. As the work progressed, a 
coating of gunite was applied to the face 
of the dam over a network of reinforc- 
ing, using a cement gun, which was op- 
erated by a Gardner-Denver 12 x 12 


compressor driven by a 60-horsepower 
Westinghouse motor. A _ particularly 
large compressor unit was necessary be- 
cause of the high altitude. Sand for the 
job is secured in the basin above the 
dam and hauled to the dam site in sacks. 
lt is washed through sluice boxes into 
two large storage boxes, from which the 
sand for ordinary cement work is sacked 
direct. That used in the gunite machine 
is piled on a long section of 20-inch iron 
pipe in which a fire is kept burning, 
drying the sand before it is sacked 


Drainage 

Two 20-inch cast iron pipes, placed 5 
feet in the bedrock and covered with 
concrete, were installed for drainage with 
hydraulically operated valves at the in- 
take and hand-operated valves at the 
outlet end. Later, a 30-inch square con- 
crete drain supported by a section of 
hand-picked rock, 18 feet wide and 10 
feet thick, was placed to care for 
drainage. This strip of placed rock 
is calculated to prevent undue satura- 
tion of the decomposed granite in 
case of a possible crack in the gunite 
face of the dam. The spillway of the 
dam is of rubble masonry 20 feet wide 
and 81% feet deep. 

After the work was well under way, 
a scarcity of hard rock in the excavation 
on the east side of the canyon neces- 
sitated the opening of a quarry on each 
side of the canyon and the construction 
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Building a Dam Near Pike’s Peak Timber Line 


By JOSEPH C. DOYLE 


of a gravity tram on which to lower 
the rock for the wall. The loaded car 
pulls the empty one back to the top 
of the incline at each end of the dam 
Tracks were built around the sides of 
the mountain on which the 1-yard side- 
dump cars were pushed to the head of 
the incline after the rock was quarried 
and loaded. A horse is used to pull 


the cars from the quarry to the west 
slope, as it is about 600 feet from the 
incline Specially constructed _ steel 


scrapers with steel teeth and runners 
projecting behind the scraper are used 
in loading the cars. Platforms of rough 
logs, built alongside the track, are used 
in loading. A 15-horsepower single- 
drum hoist with an endless cable 
cperates the scraper at the west quarry. 
At the east quarry a 20-horsepower two- 
drum hoist is used both for the scraper 
and for a derrick which loads the stone. 


Stone Dumped from Trestle 

Trestles of pine poles support the 
track in which the stone cars are placed 
for dumping on the fill. These trestles 
are 10 feet high and are left in the fill 
when the level of the track is reached. 
A hand grab is used in placing the large 
stones as they are dumped from the 
ears. The work is being done by day 
labor under the direction of Frank O. 
Ray, City Engineer, and G. A. Warning, 
Field Engineer. Views of the construc- 
tion work are given on the opposite page. 


Taking Away the Trolley Tracks 
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Through the Dark Ages of Street Lighting 


A Sketch of the Historical Development of Outdoor Illumination, 


“HE history of the dev 
street lighting presen 


from a Newly Published Book* 
By CHARLES J. STAHI 


illumination The rate of advance has 


; ; +} 


Ss 1 inter- rcceierated with ever-increasing mo- 

esting story beginning ages ago, mentum until, for full assimilation ol 

when some primitive S ge first the changes from month to month, the 
snatched a flaming fagot from an open illuminating engineering proiession 18 


fire and used it as a torch 


was discovered the advantage of utiliz 


ing artificial light as a means 
f finding the way after 


4 


dark For ages civilization 
moved very slowly, and so 
for hundreds of years the 
firebrand was the only ar- 
tificial illuminant in the 
primitive settlements of 
man. Necessarily, his work 
and pleasure were not ex 
tended beyond the hours of 
daylight, and naturally the 
activities and habits of man 
gradually changed with the 
development of artificial il- 
luminapts and their exten- 
sive use 

In the early stages of de- 
velopment there was a little 
knowledge accumulated or 
systematized in reference to 
the discoveries made in the 
field of artificial illumination 
The science of lighting as 
we now think of it really had 
its inception in the discovery 
and utilization of electricity, 
and so for the greater part 
it 18 a development of com- 
paratively recent times 

This becomes evident 
when we look back from ten 
to twenty vears and note 
changes which 
have occurred in the art of 


the great 


* Rey nte DY permission from 
Bie tric Street Lighting,’ pub 
ished by John Wiley & Sons, Inc 
Copyright, 1929, by Charles J. Stah! 
See brief review, page 177 
The ist at ns 


(excepting tha 


shown herewith 
n the center of the 


next page) are from Preston 8. Mil- 
lar’s “Histor Sketch of Street 
Lighting wl ap- 
peared in the T'ransac- 
fions of the Illumunat 


ing Engineering Society 
for April 30 1920 
they are reproduced by 
courtesy of Mr. Mil- 
lar and the Society 
His article, which is a 
detailed and thorough- 
going treatment, con- 
tains several other 
interesting illustrations 
of old street lighting, 
taken from various 
sources. 


By that act now faced with the need of specializing. 


About the 


earliest record oO! a con- 





HOW GOING ABOUT AT NIGHT WAS MADE POSSIBLE IN THE 


MIDDLE AGES 


Above is shown a Parisian night watchman of the sixteenth century, 

with a candle lantern. Below is represented the manner in which a 

well-to-do citizen undertook a night journey before the days when 
fixed street lamps made their contribution to public safety 





certed community effort at street light- 
ing goes back to A. D. 200, when lamps 
were hung before the doors of each house 
on the prominent streets of Rome. The 
Romans also placed lights at the en- 
trances to theaters and public baths to 
establish their identity from a distance, 
so they were first to make 
use of the advertising poten- 
tiality of light. 

From the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire in A. D. 476 to 
the beginning of the four- 
teenth century was a period 
of nine hundred years known 
to historians as the Dark 
Ages, and they were in real- 
ity dark, for there was little 
growth in the utilization of 
artificial light. Throughout 
almost the entire history of 
artificial lighting there is a 
close association in its de- 
velopment and the advance 
of civilization. Considering 
the depressing influence of 
darkness and the stimu- 
lating effort of artificial 
light, it seems logical to 
conclude that this close as- 
sociation is more than a co- 
incidence. 


Forward Steps in London 
and Paris 


In 1416 the Mayor of 
London ordered all prosper- 
ous citizens to hang lanterns 
in front of their property to 
serve as street lights, and a 
similar step toward provid- 
ing a sufficient number and 
continuity of light sources 
was taken at Paris in 1524, 
when by ordinance all citi- 
zens were required to place 
a light in the front window 
of their homes at nine o’clock 
each night. A little later 
lanterns contain- 
ing candles were 
suspended at 
street intersec- 
tions, and in 1594 
a notable im- 
provement was 
made by the use 
of glass panels as 
a part of the 
lighting fixture. It 
is interesting to 








note the following 
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VARIOUS STREET LAMPS OF OLD LONDON 


excerpt from Mildmay, who wrote in re- 
gard to the street lighting of Paris in 
1666 as follows: 


“The expense of lighting the streets is 
defrayed also from the receipts of a tax 
imposed on the householders. Two per- 
sons are generally contracted with for this 
undertaking; the one to find the lant- 
horns, cords and pullies; and the other 
to supply the candles; for the streets are 
here illuminated by hanging lanthorns on 
the middle of a cord that reaches cross 
the street; and is fixed to pullies on each 
side, at about fifteen feet high and about 
fifteen yards distance from one another. 
There are 6,500 lanthorns, and conse- 
quently as many candles consumed every 
time they are lighted, which is only 
twenty times a month, being laid aside 
during the moon-light nights; and are 
never lighted, but from the last day of 
September to the first day of April each 
year; being taken down and set apart 
during all the summer months. Elec- 
tions were held annually in each quarter 
of the city by the Householders. The 
persons elected had each charge of fifteen 
lanthorns and paid ‘some menial servant 
or poor housekeeper’ in the same street 
to perform the duty; accordingly every 
evening, as soon as it begins to grow dark, 
the commissary sends out a person, ring- 
ing a hand-bell through the streets of the 
quarter to give notice, as in the morning 
for cleaning the streets; so now for light- 
ing them; upon which each lanternier’s 
servant immediately sallies out and having 
a key to the iron box in which the end of 
every cord is fastened on the sides of the 
streets, lets down the lanthorn hanging on 
the same and fixing his lighted candle 
therein draws it up again; and thus every- 
one having only fifteen lanthorns under 
his care, the whole city is illuminated in a 
very short space after notice; though the 


light itself is a very indifferent one.” 
Curiously enough, in some cities ob- 
jections were raised to street lighting. 
In Cologne, for instance, many of the 
citizens set forth the argument that God 
had ordained that certain hours of dark- 
ness should prevail, and that any at- 
tempt to illuminate the streets at night 
was an encroachment on the divinely es- 
tablished order of the universe, and 
therefore sure of disastrous results. 
Primitive man retired and arose with 
the sun, and the medical profession tells 
us that he was immune to many of the 
ailments now threatening mankind. Who 
can says that these are not the punish- 
ments predicted by the citizens of 
Cologne? Notwithstanding the serious- 
ness of the various objections, street 
lighting steadily grew in popularity. 








THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN STYLE OF 
LAMP IN PHILADELPHIA 


Early Street Lighting in America 


In 1772 the city of Boston purchased 
about 400 street lanterns from Eng- 
land, which were placed in use on March 
2, 1774. A few years previously Ben- 
jamin Franklin had taken an interest in 
the street lighting of Philadelphia, and 
he later described his experiences as fol- 
lows: 

“After some time I drew a bill for pav- 
ing the city, and brought it into the As- 
sembly. It was just before I went to Eng- 
land in 1757, and did not pass till I was 
gone, and then with an alteration in the 
mode of assessment, which I thought not 
for the better, but with an additional pro- 
vision for lighting as well as paving the 
streets, which was a great improvement. 
It was by a private person, the late John 
Clifton, his giving a sample of the utility 
of lamps, by placing one at his door, that 





the people were first impressed with the 
idea of enlighting all the city. The honor 
of this public benefit has also been 
ascribed to me, but belongs truly to that 
gentleman. I did but follow his example, 
and have only some merit to claim re- 
specting the form of our lamps, as differ- 
ing from the globe lamps we were at first 
supply'd with from London. Those we 
found inconvenient in these respects: 
they admitted no air below; the smoke, 
therefore, did not readily go out above, 
but circulated in the globe, lodg’d on its 
inside, and soon obstructed the light they 
were intended to afford; giving, besides, 
the daily trouble of wiping them clean; 
and an accidental stroke on one of them 
would demolish it, and render it totally 
useless. I therefore suggested the com- 
posing them of four flat panes, with a 
long funnel above to draw up the smoke, 
and crevices admitting air below, to fa- 
cilitate the ascent of the smoke; by this 
means they were kept clean, and did not 
grow dark in a few hours, as the London 
lamps do, but continued bright till morn- 
ing, and an accidental stroke would gen- 
erally break but a single pane, easily re- 
pair’d.” 

Following the introduction of lan- 
terns having glass panels, the next dis- 
tinct advance in the art of street light- 
ing was in 1745, when the use of pol- 
ished metal reflectors was introduced 
The next step was the introduction of 
natural gas and the development of a 
process for making artificial gas from 
coal. The first outdoor gas lamp was 
used at Birmingham, England, and the 
first city in America to be lighted by 
gas was Baltimore, in 1817. 


The First Electric Street Lighting 


The beginning of electric street-light- 
ing systems in this country came with 





EARLY USE OF GAS IN STREET LIGHTING 
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the duction of the ire lamp in 
1879 hen twelve units were installed 
in the P Square in Cleveland 

Some of the early accounts of newly 
installed street-lighting systems are very 


interesting when viewed in the light of 


present knowledge 

For example, on July 14, 1883, Evans 
ville, | turned on its new lighting 
syste! onsisting of arc lamps, widely 
spaced and mounted on high structural- 
ster vers. The following appeared in 


the Daily Courier on the after the 


lay 





first night the streets were lighted by 
electricit 

At n past eleven last 
night gentiemen to the number 
of twenty met at Progress Hall, 
where irriages were waiting 
ior ther for the purpose of 
witnessing the initial lighting 
of th by electricity. The 
head of the procession moved 
toward the hills near Baby- 
town, and just as they reached 
& point where the best view 
could be obtained, the flash of 
electric light burst upon their 
visions. A better pleased sur- 


prised party never gathered to- 


gether to view anything. Like 
a flash of lightning mellowed 
by distance the light broke 
upon the party fully a mile 
away trom the nearest tower 


A dozen wat 


immedi- 
n order to test the 


ches were 


ately drawn 





THE AMERICAN CITY for 


NOVEMBER 


holder that the revolution in light is a 
fixed fact, and electricity has been th 
revolutionist 

“The united effect of these great sun 
lamps last night was interesting, novel and 
impressive to an almost indescribable de- 
gree, the districts immediately adjacent to 
the towers being bathed in splendor far 
higher in soft intensity than the most 
brilliant system of street gas jets, while a 


of five-eighths of a mile be- 


towers realized 


suburban ride 
yond the outside 
clear as full 
abroad on the 


a light as 
summer moonlight lying 


dark fields and lonely out- 


skirts of the city 
“In the immediate vicinity of the towers 
the light is very brilliant and the shadows 
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efficiency and more extensive use of are 
lamps. The invention of the tungsten- 
filament lamp in 1907 presented a com- 
petitor for the arc, not only because of 
the substantially increased efficiency of 
incandescent lamps resulting from the 
use of tungsten filaments, but also be- 
cause of economies made possible by the 
variety of sizes in which the tungsten- 


filament incandescent lamp was pro- 
duced. It was this lamp which made it 


possible to combine the maximum of 
utility and decorative effects in the so- 
called ornamental posts which immedi- 
ately became popular in the creation of 
White Ways by the installa- 
tion of cluster posts. These 
steadily grew in popularity, 
but with the introduction of 
the gas-filled Mazda C lamp, 


cluster posts gave way to 
single-light units. 
Throughout the United 


States we still find a few clus- 
ter posts. These are legacies 
of the vacuum-bulb tungsten 
lamp. Greater efficiency is at 
present obtained by the use 
of a single lamp of large size 
having a wattage consumption 
equal to and in some cases 
than the aggregate of 
three or more units used in the 
old cluster arrangement. 


less 











Throughout the United 
ee See prigt States the average annual ex- 
light * , Puc ro 8 ry bee penditure per capita for street 
dozen gentlemen rallied around lighting in 1928 did not reach 
Mayor Bridwell’s watch and $1. In common with many 
called the hour like sentinels municipal activities, street 
on a wa twenty minutes to lighting suffered neglect dur- 
one. While this pleasing sight ing the World War, when do- 
greeted the gentlemen on th mestic expenditures were cur- 
0a d 0 opie —— er tailed and local benefits sacri- 
offering, was crvine Soins ie ficed in order promptly to 
road below for some one to participate to the fullest 
col nd hold his horse. that extent in operations abroad. 
he too might take in some of 2 Then the administrations im- 
the delight. His anxiety being ee er — ‘ mediately following the war 
ngs dedi — catty, wer, -BABLY ELECTRIC LIGHTING BY ARC LAMPS ON HIGH TOWERS aor ori ae age a 

aE) : prices 
gain seated in their carriages with the formed are very sharply defined. As you and subnormal prosperity, which caused 
horses’ heads pointed toward the city. A go from the light toward a shadow it ap- a delay in the resumption of normal 
2 ory As then taken around each tower pears to be dark be yond; but on arriving activities, so they not only hesitated 
ally saaliae the esate dla el rhe opened, the Aacrgth went - enlarge community expenditures, 
through the city, lit by the arch system ae but allowed taxation to lag, and in 


and to the 
of the 
were 


river front 
light 


to note the 
Hundreds of peop! 
seen in the outskirts with heads out 
windows of them displaymeg 
toilets that they thought were not visible 
to the passers-by 


success 
the re 


of 


many 
Could they have seen 
themselves as others saw them, it might 
have made them mad—perhaps. The re- 


sult last night’s experiment was just 
what every fair-minded person has antici- 


of 


pated, and what was known to all the 
world outside of Pigeon township. Let 
doubters now take the rear rank. Per- 
sonal observation, and it can be had 


from this time on, will convince the be- 


is unquestionably the most perfect imita- 
tion of sunlight ever produced by human 


skill 


Ascendency of the Incandescent Lamp 


The invention of the carbon filament 
incandescent lamp, although marking an 
epoch in the lighting of the home, had 
little effect on the popularity of the are 
lamp for street-lighting service. The 
first improvements in the incandescent 
lamp, namely, the use of metalized car- 
bon and tantalum-wire filaments, also 
left the status of street lighting un- 
changed except for progress made in the 


many cases passed on to this day some 
substantial deficits as well as inade- 
quate rates. With the return to nor- 
mal conditions, street lighting and other 
public works have greatly increased, 
and there is every indication that in the 
near future most American cities will 
take steps toward profiting in more am- 
ple measure by a fuller utilization of 
this potent agency for good. Many lo- 


calities have no more than one lamp for 
each street intersection, but such in- 
stallations are those of ten or more 
years ago still lingering on. 
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A MONTHLY 
OPEN LETTER 








Honorable Sirs: 


HERE are some winds that blow nobody good. 
Such is a wind that fans a flame. Fire loss is un- 
mitigated. It is a total, irrevocable destruction of social 
goods. For the individual the loss may be relieved 
through insurance, but for the community, broadly con- 
sidered, there is no escape. : 
Fires and fire fighting have their dramatic thrill. It is 
a useful work which the public ungrudgingly supports. 
Any fire department is worth to the community ten times 
its cost. Money wisely spent on such activity is money 
well spent. But there are other things which are cheaper. 


REVENTION, for example, costs little but bears 

fruit a hundredfold. A certain proportion of fires 
are the result of pure accident. A vastly gieater pro- 
portion are humanly preventable, not that there is any 
human probability that we shall be able to attain such 
perfection. It has the further merit of giving the public 
something to do. We ask too little of our citizens. 
Somehow we think that the payment of taxes represents 
the complete liquidation of the citizen’s debt to the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

Here at least is something that requires little urging. 
Attics and cellars need periodically to be sorted over. 
Some psychologists, perhaps with a memory of such 
attics and cellars, say we have a “hoarding instinct” come 
down from cave-man days. Certainly all of us hoard, 
from the little boy with his cigarette pictures and stamps 
to his father with odds and ends of old hinges, locks, 
clocks and screws, or his mother with collections of bits 
of string. A little humor tenderly applied works won- 
ders in getting our treasure chambers put in order. And 
folks see the point of it. Back yards, stairway closets, 
even the garage with its oily rags, are likely offenders. 


N cities of every size, but particularly in those not so 

overgrown as to crowd their best citizens into sub- 
urbs beyond their boundaries, there are people eager to 
do something to evince their civic spirit. This instinctive 
feeling all have. In large cities it is all too frequently 
stifled because of the difficulty of organizing great num- 
bers of people for cooperative effort. Life in such cities 
is lived at a hard driving pace. The citizen and his gov- 
ernment soon drift apart and become estranged. The 
best and best-liked city governments are those which 
give the citizens a chance to do something. This, fire 
prevention work readily does.* 

Adult enthusiasm, of course, ebbs and flows. It re- 
quires constant pumping. But there is also an unquench- 


* See ‘‘Civic Spirit Down Cellar,’’ page 97. 
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able source of civic enthusiasm—and that is the children. 
Their schoolroom civics is rarely a dull course, but here 
is a chance to fall in with one of the latest educational 
theories—learning by doing. Fire prevention work gives 
civic classes something to do. The youngsters can go 
home and look for such items as rubbish, old rags, ex- 
posed or frayed insulation, cluttered fire-escapes, nailed 
attic hatchways, and scores of other little things that 
bright eyes quickly see. They readily absorb warnings 
about lighting fires with kerosene, building bonfires, per- 
mitting children to play with matches (if your local 
psychologist will permit you to suggest evil by your ex- 
hortation to good). These youngsters are the best of 
crusaders. From their own homes they readily extend 
their influence over the neighborhood. Rubbish, strewn 
lots and yards will be made short work of. 


HE city government’s responsibilities begin where 
these popular efforts leave off. Its building devart- 
ment has an important task in seeing to it that electric 
wiring specifications are carefully devised and fully ad- 
hered to. All such work should be tested and inspected 
before a permit to turn on the current is issued. It is 
not unreasonable to charge for these tests so that the fee 
becomes part of the installation cost. Where gas is used 
it is not difficult to secure the cooperation of the gas com- 
pany to eliminate leaky fixtures or dangerous appliances. 
Building standards are usually a matter for local 
ordinance. They should be pushed steadily upward. 
We should no more content ourselves with the feeble 
standards worked out by our fathers than we would 
accept as conveyance an 1896 horseless buggy. Our 
very prosperity entitles us to higher standards of public 
safety. Frame construction and wooden shingles have 
no place except in comparative isolation. True, you will 
run afoul of the lumber men with this, but you will have 
allies in the fireproof shingle makers, and the local supply 
dealers are, of course, neutral. Rows of cheap buildings 
are poor economy. They are the slums of tomorrow. 


NE clinching argument for serious consideration of 

these problems is your local insurance schedule. 
Check over your hydrant facilities, your pressure, the fire 
department’s rating, and see whether you cannot save 
dollars and cents for your citizens by securing a revision. 
Organize a committee of business men to look into this 
situation. (Never miss a chance to organize a good 
committee. ) 


Yours cooperatively, 


HINTSAND POINTERS. 








A Survey of Water-Meter Rates in the 
United States—Part VI 


The rates here given in detail are from the original reports furnished to 
Tue American City in connection with the water-supply statistics published 


in The Municipal Index for 1929. 


In The Municipal Index only domestic 


maximum and industrial minimum rates were given, together with many other 
statistics besides rates. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Casselton, 1,500. 


Gals. per Quarter 


1,000 to 5,000 Oe 
5,000 to 10,000 We 
10,000 to 20,000 40¢ 
Over 20,000 30¢ 


Minimum, $1.50 per quarter. 


First i 
1,200 to 2,000 30¢ 
2,000 to 4,000 20¢ 
4,000 to 15,000 15¢ 
15,000 to 20,000 7¢ 
Over 20,000 5¢ 


Minimum, $1 per month. 


Grand Forks, 15,000. 
Gals. per Month 


First 1,000 

Next 4,000 40¢ 
= 5,000 35¢ 
* 10,000 30¢ 
* 10,000 28¢ 
“ 10,000 25¢ 
* 10,000 20¢ 
* 50,000 15¢ 


Mandan, 6,000 
Cu. Ft. per Month 


Per 1,000 Gals 


Per 100 Cu. Ft 
40¢ 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
50¢ 


Per 100 Cu. Ft 
37 We 


First 666% 
Next 66635 30¢ 
7 666 4% 26%¢ 
e 666% 24¢ 
. 666 2% 22%¢ 
* 666 34 22¢ 
666 34 2i¢ 
666 *4 185s 
666% 
P 666 34 15'/e¢ 
Over 6,666 % 13%¢ 








Water rates from May 15 to October 15 
for water used on lawns, trees and gardens, 
12¢ per 100 cubic feet over the average con- 
sumption of water used from October 15 to 
May 15, provided that the first 400 cubic 
feet shall be charged at the rate of 374¢ 
per 100 cubic feet with a mirimum charge 
of $1.50. 


Ada, 3,000 


OHIO 

Cu. Ft. per Month Per 1,000 Cu. Ft. 
First 4,000 3.00 
Next 3,500 2.70 

a 5,000 2.50 
Over 12,500 2.00 

Minimum Charges 

Size of Meter Per Month 

a6” $1.25 

4” 2.25 

1” 2.75 
1k” 3.25 
1h’ 4.25 

- 6.25 

3” 12.25 


Akron, 230,000 


Cu. Ft. per Month ] YJ) Per 1,000 Cu. Ft. 
First 20,060 $1.60 


Athens, 7,500. 


Next 20,000 1.50 
* 20,000 1.40. 
* 20,000 1.30 
Over 80,000 1.20 
Minimum Charges 
Size of Meter Per Month 
“” 1.20 
4” 2.00 
1” 3.00 
1%” 4.00 
5.00 
3” 7.00 
nd 10.00 
6’ 15.00 
8” 25.00 
10” 40.00 
Gals. per Sixx Months Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 15,000 25¢ 
Next 35,000 20¢ 
: 0n0 19¢ 
* 100,01 18¢ 
* 100,00 17¢ 
* 100,090 16¢ 
Over 400,000 15¢ 





Definitions 

Meter Rent.—In some works a charge 
is made for the rent of meters fur- 
nished and owned by the department. 
Where such a charge is made, it is in 
reality a service charge and it must 
be so classified. The service charge as 
now used ordinarily covers meter rent 
and much more, so that the meter rent 
represents only a fraction of the amount 
of what may be considered the normal 
service charge. Cases may be found 
where meter rents are used in connec- 
tion with a minimum rate, but with this 
minor exception the service charge is 
not used in connection with a minimum 
rate. 

Minimum Rate.—A minimum rate is 
an amount that is collected in any 
event, even though the price of the 
quantity of water registered by the 
meter does not amount to it. 

Service Charge.—A service charge is 
a charge for the service, which is in 
addition to the amount that is charged 
for water. 

Modified Service Charge.—Under this 
form there is a minimum charge for a 
certain quantity of water, and the 
amount of the minimum is made up of 
what would otherwise be the service 
charge and the meter rate for that 
quantity of water that is furnished for 
the minimum charge. 

Uniform Rate.—A rate per thousand 
gallons or per hundred cubic feet that 
is charged uniformly for all quantities 
of water sold. 

Jump Scale.—The quantities of water 
up to a certain limit are charged at 
a certain price; beyond that limit and 
inside another limit another and lower 
price is made, and beyond that there is 
another limit and another price, and so 
on. In some cases, two prices only are 
used; in others three, four or more, up 
to a dozen or twenty; and, in fact, divi- 
sions may be so numerous that the 
scale practically becomes a table which 
gives the water rate for every quantity 
of water that a meter records. 

Modified Jump Scale.—Under this ar- 
rangement each step in the jump scale 
is subdivided into two parts, the sec- 
ond of which comprises all those quan- 
tities for which it would be possible to 
get a lower rate by drawing more water. 
For these quantities a lump sum col- 
lection is made, which sum is the 
minimum that could be obtained under 
the next step. For the first part of 
each step the rate remains as with the 
jump schedule. 

Sliding Scale-—Under this arrange- 
ment the water first drawn up to a cer- 
tain limit is charged at a certain rate. 
Additional quantities are charged at a 
lower rate, but the higher charge on the 
first quantity remains as part of the 
bill in all cases. 

—From “Meter Rates for Water 
Works,” by Allen Hazen, published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 








Meter Rental 


Size of Meter Per Year 
“ss $2 
i 3 

” 4 

1%” 5 

1%” 7 

2” 10 
3” 15 
Minimum, $3.75 for six months. 

Avon Lake Village, 1,200. a 
Gals. Quarter Per 1, Gals. 

First 75,000 30¢ 

Next 675,000 22¢ 

Over 750,000 15¢ 


Service Charge 


Size of Meter Per Quarter 
54” $1.50 

4” 2.25 
1%” x 

o” 7.50 

6” 50.00 

Canton, 110,000. 

Cu. Ft. Quarter Per 1,000 Cu. Ft 
First 20,060" $1.00 
Next 20,000 0.85 
Over 40,000 0.75 

Minimum Rates 

Size of Meter Per er 

%” 50 

ad 8.15 

ond 3.75 
14" 5.00 
14” 6.25 

ad 7.50 

3” 12.50 

4” 17.50 

6” 31.25 

8” 37.50 

Columbus, 295,000. 

Cu. Ft. per Month Per 1,000 Cu. Ft. 
First 25,000 $1.20 

25,000 to 200,000 1.15 

200,000 to 1,000,000 1.10 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 1.00 
Over 2,000,000 0.60 


Minimum, 40¢ per month. 
Conneaut, 12,420. 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 
First . 40¢ 
Next 30,000 35¢ 

. 30,000 30¢ 

- 30,000 25¢ 

. 380,000 15¢ 

. 500,000 12¢ 
Over 1,000,000 9¢ 

Minimum, $4 per quarter, allowing 10,000 
gulions. 

East Palestine, 5,500. _ — 

Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals 
First 10,000 25¢ 
Next 20,000 15¢ 
Over =“ 10¢ 

: Month Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 3,333 25¢ 
Next 6,666 15¢ 

» 100, 10¢ 

* 1,000,000 Be 

* 5,000,000 6¢ 
Over 6,110,000 6¢ 

Franklin, 4,000. 
yo Quarter Per 1,000 Gals 
40, 20¢ 
80,000 15¢ 

130,000 13¢ 

250,000 12¢ 

500,000 1l¢ 
2,000,000 10¢ 
3,000,000 S¢ 

Minimum, $7.50 per year 

” one Quarter Per 100 F 
. Ft. ‘cr Cu. Ft. 
First soo. 
Next 2,500 

“ 7,000 10¢ 
Balance R¢ 

Minimum, $2 per quarter. 

Kent, 8,000. 
C hae te ann Per 1,000 Cu. F 
u . Ft 
irst 1,000 $2.80 
Next 1, 2.65 
° = 2.40 

° f 2.00 
Excess 1.00 
Minimum Charges for H. P. Service 
Size of Meter 

%” .25 

tl 9.00 
1” 12.00 

2” 15.00 

3” 21.00 

4” 30.00 

6” 45.00 

8” 75.00 
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Low Pressure 
Gals. box Month Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 1,000,000 10¢ 
Next 4,000,000 6¢ 
Over 5,000,000 4¢ 
Fixed Service Charge for L. P. Service 
Size of Meter Per Month 
° $5.00 
- 10 "0 
4” 15 00 


Minimum rate per month is the tind 
meter charge. 


ao a 000 
u. Ft. Quarter Per 1, Cu. Ft 
First 5,000, $4.00 
Next 5,000 3.50 
5,000 2.50 
Over 15,000 2.00 
Minimum, $3 per quarter for 700 cubic 
feet. 
Marion, 33,000. 
Domestic 
Cu. Ft. Month Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
First 1, 45¢ 
Next 4,000 
* 10,000 35¢ 
* 15,000 30¢ 
* 20,000 25¢ 
Over 50,000 


Commercial and Industrial 


Service 
Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 ae" Ft. 


First 1,000 
Next 4,000 
* 10,000 $35 
* 15,000 rs 
* 20,000 22}4¢ 
Over 50,000 19¢ 


Minimum Charges 


Size of Service Per Month 
yr $1.50 
al 2.00 
14” 4.00 
1” 6.00 
al 8.00 
3” 15.00 
4” 30.00 
6” 60.00 
8” 100.00 


North Baltimore, 2,800. 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
First 2,000 70¢ 
Next 2,000 60¢ 

: 4,000 45¢ 
Excess 30¢ 
Over 1,000,000 22¢ 

Minimum, $1.40 per month, including 
2,000 gallons. 

Oberlin, 6,000. 

Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 1,000 Cu. Fe 
First 5,000 $3.50 
Next oa 2.85 

5,000 2.34 
Over 15,000 1.87 
Minimum, $2.80 per quarter. 
Orrville, 4,600 

Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
First 2,000 20¢ 
Next 8,000 16¢ 

* 40,000 li¢ 
Over 50,000 9¢ 

Meter Rental 

Size of Meter Per Month 

4 $0.80 

wl 1.20 

_ 1.80 
1” 2.50 

a 3.50 

3” 6.50 

4” 12.00 

6” 25.00 

Palneertiin. 4 wer 1.800 Ca. F 
per Quarter er 1, u. Ft. 
Sexe 6,000 $2.40 
Next 6,000 2.00 

* 6,000 1.60 

“ 6,000 1.40 

“ 6,000 1.30 

* 6,000 1.20 

* 6,000 1.00 
Over 42,000 0.80 

Minimum, $3 per quarter 

Where the consu i000 os 30,000 


cubic feet per month, a Spare “ae feet 
is charged for the first 000 cubic feet and 
80¢ per 1,000 cubic feet for the balance. 


Tiffin, 16,000. 

Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
First 334 38¢ 
Next 2,666 
Next 4,333 24¢ 
Over 7,334 10¢ 

Fixed Charges 
Size of Meter Per Month 
w $1.25 
" 2 82 
1 ” 
eo 3.15 

3” 6.29 

sd 9.42 

6” 16.67 


Troy, 8,000 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter 
First 1,500 $2.00 
Per 1,000 Cu. 
Next 3, 500 $1.75 
5,000 1.50 
a 10, 000 1.25 
Over 20,000 0.30 
Minimum Rates 
Size of Meter Per by 
2.00 
“ ” 3.00 
5 00 
Ws" 8.00 
2” 12.00 
West Jefferson, 2,000 
Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gais. 
First 5,000 50¢ 
Next 10,000 45¢ 
. 10,000 4 
” 25,000 35¢ 
” 50,000 30¢ 
* 100,000 25¢ 
* 500,000 23¢ 
Over 700,000 20¢ 


Minimum, $2.50 per quarter. 
Toengutonm, 165,000. 
Cu 


Ft. per Quarter Per 1,000 Cu. Ft. 
First 1,000 $2.00 
Next 19'000 1.50 
* 25,000 1.00 
Over 45,000 0.80 


Roneein, 3 36, 000. 


Cu. Ft. per Month Per 1,000 Cu. Ft. 
$2.40 


First 2,500 
Over 2,500 0.75 
Minimum, $10 per year. 
OKLAHOMA 
Bartlesville, 20,000. 

Gals. pet Month Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 25,000 47¢ 
Next 25,000 42¢ 

. 50,000 37 

. 50,000 32¢ 

* 1,350,000 25¢ 

* 1,500,000 15¢ 


Broken Bow, 2,500. 
Gals. per Month 
irst 2,000 $1.50 


2,000 to 5,000 
5,000 to 10,000 40¢ 
10,000 to 25,000 30¢ 
Over 25,000 Special 
Cordell, 3,000. 
Gals. per Month 
First 4,000 $1.00 
Per 1,000 Gals. 
4,000 to 10,000 25¢ 
10,000 to 15,000 20¢ 
15,000 to 20,000 15¢ 
Over 20,000 10¢ 
Durant, 10,000. 

Gals. Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 2,000 85¢ 
Next 3,000 3l¢ 

6 5,000 19¢ 

- 15,000 18¢ 

es 25,000 16¢ 

“ 50,000 154 

* 400,000 144 
Over 500,000 The 

Enid, 32,000 
ls. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 30, 25¢ 
30,000 to 45,000 20¢ 
45,000 to 60,000 18¢ 
Over 60,000 15¢ 
Minimum, 50¢ per month. 
Fairfax, 2,500. 
Gals. per Month 
' to 2; $1.13 
Per 1,000 Gals. 
2,000 to 3,000 5lé¢ 
3,000 to 4,000 494¢ 
4,000 to 5,000 48¢ 
5,000 to 6,000 464¢ 
6,000 to 7,000 45¢ 
7,000 to 8,000 4344 
8,000 to 9,000 42¢ 
9,000 to 10,000 40%e 
10,000 to 11,000 39¢ 
11,000 to 12,000 38¢ 
12,000 to 13,000 36¢ 
13,000 to 14,000 354 
14,000 to 15,000 33¢ 
15,000 to 16,000 31%¢ 
Over 25,000 22¢ 
54” meter rental, 37¢ pes month. 
Garber, 2,400. 
Gals. Month Per 1,000 Gals. 
2, to 5,000 
5,001 to 10,000 50¢ 

10,001 to ;' 20,000 45¢ 

20,001 to 40,000 40¢ 

40,001 to 60,000 35¢ 

60,001 to 1,000,000 30¢ 
1,000,001 to 2,000,000 25¢ 
Over 2,000,000 20¢ 


Hollis, 4,000 
Minimum, $1.50 per month 
Excess, 25¢ per 1,000 gallons 


Idabel, 4,000. 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
First 10,000 50¢ 
Next 20,000 40¢ 
* 45,000 30¢ 
Over 20¢ 
Madill, 2,717 
Gals. per Month 
First 2,000 $1.00 
Per 1,000 Gals 
2,000 to 500,000 30¢ 
500,000 to 1,000,000 15¢ 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 124¢ 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 10¢ 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 9¢ 
Over 4,000,000 Ré 
Morris, 2,200 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
Oto 1,000 1.00 
1,000 to 5,000 0.50 
5,000 to 15,000 0.40 
15,000 to 40,000 0.35 
40,000 to 60,000 0.30 
60,000 to 80,000 0.25 
80,000 to 100,000 0.20 
100,000 to 150,000 0.15 
150,000 to 300 000 0.12 
Over 300,000 0.10 


Muskogee, 35,000. 


Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft. 


First 3,000 20¢ 

Next 60.000 18¢ 
* 60,000 15¢ 
* 60,000 12¢ 

Excess 9¢ 
Minimum, $1 per month. 

Okemah, 5,500. 
Gals. per Month 
First 2,000 $1.25 
Per 1,000 Gals. 

Next 3,000 50¢ 
= 10,000 40¢ 
e 35,000 Be 
a 50,000 20¢ 

Over 100,000 18¢ 


Quinton, 1,500. 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 


First 1,000 50¢ 
Next 3,000 35¢ 
. 5,000 30¢ 
be 10,000 25¢ 
> 50,000 20¢ 
* 100,000 14¢ 
Over 100,000 10¢ 


Minimum, $1 per month. 


Shawnee, 32,000. 


? Gals. per Month 
First 2,000 $1.00 
Per 1,000 Gala 
Next 3,000 45¢ 
. 15,000 40€ 
e 30,000 35¢ 
. 50,000 30¢ 
. 100,000 25¢ 
” 300,000 20¢ 
e 500,000 15¢ 
* 1,000,000 10¢ 
Tulsa, 125, ,000. 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 15,000 35¢ 
Next 22,000 30¢ 
sa ,000 25¢ 
* 75,000 20¢ 


15¢ 
Total for first 250,000, $51.35. Over 
250,000, 15¢ per 1,000 gallons. 
Minimum Charges 


Size of Meter Per Month 

oe $0.75 

wf 1.25 
1%” 1.75 

2” 2.530 
Over 3.00 

Woodward, 6,200. 

Gais. Month 

First ,000 $1.00 
Per 1,000 Gals. 

Next 5,000 20¢ 

= 50,000 154 

* 100,000 12¢ 

* 500,000 10¢ 

* 500,000 Be 
Excess 7¢ 

OREGON 
Bend, 10,000 

Cu. Ft. per Month 

First 200 $1.60 
Per 100 Cu. Ft. 

Next 300 25¢ 

. 1,500 ll¢ 

* 8,000 8¢ 
Over 10,000 6¢ 


Applicable during the sprinkling season, 
from May to September, to consumers 
using water for domestic and irrigation pur- 
pews only, excepting apartment houses, 

boarding houses and residences 
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housing more than one family, which shall 


e entitled to the rate of 5¢ per 100 cubic 


or the excess over the normal monthly 





ption The normal monthly con 
; ym shall be determined by taking the 
ray consumpt ) of water for the aght 
ding on-irngation mont 
Corvallis, 11,000 
vit per Montt Per 1,000 Ga 
0 to 000 sO¢ 
m0 to 5O.000 2Ve 
‘ r 4) 000 Loe 
Minimum harg 
of Meter Per Month 
and *% $1.50 
l 2 00 
14 0 
: ae 
3” and over ».00 
Eugene, 2 
lary rat applying only to first 4,000 
cubic feet per month per inch diameter of 
I t 300 or ke Minimum 
( r 300 15¢ per 100 cubic feet 
lary rate applymmg to exce over 
of primary rat 
First 20,000 cu. ft. at 7¢ per 100 cu. ft 
< r 20,000 cu. ft. at 5¢ per 100 cu. ft 
Minimum Charges 
Additional 
Charge for 
Meter Limit of 
Per Larger Primary 
Meter Month than %” Rats 
$1.15 2,500 
1.55 $0.40 4,000 
2.25 1.10 6,000 
28 1.70 8,000 
4.30 3.15 12,000 
' 7.0 5.90 16,000 
Klamath Falls, 14,000 
Cu. Ft. per Month 
First OU $1.75 
Per 100 Cu. Ft 
700 22¢ 
4.000 15¢ 
25 000 10¢ 
Over 30,000 Re 


Special sprinkling or wunmgation rate, 
applicable only on May to September read 
ings, and for use only by resident consumers 
actually using water for sprinkling lawns or 
gardens and by other customers using water 
for sprinkling or irrigation purposes only 

First 500 cubic feet or less at regular rate 
Over 500 cubic feet, 10¢ per 100 cubic feet 

Minimum Charges 


Size of Meter Per Month 
%” $1.75 
a} 2°25 
os 2.75 
1h’ 3.25 
2 4.50 
6.75 
4 10.00 
Ontario, 2,500 
Gals. per Month 
First 3,000 $1.2 
Per 1,000 Ga 
Next 3,000 the 
e 10,000 20¢ 
. 84.000 Lhe 
Over 100,000 12¢ 


Oregon City, 6,000 


Cu. Ft Per 1,000 Cu. Ft 
First 2,000 15¢ 
Over 2,000 12¢ 


Portland, 361,000 
Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft, 
First 20,000 OMe 
Over 20,000 The 
Minimum 60¢ per month. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Altoona, 65,000. 
Rates Charged by City Water Bureau 
Cu. Ft. per Six Months 


First 2,000 $3.75 
Per 100 Cu. Ft 

Next 5,000 l5¢ 

* 50,000 10¢ 

* 500,000 he 

Over 7,000 4e 


Allegheny Water Company Rates 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 
First 2,000 35¢ 
Next 20,000 20¢ 
* 200,000 7 
Over 222,000 


se 
o¢ 
Service Charg« 
Size of Meter Per Year 
or ‘ $6.00 
‘ 9.00 
1 12.00 


ly 18.00 
Ly 24.00 
2 458.00 
3 ¥o.00 
i 200 . 00 
, 400.00 





Avis, 1,800 

Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals, 

First 100,000 25¢ 

Next $50,000 20¢ 

a 150.000 l5e¢ 

” 1 000.000 10 

“4 3.000 000 a¢ 

000 000 ye 

« 10.000 000 4¢ 


* 20 000.000 3e¢ 
Consumers using more than 10,000,000 


gallons per month may choose the following 
meter rates instead of the above 
First 10,000,000 5¢ 
Next 2,500,000 4*'eoe 
6 2 500.000 4¢ 
“ 5.000.000 2e 
Over 20,000,000 ee 
service Charge 
Size of Meter Per Quarter 
Gross Net 
5 $ 3.20 $ 2.88 
‘ 4.00 3. 60 
l 5.00 4.50 
14 7.530 6.75 
ly 10.00 9.00 
2 20.00 18.00 
2 31.00 27.90 
3 45.00 40.50 
4 80.00 72.00 
t 180.00 162.00 
8” 320 .00 288 .00 
Bedford, 3,000 
Gals. per Quarter 
First $750 $1.50 
Per 1,000 Gals. 
3.750 to 100,000 40¢ 
100,000 to 200,000 35¢ 
200,000 to 300,000 30¢ 
300,000 to 400,000 25¢ 
Over 400,000 20¢ 
Blairsville, 6,000 
Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals 
First 3,000 $1.00 
Next 17,000 10 
« 80,000 30 
Over 100,000 20 


Minimum, $2.50 per quarter 


Clearfield, 10,000 


Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals 
First 15,000 30¢ 
Next 35,000 20¢ 

* 150.000 10¢ 
Over 200,000 6e 


Service Charge 


Size of Meter Per Quarter 


. $1.50 
‘ 2.25 
l 4.00 
1h” 5.00 
2’ 12.00 
3” 25.00 
4’ 50.00 


Dayton, 1,100 
Gals. per Year 


First 15,000 $18.00 
Per 1,000 Gals 
18,000 to 50,000 40¢ 
50,000 to 100,000 30¢ 
100,000 to 150,000 25¢ 
150,000 to 250,000 20¢ 
Over 250,000 L5e 
Downington, 5,000 
Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals 
First 8,000 2Q5¢ 
8,000 to 20,000 20« 
20,000 to 40,000 1s¢ 
40,000 to 60,000 16¢ 
60,000 to 100,000 li4¢ 
100,000 to 200,000 12¢ 
200,000 to 500,000 10¢ 
Over 500,000 Ve 
Minimum Charge 
Size of Meter Per Year 
54” $8.00 
a,” 12.00 
1’ 16.00 
1h,’ 25.00 
a 60.00 
Easton, 20,000 
Gals, per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals 
First 5,000 40¢ 
Next 10,000 35¢ 
83 20,000 d0¢ 
S 60,000 20¢ 
* 180,000 1l5¢ 
“ 475,000 ll¢ 
Over 750,000 Se 


Minimum Charges 
Size of Meter 


Per Quarter 
+O 


s 

oad 8.00 
14” 12.00 
1,” 15.00 

2” 30.00 

3” 45.00 

4” 60.00 

6 90.00 


Freeland, 8,000. 
For 5¢" and %" Meters 
Gals. per Month 

First 500 


Next 24,500 


$1.00 
Per 1,000 Gals. 
Se 


Next 50,000 30¢ 
Excess 2s8¢ 
For 144” to 6” Meters 
First 100,000 28¢ 
Next 400,000 20¢ 
Excess 18¢ 
Minimum 
Size of Meter Per Month 
\4 $3.50 
lhe 6.00 
- 10.00 
3 15.00 
4 25.00 
6’ 50.00 


Girardville, 6,000 
Minimum 
Allowing 2,500 Gals. 


Size of Meter Per Quarter 
by" 2.25 





‘ $2. 
4 2.75 
ted 4.00 
1%” 5.60 
1} 7.60 
2 12.60 
; 27.00 
i 47.00 
‘ 105.00 
s 185.00 
Gals, per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals. 
Next 22,500 45¢ 
- 225,000 3s¢ 
“ 2,750,000 30¢ 
Over 3,000,000 22¢ 


Greensburg, Jeanette and Irwin, 53,000, 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 100,000 1s¢ 
Over 100,000 12¢ 
Service Charge 


Size of Meter Per Year 
. $6.00 
6’ B 10.00 
wr 16.00 
“ote 24.00 
1” 48.00 
2” 96.00 
3” 192.00 


Class A, domestic consumers having 3 
outlets or less. 

Class B, consumers having more than 
3 outlets. 


Meadville, 16,000. 
Cu, Ft. per Quarter 


Per 100 Cu.’ Ft, 
First 2,500 17¢ 


Next 7,500 12¢ 
Over 10,000 10¢ 


Monaca, 5,000. 
Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals. 


Gross Net 


First 100,000 42¢ 3s¢ 
Next 100,000 de 30¢ 
r 200,000 24¢ 20¢ 
- J 18¢ 16¢ 
. 400,000 17¢ 15¢ 
Over 1,000,000 16¢ 14¢ 


Minimum, allowing 7,000 gallons, $2.94 
gross, $2.50 net. 
Mt. Union, 7,000 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals, 
0 5O0¢ 


First 4,00 
4,000 to 10,000 35¢ 
10,000 to 200,000 15¢ 
200,000 to 300,000 12¢ 
300,000 to 400,000 10¢ 
400,000 to 500,000 9¢ 
500,000 to 600,000 s¢ 
Over 600,000 7¢ 
Ready to Serve Charge 
Size of Meter Per Allowing 
Quarter Gallons 
bs Wed $2.25 4,500 
, Whaded 4.50 9,000 
4” 4.50 9,000 
ik 5.00 10,000 
1%" 6.00 12,000 
1h” 6.7 14,000 
gl 9.50 22,000 
3” 12.30 30,000 
4” 16.80 60,000 
6” 37.80 200,000 


* Supplying one fixture. 
** Supplying more than one fixture. 
New Kensington, 35,000. 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter 
4 


First 1,500 $3.25 
Per 100 Cu. Ft. 

Next 10,000 20¢ 

* 20,000 18¢ 

“ 20,000 15¢ 

“ 20,000 12¢ 

* 200,000 10¢ 

* 200,000 S¢ 

* 200,000 6¢ 

- ,000 5¢ 
Over 871,500 4\6¢ 


Minimum Charges 


Size of Meter Per Quarter 
” on S oF 


4g” or 9% 25 
4” 4.50 

wi 6.00 

1%" 9.00 

14” 12.00 

2” 24.00 

3” 50.00 

4” 100.00 

6” 150.00 

8” 200. 00 


a 
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Newtown, 2,500. 
— per Year 


Firs 375,000 40¢ 
375,000 to 750,000 34te 
750,000 to 1,500,000 22¢ 
Over 1,500 1s¢ 
Minimam Rates 
Size of Meter Per Year 
+3 $15.00 
‘a, ‘and 1* 25.00 
i” 50.00 
2" 75.00 
Palmerton, 5,000, 
Domestic 
Cu. Ft. per Year Per 1,000 Cu. Ft. 
First 15,000 $3. 10 


Over 15,000 2.75 

Not to exceed 400,000 cu. ft. per month. 
Manufacturing 

Gals. per Year 

First 100,000,000 
Next 100,000,000 2%e 
Over 200,000,000 1 %e¢ 

Minimum, $15 per year. 


a (Wards 16, 18, 19, 20, 28, 29, 30), et al, 


194,661 

Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
First 100,000 34¢ 
Next 100,000 28¢ 

fa 150,000 25¢ 

7 150,000 22¢ 

ws 500,000 20¢ 

™ 500,000 ls¢ 

* 1,000,000 l6¢ 
Over 2,500,000 l4¢ 


Service Charge 
Size of Meter Per Month 
54’"* $0.83 
50 
20 
13 
sO 
53 
19.20 
34.13 
5” 76.80 
* Supplying more than one fixture. 
** Supplying one fixture only. 


bee 


” 


, 
1%” 


” 


7 ) 


, 


m CODD). eo 


” 


_ 


Regret 4,000. 


Gals. a— Quarter Per 1,000 Gals 
0,000 18¢ 


to 
10,000 to 30,000 17¢ 
20,000 to 30,000 15¢ 
30,000 to 40,000 13¢ 
40,000 to 50,000 12¢ 
50,000 to 60,000 lle 
60,000 to 70,000 10¢ 
70,000 to 80,000 Ge 
80,000 to 100,000 S¢ 
Over 100,000 7¢ 


Service Charge 


Size of Meter Per Quarter 
le” $1.50 
4” 2.25 

ad 3.00 

14” 3.75 

5” 4.50 


St. Marys, 8,000. 
Gals. per Quarter 


First 30,000 45¢ 
Next 300,000 30¢ 
Over 330,000 13%¢ 


Service Charge 


Size of Meter Per Year 
6” or 1%” $8.00 
4” 12.00 

a 20.00 

1%" 24.00 

1%” 36.00 

60.00 

3” 96.00 

4” 156.00 

e 300.00 


Scottdale, 10,000. 


Gals. _ per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals 
40¢ 


First 75,000 
Next 675,000 20¢ 
Over 750,000 10¢ 


Service Charge 


Size of Meter Per Quarter 
Pwa7) 25 


2.29 
4” 3.00 
” 5.00 
1” 15.00 
2” 7.50 
td 75.00 
4” 112.5 
6” 225.00 


Shenandoah, 30,000 
¢ zals. per Month 
First 2 
Encess’ 25¢ 
Service Charge 


Size of Meter Per Month 

14" or 54" $0.50 
an 1.00 

_ 1.50 

14" 3.50 

i 6.00 

3” 13.50 

4” 24.00 

6” 54.00 

8” 98.00 


Per 1,000 Gals. 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
5} 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
50¢ 


South Fork, 6,000. 


Gals. per Quarter 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 20,000 5 


45¢ 

Next 40,000 35¢ 
. 40,000 25¢ 

= 50,000 20¢ 

» 50,000 1i¢ 

“ 100,000 10¢ 

* 300,000 S¢ 


Minimum Rates 
Size of Meter 


Le $3.00 
i” 4.00 
_ >. 25 
1” 6.50 
14%” or 144” 9.75 
2” 14.65 
3” 19.50 
4” 32.50 
6” 57.00 


Uniontown, 23,000 


Gals per Morth Per 1,000 Gals. 


First 25,000 35¢ 
Next 25,000 3d0¢ 
’ 25,000 25¢ 
va 25,000 20¢ 
_ “ 400,000 L5¢ 
Over 500,000 10¢ 


Minimum Charges 


Size of Meter Per Month 
id $1.00 


5 
%” 2.00 
ee 4.00 
Lb, 6.00 
2 8.00 
; 12.00 
of 16.00 
Waynesboro, 11,000. 
Total 
Gals. yy arter Per 1,000 Gals Bill 
First 12,06 30¢ $3.60 
Next 24'000 20¢ 8.40 
9 48,000 15¢ 15.60 
* 120,000 10¢ 27.60 
* 297,000 Se 51.36 


Over 501,000 7¢ 
Minimum Rates and Meter Rentals 


Minimum Rental 

Size of Meter per Month per Month 
. $1.00 $0.50 
v4 1.50 0.60 
_ 2.00 0.75 
1h” 3.00 1.00 
sad 4.00 1.25 
3” 8.00 1.50 
4”’ 15.00 2.50 
6” 27.50 4.00 


Meter rentals are charged for meters in 
excess of one, the rentals for the first or 
largest meter being included in the minimum 
rates 


Yardley, 1,262. 
Gals. per Quarter 


First 10,000 $10.00 
Per 1,000 Gals. 
Next 15,000 50e 
6 50,000 30¢ 
* 125,000 25¢ 
* 200,000 20¢ 
Over 400,000 20¢ 


RHODE ISLAND 
Bristol, 13,575 
arren, 5,000 
Barrington, 5,000 
Domestic 
40¢ per 1,000 gallons. Minimum, $50 
per year. 
Power, Manufacturing and Commercial 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 


First 50,000 40¢ 
50,000 to 75,000 35¢ 
75,000 to 100,000 30¢ 

100,000 to 125,000 25¢ 

125,000 to 2,000,000 1744 

Over 2,000,000 15¢ 


Minimum, $1 per month 


Pawtucket, 128,000 


Gals. per Day Per 1,000 Gals 
First 1,000 30¢ 
1,000 to 3,000 2he 
3,000 to 5,000 20¢ 
5,000 to 7,000 15¢ 
7,000 to 10,000 12¢ 
Over 10,000 10¢ 


Minimum, $10 per year 


Westerly, 13,000 
Minimum, $10 per year, allowing 33,750 
gallons. Over 33,750 gallons per year at 
following rates 


Gals. per Day Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 500 30¢ 
500 to 1,000 27¢ 
1,000 to 5,000 24e 
5,000 to 10,000 1S¢ 
10,000 to 30,000 L5¢ 
Over 30,000 10¢ 

Woonsocket. 

Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
First 10,000 2l¢ 
Next 10,000 1S¢ 
* 10,000 L5¢ 
Over 30,000 7¢ 


Minimum, $10 per year 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson, 26,000 
Gals. per Month 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
Oto 20,000 25¢ 


20,000 to 40,000 2244¢ 
40,000 to 80,000 20¢ 
80,000 to 100,000 17 4é 
Over 100,000 L5¢ 


Belton, 2,000 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 


0 to 20,000 30¢ 
20,000 to 30,000 27 ee 
30,000 to 40,000 25¢ 
40,000 to 50,000 22\9¢ 
Over 50,000 20¢ 


Monthly meter charge of 10¢. Minimum 
$1 per month, allowing 3,000 gallons. 
Charleston, 90,000 


Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 1,000 Cu. Ft 


First 10.000 $1.85 
Next 20,000 1.70 
: 70,000 1 50 
200 000 1.30 

700,000 1.10 

™ 1,500,000 0.95 
3,500,000 75 

7” 6,000 000 0.5 
Over 12,000,000 0.45 


Minimum Charges 


Minimum Allowance 

size of Meter per Quarter Cu. Ft 

4 $3.00 1,622 

l 5.00 2,700 
L's 12.50 6,760 
- 25.00 13,820 
50.00 28,520 

J 150.00 95,000 
6 250.00 171,154 
s 500. 00 375,000 


Clinton, 2,500 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 


1,000 to »,000 40¢ 
9,000 to 10,000 a5¢ 
10,000 to 25,000 30¢ 
25,000 to 50,000 25¢ 
10,000 to 100,000 20¢ 
100,000 to 200,000 1s¢ 
200,000 to 400,000 16¢ 
Over 400,000 15¢ 


Minimum, 50¢ per month, 
Florence, 13,182 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 


First 5,000 30¢ 
Next 5,000 25¢ 
Over 10,000 20¢ 


Minimum, $1 per month 
Liberty, 2,500 


Minimum, $1.25, allowing 3,000 gallons. 
Excess 30¢ per 1,000 gallons. 


Spartanburg, 35,000 


Cu. Ft. per Per 
Month 100 Cu. Ft, Total Bill 

First 2,500 26.7¢ $ 6.58 
Next 4,500 21.4¢ 16.31 
- 20,000 17 . S¢ 51.91 
. $3,000 14.2¢ 98.77 
50,000 10. 6¢ 151.77 
160,000 10¢ 311.77 
730,000 9.7¢ 1,019.87 
1,000,000 Ve 1,919.87 

©) r 2,000 000 Ne 


Minimum Charges 
Allowance 


of Meter Per Month Cu. Ft 
$0.50 300 

1.10 400 

l 1.60 600 
l', 3.25 1,200 
2 6.00 2,200 
16.50 7,000 

4 52.00 27,000 

f 110.00 70,000 


Sumter, 10,000 


Total 
Gals. per Mo. Per 1,000 Gals. Bill 
1,000 to 10,000 25¢ $2.50 
10,000 to 30,000 20¢ 6.50 
30,000 to 100,000 L5¢ 17.00 
100,000 to 160,000 12¢ 24.20 
Over 160,000 10¢ 
Walhalla, 2,700 
Domestic 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 10,000 25¢ 
Next 10,000 20¢ 
™ 10,000 15¢ 
Exces 15¢ 
Minimum, $1 per month, allowing 3,000 
gaiion 
Industrial 
First 1.000.000 10¢ 
Exce 74e 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Lennox, 1,100 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu ae 
First 2,000 37} 
Next 2,000 30¢- 
Over 4,000 25¢ 


Minimum, $1.50 per quarter 
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0,100 
wna , Ft. per Quarter Per,,100 Cu. Ft 
First 500 *0¢ 
Next 700 i7¢ 
- 1,500 l4e 
ns 3,000 12¢ 
* 44,300 10¢ 
Over 50,000 shee 
Minimum, $1.50 per quarter, allowing 


300 cubic feet. 


Sioux Falls, 33,000 : ’ 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft, 
First 4,200 a0¢ 
Next 4,200 20¢ 

. 4,200 1s¢ 
- 4,200 Lhi< 
a 4,200 l4e 
* 21,000 l2¢ 
Over 42,000 10¢ 
Winner, 2,000 
Gals. per Quarter 
First 3,000 $3.@ 
Per 1 000 Gals. 
Next 2,000 75¢ 
” 5,000 We 
. 15,000 25¢ 
25,000 to 100,000 40¢ 
100,000 to 250,000 36e 
250,000 to 500,000 S2¢ 
Over 500,000 2st 
TENNESSEE 
Clarksville, 10,000 . 
Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 10,000 35¢ 
Next 10,000 30¢ 
* 10,000 25¢ 
* 10,000 20¢ 
* 10,000 L5¢ 
Special Rates for Factories, etc 
First 30,000 24¢ 
Next 30,000 20¢ 
« 30,000 17 \e¢ 
Over 90,000 15¢ 
. 30° 000" 15¢ 
“ 3,000,000** 12\4¢ 


* Minimum, $30.00 per quarter 
** Minimum, $50.00 per quarter 
Minimum Rates 


Size of Meter Per Quarter 


by $3 00 
i 4.00 
1” 6.00 
14” 7.50 
oY 2.50 
3 20.00 
4 25.00 
6 30.00 
Cleveland, 10,000 
Domestic, 30¢ per 1,000 gallons per 
quarter 
Factories 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
First 25,000 25¢ 
25.000 to 50000 20¢ 
10,000 to 150,000 L5¢ 
150,000 to 250,000 2he¢ 
Over 250,000 10¢ 
Elizabethton, 10,000 
Gals. per Month 
First 2,500 $1.50 
Per 1,000 Gals. 
Next 2,500 30¢ 
“5.000 20¢ 
Over 10,000 l5e 


Minimum Charges 


Size of Meter Per Month 


bal $1.50 
a” 2.25 
1” 3.00 
1%” 5.00 
2 10.00 
3 20.00 
4 40.00 
6 75.00 


Erwin, 6,000 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
000 30¢ 


First 5 
Next 5,000 27 e 
- 5,000 25¢ 
« 5/000 22b4¢ 
e 15,000 20¢ 
* 25,000 1s Me 
* 40,000 15¢ 
* 100,000 12%¢ 
* 150,000 10¢ 
* 250,000 ve 
Over 600,000 7 oe 


Water from gravity line from spring, 20 
per cent less than above. 

Consumers furnishing their own meters 
are given a net reduction, as follows: 


Size of Meter Per Month 
lo” and \” 15¢ 
ed 25¢ 
1% ” on 
1 ” 
%, 50¢ 
3” 75¢ 


Greeneville, 7,000 
Cu. Ft. per Month 
300 


First $1.00 
Per 100 Cu. Ft. 

Next 2,000 20¢ 

2 3,000 15¢ 

- 5,000 12%¢ 

= 10,000 10¢ 

* 30,000 7\4é 

* 50,000 be 

* 100,000 5e 

* 100,000 4e¢ 
Over 300,300 4¢ 

Johnson. : 

Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
First 3,000 37¢ 
Next 7,000 20¢ 

- 15,000 17.7¢7e 

- 25,000 15. 555¢ 

e 50,000 lle 

* 100,000 6. 666¢ 
Balance 5. 555¢€ 


Kingsport, 15,000 
Gals. per Month 


First 20,000 30¢ 
Next 30,000 25¢ 
” 30,000 25¢ 
* 50,000 23¢ 
- 50,000 20¢ 
. 50,000 1s¢ 
* 100,000 15¢ 
Balance 10¢ 


McMinnville, 3,500. 


Gals. per Month Per 1 ry Gals 


First 4,000 bee 
Next 2,000 352 

e 4,000 20¢ 

- 15,000 2¢ 

- 25,000 10¢ 

“ 50,000 ve 
Over 100,000 se 


Minimum Charges 


Size of Meter Per Month 
a4” $1.50 
ed 2.00 
1%” 3.00 
2” 4.00 


Murfreesboro, 10,000 
Gals. per Month 


1,000 to 3,000 46¢ 
3,000 to 5,000 40¢ 
5,000 to 7,500 35¢ 
7,500 to 10,000 2s¢ 
10,000 to 25,000 23¢ 
Over 25,000 l7¢ 


Nashville, 152,000 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter 
1 


First J $1.50 
Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
1,000 to 2,000 l4e 
2,000 to 5,000 13¢ 
5,000 to 15,000 2¢ 
15,000 to 35,000 ll¢ 
35,000 to 75,000 10¢ 
75,000 to 120; 000 ve 
120,000 to 240,000 S 4s¢ 
240,000 to 360,000 Sie 
360,000 to $80,000 7K 
480,000 to 600,000 7 ee 
600,000 to 720/000 7 Me 
720,000 to 840,000 6%e 
840,000 to 960,000 6%e 
Over 960,000 6¢ 


Newbern, 2,000. 
Gals. per Month 


First 5,000 25¢ 
Next 5,000 20¢ 
* 10,000 15¢ 
Over 20,000 10¢ 
Monthly service charge, 50¢. 
TEXAS 
Alice, 5,000. 
Gals. per Month 
First 2,000 $1.50 
Per 1,000 Gals. 
Next 2, 60¢ 
- 6,000 40¢ 
* 10,000 30¢ 
Excess 25¢ 
Amarillo, 39,500 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 10,000 We 
Next 10,000 45¢ 
7 80,000 40¢ 
as 400,000 35¢ 
nd 500, 30¢ 
Over 1,000,000 


oe 
Minimum for meters 1” and = $1.50 


per month, including 3,000 gallons. 
Service Charge 
Size of Meter Per Month 
oe $3.50 
2” 5.00 
Bartlett, 2,000. 
Domestic 
Gals. per Quarter 
First 6,000 


$4.00 
Per 1,000 Gals. 


Next 20,000 40¢ 
* 20,000 30¢ 

Excess 20¢ 
Industrial, 20¢ per 1,000 gals. 


Per 1,000 Gals. 


Per 1,000 Gals. 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
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Burkburnett, 5,300. 
Minimum, $2 per 
gals. 3,000 gallons, 
per 1,000 gallons. 


Cotulla, 3,100. 
Gals. per Month 
i 10,000 


month. al'owing 1,000 
$3.00. Excess 25¢ 


First J $1.50 
Per 1,000 Gals 
10,000 to 20,000 10¢ 
20,000 to 30,000 9¢ 
30,000 to 40,000 Se 
Over 40,000 7¢ 
Dallas, 290,000. 
Total 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals Bill 
First 10,000 30¢ $3.00 
Next 10,000 27¢ 5.70 
* 10,000 26¢ 8.30 
10,000 25¢ 10.80 
* 10,000 24¢ 13.20 
“ 10,000 22¢ 15.40 
* 10,000 2l¢ 17.50 
Over 70,000 


2l¢ 
Industrial rate, 17}4¢ per 1,000 gallons if 
monthly consumption through one meter 
averages 1,000,000 gallons. 


Denton, 15,000. 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 
1 4 


First J O¢ 
Next 10,000 35¢ 
“ 10,000 30¢ 
“ — 20,000 25¢ 
“ 50,000 20¢ 
Over 100,000 15¢ 
Minimum, $1 per month, allowing 333 
cubic feet. 
Eagle Pass, 6,000. 
Gals. per Month 
First 3,000 $1.75 
Per 1,000 Gals. 
Next 2,000 25¢ 
10,000 15¢ 
* 20,000 12¢ 
Over 35,000 10¢ 


Eastland, 9,560. 
Gals. per Month 
First 4,000 
Over 4,000 25¢ 
Filtration plant fund, 25¢ per month. 
Sewer maintenance fund, 25¢ per month. 
Toilet fee, 50¢ per month. 


Galveston, 50,000. 
Cu. Ft. per Month 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
50¢ 


First 125 50¢ 
Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
Next 10,000 20¢ 
Over 10,125 l4¢ 
Goliad, 3,000. 
Gals. per Month 
First 4, $2.00 
Per 1,000 Gals. 
Next ‘, 000 35¢ 
30¢ 
Wsseas” 25¢ 


Lancaster, 1,200. 


Domestic 
Gals. P— Month 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 2 75¢ 


, 75 
Next 5,000 50¢ 
Excess 35¢ 
Commercial 
(Over 15,000 galions) 
First 2 ,000 75¢ 
Excess 25¢ 
a $1.50 per month. 
Lubbock, 10,000. 
Gals. per Month 
First 3,000 2.00 
Per 1,000 Cals. 
Next 2,000 50¢ 
ms 5,000 25¢ 
«10,000 20¢ 
“ 40,000 18¢ 
* 100/000 16¢ 
Over 160,000 15¢ 
Martin, 5,000. 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
First 30,000 30¢ 
Next 70,000 25¢ 
100,000 to 200,000 20¢ 
Over 200,000 15¢ 
Mineral Wells, 10,000. 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gais 
First 2,000 50¢ 
Next 20, ,000 30¢ 
bd 20,000 25¢ 
= 20¢ 
Minimum, $1 per month. 
Paris, 18,000. 
Cu. ty ~j Month Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
First 25¢ 
Next 2 ‘000 22¢ 
2/000 20¢ 
6 5,000 15¢ 
* 40,000 12¢ 
“ 50,000 10¢ 
Over 100,000 8¢ 


(To be concluded in the December issue) 
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Cooperation Breaks a Rocky Barrier 


By GEORGE E. POSEY 


County Surveyor, ALAMEDA County, CALir 





OR nearly three years, Alameda 
K County and Contra Costa County, 
Calif., have been working hand , 
in hand to remedy the traffic situation 








interposed by the Contra Costa hills, S- Le 40-0" » be poved _. #0" 

which separate the two communities. \ err = ————_, 

It was almost three years ago that the L. °: 1 4 he * a 

two counties and the city of Oakland ¢ i 
joined in creating a joint tunnel en- tie, 
gineering commission charged with the TYPICAL ROADWAY SECTION 





duty of investigating, surveying and 








collecting data regarding tunnels through 





which traffic might flow out from Oak- 
land and Berkeley and in from the 
prosperous farming communities on the 
other side of the hills. The extension 
of the project will furnish a new short, Gor 
direct road to Stockton and will open apm, a a 
up to more easy communication the rich i) 





% 4 ye Vance 

agricultural and industrial area center- Bess |, Cusnmance iP. ---=-~ 
ing in the upper San Joaquin Valley ee 1 be, 

and afford a new route of travel from BS ho leevween cunee 


the bay region to all interior California. 

The joint tunnel commission is com- 
posed of George N. Randle, City En- 
gineer of Oakland, R. R. Arnoll, County 
Surveyor of Contra Costa County, 








‘ — ° Two @2! Foor Roapways 
George A. Posey, County Surveyor of Pa is ltteer 
Alameda County, and John R. Graham With VENTILATION 


AT ieTemvars 


| ee 
MOT To sce 
. 














ind Harry G. Butler. 


PROPOSED TUNNEL SECTIONS FOR THE ALAMEDA COUNTY-CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 


HIGHWAY 




















A SECTION OF THE PROPOSED ALIGNMENT AND PROFILE OF THE ALAMEDA COUNTY- 
CONTRA COSTA COUNTY HIGHWAY AND TUNNEL 


Traffic Situation Serious 

From the start the traffic problem was 
seen to include more than merely the 
goings and comings of Alameda and 
Contra Costa County people. The 
necessity for San Francisco to find | 
outlet to the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys very largely through 
Alameda County meant that the tunnel 
would have to have such connections 
that traffic to and from the city across 
the bay could flow through it without 
congesting or interfering with local 
travel. This again brought up the whole 
question of traffic arteries in Oakland 
and Berkeley. The tunnel commission, 
however, did not duplicate the work of 
the Traffic Committee of One Hundred 
of Oakland and recommend what ar- 
teries should be opened, but laid out all 
its routings over existing streets. 

The investigation developed two out- 
standing routes, either of which the 
commission believed would meet all 
present needs. These routes were the 
Temescal Creek or Tunnel Road and 
the Shepherd’s Canyon route. Both 
lead to the same key position at Walnut 
Creek, but on the west they lead into 
the East Bay cities over widely different 
routes. From the seventeen possible 
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é f tumne nd approach 
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Traffie Uses 


hit 


halt pavement on Third Avenue 
H tot 


Kansas tra ffi was not de- 


pl i the use of the thoroughfare 
whicl ne of the principal ones of the 
cl \ construction of the 3%-inch 
asphalt oncrete base, and prior to the 
laying of the 14-inch sheet-asphalt wear- 


commission met with the Alameda 
County supervisors, who answered their 
plea by creating a road and tunnel fund 
of half a million dollars from which 
thev definitely pledged quarter ol 
million dollars as a nucieus tor tunnel 
construction The money is to come 

t of the county’s share of the state 
ras saies x ( ntr ( ~ { nty 
vas invit¢ the I n ig! 
he orm h rhv stiri 

The Tunnel 

Phe pproved tunne egins at 4 
point below and almost directly to the 
east the portal of the present high- 
way tunnel. The elevation on the Con- 
tra Costa side is 954 feet and f the 
proposed grade of 4.8 per cent is used, 
the tunnel length will be 2,290 feet and 
ts western portal will have an elevation 
of S21 teet This portal W be con- 
siderably west and a little north of the 
west portal of the present tunne The 
ipproach road would hold t 1d per 


G90 


cent grade on the west side and pos- 
sibly a slightly lower one on the east 
side. This eastern approach is short 
and curves almost directly from the 
mouth of the tunnel into the Fish Ranch 
road, the entire approach being only 
about 300 feet long. 

The engineers, in laying out the tunnel, 
endeavored to hold to the 5 per cent 
maximum grade throughout and _ to 
eliminate virtually all the curves in- 
volved in using the present tunnel, in- 
cluding the long hairpin turn at the 
entrance. The road, the en- 
gineers say, will be a high-gear road 
throughout 

The tunnel would ccst $727,000 for 
1 single bore, and with its connection 
to Broadway it will cost $1,946,000 
As the engineers contemplate duplica- 
tion of the tunnel at a later date by 
adding another bore to take care of the 
additional traffic which time will bring, 
estimates also were made for that, bring- 
ing the cost up to $2.740,000 


eastert 


Black Base Pavement During 


Construction 


ing surface, vehicles were permitted to 
No ill effect 
whate ver was suffe red by the base 

In the construction of the shee t-asphalt 
wearing-surface, a long-handled lute was 
employed after the rakers. The lute, as 
shown in one of the accompanying illus- 


driv over the base cours« 


trations, has the appearance of a very 


large rake, except for the fact that instead 
of teeth it has a straight edge. The lute 
smoothes out the asphalt mix with a 
greater degree of perfection than is pos- 
sible with rakes, thus making an improved 
riding surface. Third Avenue is 64 feet 
wide, including two-foot gutters. The 
work was done by J. H. Shears’ Sons. 







































































1. Traffic using the 3! 
the sheet asphalt material on the black base. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE NEW SHEET ASPHALT PAVEMENT IN HUTCHINSON, KANS. 
2-inch asphalt base prior to laying the Texaco sheet asphalt wearing surface on Third Avenue. 2. Sp 
Note the use of the lute or float after raking to insure greater smoothness. 3. 

base and sheet asphalt pavement on Third Avenue 


reading and raking 
The completed black 
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Will That New Industry Be of Real Benefit 


to Your City? 


A Discussion of Industrial Development and Its Effect on Municipal Utilities 
By EDMUND B. BESSELIEVRE, Mem. Am. Soc. C. E. 


faced with the desirability of 

encouraging new industries to 
locate in their midst. In many cases 
the civic organizations have committees 
whose duty it is to make overtures to 
new industries. On the other hand, in- 
dustries frequently voluntarily signify 
their desire to locate in a given center, 
and solicit concessions of land, remis- 
sion of taxes, ete., to lighten 


M UNICIPALITIES are frequently 


critical phase of the question which is 
entirely disregarded in the average case, 
or is never thought of. In each case the 
question should be asked: Can we afford 
it? 

A large industry applying to a com- 
munity for possible sites for a plant 
may dazzle the eyes and judgment of 
the municipal authorities and civic 
bodies by the apparently overwhelming 


present capacities that it will require 
complete or extensive revamping of 
these utilities at enormous expense. 

A large industry can, and usually does, 
pay a heavy tax bill, unless in its eager- 
ness the municipality has given tax im- 
munity. It will employ large numbers 
of people daily, whose earnings will be 
circulated among the local merchants, 
whose savings will be deposited in the 

local banks, and whose daily 





their financial burden. 

It is extremely important 
that any municipality which is 
faced with either condition, and 
which has decided that it is de- 
sirable to have industrial plants 
in its boundaries, should be cog- 
nizant of several factors that 
may seriously affect local finan- 
cial arrangements. These fac- 
tors it is the author’s purpose to 
enumerate, and they should be 
carefully considered, weighed 
and discussed before any com- 
mitment is made to invite the 
new plant or to meet its de- 
mands. 

The primary objects of any 
municipality in soliciting or en- 
couraging the construction of 
new industrial plants are: 


a. Larger population 

b. Employment for existing 
population not otherwise 
engaged 

ce. Increased municipal rev - 
enues, taxes, water rents, 


d. Increased business for local 
merchants 

e. Increased freight shipments 
to induce better rail serv- 





munity. 


Analyzing the Pros and Cons 


This is an industrial and commercial era 
and nothing should be done by municipali- 
ties that will unnecessarily hinder the ex- 
pansion of industry, the construction and 
growth of industrial plants, or the develop- 
ment of business districts and communities. 

On the other hand, it is equally import- 
ant that the bulk of the population not 
directly concerned with any given indus- 
trial plant and the residential sections of 
municipalities be protected against indis- 
criminate invasion. It is an economic prin- or 
ciple that should be self-evident that in- 
dustry should not interfere with public 
comfort or convenience by reducing the 
standard of living, increasing the cost of 
living, or imposing unreasonable financial 
burdens upon a municipality or its resi- 
dents. 

The object of this paper is to assist ume. 
municipal officials and commercial and 
civic organization executives in determin- 
ing the real value of an industry to a com- 
Intelligent consideration of all 
the factors involved is required, and a rule 
etc. or yardstick for measuring values that may 
be applied to determine the selection or 
exclusion of industrial plants is essential. 


E. B. B. 


output will increase the ship- 
ment of freight, express and 
mail. All of these bring money 
to a town and its local mer- 
chants and interests. 

On the other hand, there are 
certain industries that require 
very extensive facilities, such as 
large volumes of water, electric 
power or sewer capacity. Others 
discharge polluting liquid wastes 
which may be detrimental to 
health and property, others are 
noisy or emit obnoxious fumes 
odors which would render 
them a nuisance in or adjacent 
to residential districts. 


The Water Problem 

Not infrequently an industry 
requires an unfailing daily sup- 
ply of clean water in great vol- 
In many cases in the 
author’s experience this demand 
has been greater than the entire 
normal consumption of the town 
itself. Furnishing, or agreeing 
to furnish, this supply might 
easily mean the necessity for lo- 
cating new sources of supply, 
frequently at a distance, entail- 
ing a very heavy expense in lay- 
ing pipe lines to bring the water 








ice 

f. Increased volume of mail to bring 
better postal facilities 

g. Increased bank deposits 

h. Advertising value given by distribu- 
tion of local products 

j. Recognition by highway and other 
state departments for improved 
roads, ete. 

k. Increased property valuations, giv- 
ing greater bonded limits and per- 
mitting extensive local improve- 
ments 


Any one or all of these may be ex- 
cellent reasons for encouraging new in- 
dustries to locate in a given munici- 
pality, but there is another and more 


advantages of the location of its plant 
in that place. Let me here disclaim any 
inference that the managers of industry 
do this with intent to deceive or becloud 
the issue. They do not. They simply 
fail to appreciate one point—the possi- 
bility that both parties may not bene- 
fit—and they should be willing to meet 
a municipality half-way in considering 
this problem. 

The basic point of this paper is to 
determine whether the municipality can 
furnish with its present utilities the 
necessary service that will be required 
by the industry, or whether the demands 
of the plant in question so exceed all 


to the city. It may entail a new 
or enlarged filtration plant, if very clear 
or soft water is required. 

Depending upon the site selected by 
the industry, it may mean the rebuild- 
ing of the entire distribution system in 
order to place this large volume at the 
plant, even if the volume of the city = 
supply is sufficient to meet the needs of 
the plant. Industrial plants of large 
size usually locate on the outskirts of 
cities, and unless the city has been laid 
out on a predetermined plan with the lo- 
cation of industries in mind—and few 
cities have been so planned—it will be 
found that in almost every case extensive 
alterations and revisions of the water 





; 
; 
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distribution system must be made to de- 
liver the required volume. In those 
cities where there are separate systems 
for normal use and fire protection, each 
system requires extension. 


The Sewerage Problem 

A plant employing a large number of 
hands will present a problem in the 
handling of its sewage. In the odd case 
where such a plant is located on the 
banks of an already polluted stream, the 
disposition may be a simple matter. 
But those cases are few and becoming 
fewer all the time. It can easily be ap- 
preciated that a large plant located on 
the outskirts of a city, at the end of 
the sewerage system, might easily im- 
pose a sewage load as great or greater 
than the original load of the entire city. 
To cope with this situation and prevent 
epidemic, it would be necessary to pro- 
vide an entirely new system of laterals, 
trunks and interceptors to carry the in- 
creased volume. 

Many small communities have recent- 
ly built sewage treatment plants de- 
signed to handle the sewage of their 
normal populations, without thought of 


the heavy increase in load that a large 
industrial plant would impose. Throw- 
ing this excess amount of sewage into 3 
plant might easily make it useless, up- 
setting all the plans of the designer and 
interfering with the biological processes 
employed, and make the plant a failure 
and a nuisance. Additions could be 
made to take care of this additional load, 
but this requires time and expenditure 
of large amounts, and during the con- 
struction period serious offense could be 
given to the inhabitants of the city 

In many cases it may happen that 
the sewer system is adequate to handle 
the increased volume, and the sewage 
treatment plant may also be able to 
handle the increased amount of sewage 
solids contributed by the employees, but 
many industries discharge highly pol- 
luted wastes in large volumes. Unless 
located directly on a watercourse into 
which they can discharge such wastes, 
long and large pipe lines must be pro- 
vided for carrying these wastes, or they 
must be carried in the sewer system. 
Before a blanket promise is made by a 
municipality to handle the discharged 
waters from an industrial plant, serious 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
Information for Location of Industrial Plaat 


Name of Company 

Name of man aging official 

Name of Chief Engineer or Superintendent 
Nature of product s 


Volume of product... .. , daily 

Unit of production... . .. pound ae 
Number of plants now in city making same product. . : 
Normal number of employees (factory). . . CSS 
Normal number of employees (office)... . .men 


Hours of employment pbee os 
Volume of water required per day... .. 


Character of water required. .. : soft 


Is waste water discharged cold or hot... .. 
Approximate volume of water discharged 


.Address of Main Office 


Title 
monthly... .....++ annually 
— =o ere piece etc 
Lieyasebe adres 
Sib aden scdsaebhnestembaene women 
-teeecsessss++++Manimum hourly rate 
pat ASA ore. temperature. Me acs 


TTT max. per hour 


dai 
Will waste water contain any of following ingredients? Indicate fe check and give volume of ingredient 


contained: 


Acid 

Alkali 
Grease.. 
ees 
Dirt 

Organic solids 
Disinfectants 
Chemicals. . 
Colors...... 
Dyes. ... 
oe 





Name any other ingredient not listed above which may be prejudicial to health or life of human or animal 


or destructive to property if discharged into water-courses or to the sewage plant 


Volume of sewage discharged daily . 
Number of toilets 





Amount of electric current required.......... kwh Be See rate 

Characteristics of current desired................. ee sie de de eho han ei pene ioe nes 

Vol Re re re re Name demand period ofjday................... 

Telephone requirements. ......... . aumber of trunks................ of ext 

EC A TE age Parcel Post.......... 

Volume express DN 4 itanteake piel eawcade ee OS — 

TT lO eee approx, ane —~ OO PRP 3 ee 

Volume freight shipped daily coke aeherenebedecatnes NL » 4 wen tad cudbackevecen pieces. . 

Volume freight received daily................000000- outed Es ©» »nea Oudede akan pieces. 

Will side tract or spur be required?. . hate neae a no tracks 

oe ONS BORON o 5 ks coves cicocccawsn«ses 8G Eine vetkuss chboaede a 

Amount fuel required daily.................... Gerad consti SG. 6 anesan gas 
NID ins 6s Fes a chibedh kwbwes owe <se 


Will plant have own fire ys and apparatus? 
Is visible smoke discharged from stacks? . . . 
Does smoke contain odorous ingredients? 
Is plant operation quiet? 
Are live animals handled? 


plant 
a phew <n m factory payroll 


al banks be utilized for company's financial qpuniicant 
te construction contemplated 


Approximate cost of immediate 
consumption 
Are raw materials obtained locally or 


Is it necessary to dry 
Name neasest oan 


Name raw mateials (fespedient) and amount of each 


COP SOOTHES SeE He eee EEE EEeEreses 


consideration must be given to their 
quality. If the wastes are practically 
clear water, the extra volume may not 
seriously interfere with the sewage 
works, but frequently the waste waters 
carry polluting elements which may be 
a menace to health, destructive of 
aquatic life and detrimental to animal 
life, vegetation or property, in addition 
to ruining the stream for recreational 
purposes. In such cases a plant to treat 
these wastes may be required, usually at 
no small expense. If taken into the city 
sewer system and treatment plant, such 
wastes in many cases destroy the useful- 
ness of the plant by filling the tanks 
with inert solids, rendering them in- 
effective, or if the wastes carry disin- 
fecting chemicals, the bacterial proc- 
esses upon which the plant depends may 
be entirely inhibited. 

One case in the writer’s experience of 
such an outcome is of very recent origin. 
In this case a city had completed a mod- 
ern, well-designed sewage plant and had 
put it into operation. Two large and 
important industries had located in the 
city, and, through lack of foresight, 
had been assured that their wastes 
would be handled by the city plant. One 
of these plants discharged a large vol- 
ume of liquid wastes carrying a great 
percentage of heavy, inert solids, which 
settled out in the sedimentation units, 
causing them to fill up and become in- 
effective. The second plant discharged 
a large volume of chemically charged 
wastes which destroyed the bacterial 
life necessary to the biological process 
employed and rendered the plant in- 
effective. Extensive alterations are be- 
ing made at large expense, but the city 
is having to bear the burden. 


Other Factors Needing Consideration 


An industrial plant may pass all re- 
quirements as to water-supply, sewerage 
facilities, waste discharges, etc., but may 
still be a detriment. Noxious or dis- 
agreeable fumes or odors may ruin a 
residential district, cause injury to 
health, destroy vegetation and prop- 
erty. In selecting sites for industrial 
plants, careful attention should be given 
to the direction of the prevailing winds, 
so as to carry away as much as pos- 
sible all odor nuisance. 

An industrial plant may easily double 
the population of a city, thus necessi- 
tating revision of the transportation fa- 
cilities, supplies of gas, electric current, 
telephones, and postal deliveries, and 
may interfere with zoning laws and 
ordinances, city plans and park lay- 
outs. 

It can readily be appreciated that a 
new industry which would invite addi- 
tional population to the city would con- 
sequently throw an additional burden 
upon the school facilities, entailing ex- 
penditures for new buildings, enlarged 
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facilities and equipment. In turn, larger 
numbers of children would necessitate a 
survey of the existing playground and 
recreational facilities of the city, per- 
haps making it necessary to increase 
these, with consequent large expendi- 
ture of funds for land and equipment. 
Increased population will undoubtedly 
cause the enlargement of the public 
safety and public health agencies of the 
city, particularly if the character of la- 
bor required by tle industry in question 
is that of the type of manual labor whose 
social environment is not on a _ high 
plane. 

It is logical to assume that a munici- 
pality is justified in reasonable exten- 
sions to its public works to take care of 
new sections or demands, but economic 
limitations would soon rule out complete 
rebuilding of utility plants and distribu- 
tion systems to take care of single in- 
dustrial plants. 

An industrial establishment might en- 
tirely destroy a residential section by 
bringing into it a large number of people 
of a social class different from the ex- 
isting residents, or by making the streets 
undesirable or unsafe by the passage of 
heavy trucks or busses, electric cars or 
other means of transportation. 

A large industrial plant will undoubt- 
edly be a heavy taxpayer, thus con- 
tributing large sums to the municipal 
treasury, but it is doubtful that in any 
case the extra taxes received would 
compensate for the interest, amortiza- 
tion and carrying charges of the in- 


creased public works. Therefore, the 
burden would be distributed over the 
entire tax-paying public, and in many 
cases the advantages of the increased 
revenue would not outweigh the extra 
cost to the individual. 

If a new industry attracts new work- 
ers to a city, these workers and their 
families will, of necessity, require ade- 
quate housing. If available housing 1s 
not sufficient and the type of employee 
required is such that individual homes 
are desired, this may result in the estab- 
lishment of an entirely new residential 
district, with its consequent influx of tax 
payments to the city. These might 
easily repay the city for any additional 
extensions to utilities that might be re- 
quired. 


Checking Up on Industrial Prospects 

It is a relatively simple matter to con 
trol the selection of industrial plants and 
it would seem to be self-evident good 
policy for any municipality to investi- 
gate carefully these phases of industrial 
problems. 

All applications from industrial plants 
for available sites, or solicitations sent 
out by civie organizations with a view 
to inducing industries to come to a given 
municipality should be passed upon by 
a committee or board before any com- 
mitments are made which involve ex- 
pense on the part of the town. This 
committee or board should be composed 
of representatives of civic bodies, such 
as chambers of commerce, boards of 


The Advantages of the Smaller 


66 HERE is no valid excuse for a 
community to be anything but a 
happy place to live in,” writes Thomas C. 
Powell, President of the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois Railway Company, in 
Nation’s Business for September. 

“Those people are fortunate who live in 
or adjacent to communities having popu- 
lations ranging from 50,000 to 100.000. 
There is no longer any oppressive isola- 
tion. These places are just as much in 
touch with each other and with the world 
as the great cities can hope to be. The 
many comforts of American life are 
equally available, no matter what the size 
of the community. But as cities 
become larger, happiness disappears and 
we have in its place excitement, turmoil, 
sickness, disorder, extravagance and a 
continual change of location, all of which 
contribute to the general state of mind 
which is called ‘a struggle for existence.’ 

“To enjoy the fruits of their labor, men 
and women require plenty of light, abun- 
dant water, uncontaminated air, quick 
communication, and, through all these, op- 
portunity of social contact and higher ed- 
ucation. 

“Communities should be classified, not 
according to population, but according to 
those things which make them suitable and 
attractive places to live in. A city under 


an honest and capable city government, 

backed by the alert citizens of the com- 

munity, should have: 

(a) Pure water 

(b) Complete sewer system 

(c) Well-paved thoroughfares properly 
maintained 

(d) Good schools, including a technical 
school 


(e) Fair taxes evenly distributed 


(g) Good public library system supple- 
menting the school system 

(h) Parks and an artistic spirit strong 
enough to keep them clean and 
orderly 

(i) A proper building code enforced to 
protect the appearance of the city 
and create a low insurance rate 


(j) Good churches 


“All these advantages can be obtained 
much more effectively in a small city than 
in a large one, mainly because there can 
be greater personal contact between the 
individual members of the community. 

“Every industrial community should 
maintain a research bureau to bring to 
the attention of its business and profes- 
sional men the opportunities for invest- 
ment and development which are suitable 
for the section they live in. It is entirely 
possible for the small city to encourage 


trade, the various service clubs, bank- 
ing interests and at least two represent- 
atives of the municipality, preferably 
the head of the public works or equiv- 
alent department and the city engineer. 

This committee should formulate a 
questionnaire and insist upon all points 
covered in it being fully answered by the 
responsible head of the industry in- 
volved. A suggested form of question- 
naire is appended, but local conditions 
would of course govern its use, and 
often would necessitate changes. 

There is a place for every industrial 
plant where it may expand and develop 
to the best advantage in accord with its 
needs and possibilities, and where its ex- 
pansion or Iceation will not impose un- 
economic or undue burdens on any one. 
Selective distribution of industrial plants 
with a view to the greatest good for the 
greatest number and with the economic 
interest of each party in mind will, pro- 
duce more satisfactory results than can 
be the case where plants are allowed to 
locate without check or supervision. On 
the one hand, harmony will be the rule, 
and on the other constant friction and 
complaint will ensue. Such investigation 
as the author suggests has already borne 
fruit in one community by restraining 
over-enthusiastie elements from bring- 
ing into that town industries which calm 
deliberation shows would have brought 
dissatisfaction. It is a principle which 
has been sadly neglected, and its adop- 
ticn by communities in general cannot 
fail to result in ultimate good. 


- 
City 
such a diversity of industry and such val- 
uable working conditions as to build up a 
community that will make an impression 
upon the rest of the country. With a mul- 
tiplicity of products there is bound to be 
a more uniform prosperity. 

“Besides the advantages to the manu- 


facturer, the attractions of a community ; 


of from 50,000 to 100,000 people are mani- 


fest when considered from the standpoint 
of the employees. It is not’ within every- ' 


one’s capacity to maintain a place in the 


country and to continue business in the , 


city. In the smaller communities, these 
two may be combined so that through the 
modern system of financing home build- 
ing those of moderate income may enjoy 
the benefits of community contact and at 
the same time may reap all the benefits 
of the social life of the suburban com- 
munities.” 
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Sewer Program Will Permit Stifled City 
Growth to Become Normal 


By ALEX VAN PRAAG, JR 
WARREN AND VAN Praac, ConsuLTING ENGINEERS 

™ OLLOWING period of years gamon River Before entering the 
ring which it has suffered from river, the main sewers are intercepted 
epeated flooding of sewers and by a sewer through which the sanitary 
expensive sewer repairs, as well as the sewage Is conducted to the treatment 

retarding of a program of subway con- plant of the Sanitary District 
struction and the stifling of certain in The main sewer outlets, especially 
dust development, the city of De those serving the business and commer- 
catur, | is now undertaking an ex- cial areas of the city and the major por- 
tensive program of sewerage develop- tion of the residential area, were con- 
mel structed from thirty to forty years ago 
Phe tuation at Decatur is particu- Their construction was the result of a 
larly interesting when it is understood then comprehensive report on sewerage, 
that tl ty has been enjoying a sub- prepared and submitted to the city in 


growth in area and population 


for the past forty years, and that during 


that period of rapid though substantial 
development its sewerage problem has 
been almost totally neglected, with the 
exception of extending lateral service to 
large areas. This neglect of its sew- 


erage system does not apply to the dis 
posal of sewage, for a Sanitary District 
created 1917 undertaken the 


problem of sewage treatment, and the 


In has 


matter of sewage disposal is well in 
hand, the Sanitary District having con- 
structed an excellent system of inter- 
cepting sanitary sewers and a modern 


sewage disposal plant 


The Sewerage System 


Decatur’s system of combined sewers 
has four principal outlets into the San- 


November, 1884, by Benzette Williams, 
consulting engineer, of Chicago. The 
report of Mr. Williams of course 
responsible for the first comprehensive 
sewer plan, and it predicted a future 
expansion of the sewerage system to In- 
The pres- 
ent city corporate limits enclose an area 
of approximately 4,800 acres. 


was 


clude an area of 1,759 acres 


Of particular interest in the Williams 
report, which is still to be found on file, 
penned in long-hand, is the warning to 
the city that the sewerage system then 
proposed was designed with the assump- 
tion that storm water would be retarded 
in its entrance into the and 
ponded in the streets in order to pre- 
vent the sewers from being gorged by 
storm water. In fact, the report in- 


sewers 


vites attention to the necessity of limit- 


Decatur, ILI 


ing catch-basin connections to the sewer, 
to sewers of 6 inches diameter, and the 
limiting of the number of connections 
from catch-basins to one for each block. 

It is surprising that the sewers con- 
structed upon the recommendation of 
Mr. Williams have afforded sufficient 
facility to permit rapid expansion of 
the city’s growth without earlier em- 
harrassment to the sewerage system. 
The inadequacy of the system has been 
felt, however, since 1915 to 1920. En- 
gineers studying the sewerage problem 
in 1920 invited attention to the haphaz- 
ard construction of the city’s sewers and, 
after making a preliminary survey of 
the situation, recommended that a com- 
prehensive and thorough study of the 
sewerage problem be made, with a view 
to a broad plan of sewer relief for the 
city and surrounding area. 


Later Studies 

The engineer's report in 1920 resulted 
in the adoption of a general plan of 
sewerage in 1924. The report of the 
engineers in 1924 was the result of ex- 
tensive studies as to flooding conditions, 
rainfall data and imperviousness factors, 
and indicated the general method for 
the collection and disposal of sewage 
for the entire city and surrounding 
areas. The report was general in its 
character and did not enter into the de- 
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PREPARATION FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A TRESTLE STRUCTURE IN THE 


ripe wate 
-- 2S Se? 





SOUTHEAST SEWER SYSTEM AT DECATUR, ILL. 
The structure is of reinforced concrete, 250 feet in length and 20 feet high. The barrel of the 
sewer is to be an integral part of the overhead spans. Note two of the form piers in place and 
the elaborate preparations necessary for building the structure 





tailed design of the sewers to serve any 
particular district. It suggested merely 
the boundaries for the several districts, 
the approximate capacities which would 
be required to meet the ever increasing 
development for a reasonable period of 
years, and the type of sewers best suited 
to the area needs. 


Construction in 1925 

Following the engineer’s report in 
1924, the city had plans prepared, and 
placed under construction during 1925 
a system of combined sewers costing 
approximately $440,000 and known as 
the North Side sewer improvement. It 
was designed to serve a rapidly develop- 
ing residential area of 525 acres and in- 
volved the construction of sewers rang- 
ing in diameter from 12 to 72 inches. 


Present Construction 
During the summer of 1929 a sec- 
ond major improvement was started 
with the construction of the Southeast 
sewer system. This system of sewers, 


similar to the North Side system, is 
designed to serve also a rapidly develop- 
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SCENES DURING THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE NORTH SIDE SEWER IN DECATUR 


A 72-inch monolithic concrete sewer trench after rains in July, 1926 
2. Building a sewer arch on the 69-inch monolithic sewer. 


surface. 
inside forms set to receive the crown. 


working arrangement for placing concrete. 


3. A section of 


the ground water stood within a few feet of the surface during dry seasons 


ing residential district, covering 1,200 
acres. The estimated cost of this proj- 
ect is approximately $680,000. The sys- 
tem involves the construction of 15 
miles of sewers ranging in diameter from 


ti min 


S4 


it 


mum ol! 


inticl 


8 inches to 


1 maximun 


Future Work 
\ third and major improvement which 


pated will be placed under 


Ground water at this point during 
completed invert on the 
4. Heavy rains took possession of the sewer excavations near the site 
surface stream at the left and the flat area in the background where the water ponded. 5. The 69-inch sewer 
6. Construction of a 


seasons but few feet below the 
inch monolithic 
the pumping-station 
showing the ground 
42-inch sewer handicapped by flooding following heavy rains At 


ewer with the 
Note the 
crew and the 
this location 


More trouble from flooding 
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to be a system of large-diameter sewers 
which will serve as relief for the present 
system of sewers, which are badly sur- 
charged at frequent intervals. The area 
served by the proposed Central Relief 
improvement comprises 2.300 
acres. It includes the entire business or 
ecmmercial center of the city and the 
major industrial areas, as well as a large 
acreage of the most densely built-up 
residential areas. A tabulation of the 
areas served, according to classification, 
follows: commercial, 200 acres; 
industrial, 300 acres; railroad, 200 
acres; residential, 1,600 acres. 

The proposed sewers will range from 
24 to 108 inches in diameter and in ad- 
dition there will be constructed a rec- 
tangular box sewer section having in- 
side dimensions of 10 by 12 feet. In 
all, there will be 12.2 miles of relief 
sewers constructed, of which 9.7 miles 
will be in open cut construction and 18 
miles will be of tunnel construction. 
Seven-tenths-mile will consist of re- 
constructing a present trunk sewer that 
is practically in a state of collapse, by 
building within the present sewer a new 
sewer of smaller diameter. 

The proposed relief sewers are de- 
signed to meet the requirements of the 
area served for a period of fifty years, 
and will be financed by a special assess- 
ment against the benefited property. 
The estimated cost of the proposed im- 
provement is $2,145,570.38. 


sewer 


Is as 


Plans for Fifty Years 
In planning the proposed relief sewers 
it has been necessary to make a very de- 
tailed analysis of the probable demands 
upon the sewer system in the next fifty 
years, because the areas to be improved 


Recommendations 


NEW aeronautics bulletin, available 

October 1, presenting a revised city 
or county aeronautics ordinance and uni- 
form field rules for airports, has been com- 
pleted by the United States Department 
of Commerce. 

The proposed ordinance and supple- 
mentary field regulations were originally 
presented in THe American Crry for May 
of this year at the time they appeared in 
“Domestic Air News,” No. 48, published 
by the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The new bulletin, entitled “Suggested 
City or County Aeronautics Ordinance and 
Uniform Field Rules for Airports,” goes 
into the problem of uniformity in aero- 
nautical regulations more fully than “Do- 
mestic Air News,” and also contains sev- 
eral changes in the text of the suggested 
requirements. 

A new section has been inserted in the 
suggested ordinance, reading as follows: 


“Section 2. No aircraft shall be operated over 
or within the jurisdiction of said ——— in viola- 
tion of the Air Traffic Rules which have been or 
may hereafter be established by said Secretary of 
Commerce of the United States." 


are already densely built-up, and any 
proposed construction must be of such 
character that it will readily serve the 
areas in the future. As the commercial 
area continues to expand and the sew- 
ered area becomes more and more im- 
pervious, thus ever increasing the load 
upon the sewerage system, the sewers 
must serve without the necessity of re- 
peated extensions and repairs which 
would prove so costly in the densely 
built-up area. 

Prior to the preparation of the de- 
tailed plans for the proposed improve- 
ment, an extensive survey was con- 
ducted to ascertain the location, size and 
grade of all the existing sewers within 
the area served. The collection of these 
data was imperative, as the proposed 
new sewers will incorporate within the 
system wherever possible the existing 
sewers, all of which are to be utilized 
to their fullest extent. In order to as- 
certain this information, several months 
were spent in digging up and examin- 
ing the existing sewers, because the rec- 
crds of sewer construction were almost 
nil. Whenever of sufficient size to ad- 
mit a man, the sewers were actually en- 
tered and examined from the inside. 

The preliminary studies included also 
a thorough study of the rainfall records 
of the vicinity, covering a period of 
twenty-five years. These records were 
studied jointly with surveys of the ex- 
tent of the impervious areas, which were 
determined in many cases by actual 
measurement over large sections. 

With an extended knowledge of the 
existing sewers, combined with a thor- 
ough study of the imperviousness char- 
acteristics of the areas and the rainfall 
records, the system of sewers was finally 


designed, using the rational method now 
commonly employed in the design of 
storm-water sewers in large cities. 


Type of Construction 
In general, the sewers will be of con- 
crete construction including both rein- 
foreed pre-cast concrete sewer pipe and 
monolithic concrete sewer construction. 
Sewers will be of vitrified segment sewer 
blceks where constructed in tunnel and 
of diameters of 72 inches and less. Mon- 
olithie reinforced concrete construc- 
tion will be used in tunnel on one sec- 
tion of the sewer where the internal di- 
ameter is 108 inches and the length of 

sewer approximately 1% miles. 


Flooding of Sewers to End 


The construction of the Central Re- 
lief sewer improvement when completed 
will permit of the free use of the sewer 
system, so that flooding of sewers will 
occur approximately once in ten years, 
and will also permit of the expansion of 
the city’s subway program. It will 
eliminate the expensive sewer repairs 
which the city has been subjected to 
during the past five years. It will in 
addition serve industrial areas so that 
their development will be no longer re- 
tarded. The improvement is the largest 
single improvement ever undertaken by 
the city, and its construction has been 
delayed until a time when the demands 


for improvement are great and the pub- . 


lie realizes the necessity of improvement 
without further delay. 


The plans for the system of sewers 
have been prepared under the direction 
of Warren & Van Praag, Inc., consulting 
engineers, of Decatur, Ill. 


for City and County Regulation of Aircraft 


Minor changes in wording have been 
made in several of the ten field rules pub- 
lished in the May issue of Tue AMERICAN 
Crry and these additional rules have been 
added in the new bulletin: 

“Only aircraft and airmen licensed by the 
Secretary of Commerce of the United States shall 
operate on or over the airport; provided, how- 
ever that this restriction shall not apply to public 
aircraft of the Federal Government, or of a state, 
territory, or possession, or of a political subdivision 
thereof, or to aircraft licensed by a foreign coun- 
try with which the United States has a reciprocal 
agreement covering the operation of such licensed 
aircraft. (In cases where the matter is covered by 
state legislation or by county or municipal or- 
dinance, this rule will not be necessary.) 

“No person shall navigate any aircraft over, 
land upon, or fly the same from, or service, main- 
tain, or repair any aircraft on the airport, or con- 
duct any aircraft operations on or from the air- 
port otherwise than in conformity with the re- 
quirements of the Air Commerce Regulations 
established by the Secretary of Commerce under 
the authority of the Air Commerce Act of 1926. 

“The Air Traffic Rules as established by the 
Secretary of Commerce under the authority of 
said Air Commerce Act of 1926, are hereby 
— by reference and made a part of these 
rules. 

“No person shall use the airport as a base or 
terminal for the carrying-on of commercial avia- 
tion, or the carrying of passengers, freight, ex- 
press or mail, or for student flying, communica- 


tions, or other commercial or private purpose or 
transportation without first securing a permit 
from the and paying the fees and 
ehanges prescribed for such privileges, the use of 
the airport, its facilities, and for services ren- 
dered. 

“Witnesses of and participants in accidents on or 
near the airport shall be requested to report to 
the administration office as soon after accidents 
as possible, leaving their names and addresses and 
rendering such reports as may be required. 

“All repairs to aircraft and engines shall be 
made in the spaces designated for this purpose and 
not on the area reserved for landing and taking 
off. 


“Each major hangar and shop building shall be 
provided with a first aid kit containing at least 
twelve assorted bandages, twelve sterile dressings, 
two tourniquets, a supply of first aid dressings for 
burns, adhesive tape, a supply of either tincture 
of iodine or mercu rome, aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, and either a glass cup or a supply of 
paper cups. 

“The term ‘person’ as used herein shall be con- 
strued to include any person, firm, copartnership, 
corporation, association, society, or club, singular 
and plural.” 


The bulletin contains also the suggested 
rules for flying, landing, taking off, and 
taxiing, running engines, instruction flying 
and test flights, parking and mooring 
areas, dead line, etc., fire regulations, and 
penalties. 
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How the Cincinnati Department of Buildings 
Conducts Its Work 


promote the general welfare of 

the community in connection 
with the erection and occupancy of 
buildings is the twofold purpose of the 
Cincinnati Department of Buildings. 
The intention, of course, is not to re- 
place the legitimate services of lawyers, 
surveyors, architects and building super- 
intendents, but to safeguard the public 
when an owner has neglected to employ 
such services, or when he has entrusted 
these responsibilities to incompetent 
people. 


i ie secure public safety and to 


The general organization of the De- 
partment of Buildings—the number of 
employees in each division and their 
monthly salaries—is shown in Chart 


No. 1. The members of the Board of 
Plumbing Examiners, of the Zoning 


Board, and of the Board of Moving 
Picture Operator Examiners are inde- 
pendent, but function through the De- 
partment of Buildings. The Depart- 
ment’s budget includes the salaries of 
the members of these boards and all 
other board operating expense. The 
boards are coordinated with the Depart- 
ment of Buildings through the Director, 
who serves on each of them without 


‘extra compensation. 


Chart No. 2 depicts the average 


By C. M. STEGNER 


Director or Burtprnes, Cincinnati, OHn10 


number of inspections per man _ per 
month for the various inspection divi- 


sions of the Department. This is done 
for 1926, 1927 and 1928. 


Smoke Division 

The Smoke 
primarily 
ment. 


Division is concerned 
with fuel combustion equip- 
Plans and specifications for all 
boilers and furnaces must be approved 
by the mechanical engineer of this division 
before a building permit is issued. The 
actual construction must also be passed 
upon favorably by inspectors of the Smoke 
Division. Observations are also made on 
the operation of all equipment, both old 
and new. Violations of the smoke 
ordinance are investigated and are or- 
dered to be corrected either by more in- 
telligent firing, by changes in the grade 
of fuel, or by reconstruction of the fur- 
nace. Repeated violations are followed by 
arrest and court prosecutions. Closely al- 
lied with the Department of Buildings in 
this work are the Smoke Abatement 
League of the Community Chest and the 
Cincinnati Railroad Operating Commit- 
tee. Voluntary compliance with the 
smoke abatement law is now the general 
rule in Cincinnati, and the violator is an 
exception. 


General Building Inspection 


The General Inspection Division is re- 
sponsible for all work in connection with 


general building inspection except hous- 
ing, plumbing, elevators, electrical and 
mechanical equipment. These branches 
of work are in charge of specialists in 
other divisions of the Department. Un- 
der the present system of weekly inspec- 
tions for each building operation, the first 
inspection of the General Inspection Di- 
vision checks up on the location of the 
structure in regard to zoning. The next 
inspection is on the foundation work; the 
next on first floor construction; then on 
first-story walls; then, second-floor fram- 
ing followed by second-story walls, etc., 
until the work is completed. Structural 
features of larger buildings involving ex- 
pert engineering knowledge are looked 
after by assistant structural engineers, 
who also instruct and help the general in- 
spectors in making their weekly inspec- 
tions. 

The increased average number of gen- 
eral inspections per man per month for 
1927 and 1928 over 1926 is due primarily 
to a change of system whereby the city, 
covering an area of 72 square miles, is 
divided into small districts within which 
the inspectors’ daily operations are con- 
fined. This diminishes the travel between 
jobs, whereby reducing the time and ex- 
pense of transportation. By covering each 
district once a week the inspector can ac- 
complish more than under the old system 
of inspection with longer distances be- 
tween jobs. Cincinnati was the first city 
to inaugurate this system of weekly build- 
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ing inspection for general con- 
struction work 


This method of weekly mspec- 
tions has proved very satisfactory 
to the Department, the builders, 
4 n publie Most violations 1200 
ar’ lue to ignorance or careless- 
ness of the builders, so that 00 


SMOKE DIVISION 
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} and Welfare Center of the Cin- 
cinnati Community Chest. 


Elevator Division 
Elevator inspection is a routine 
job but an important and exact- 
ing one, covering the inspection 
of every elevator in the city twics 


7 








each year. In most cases this 
work must be done without un- 
due interference with the business 


operations of the owner 


: Plumbing Division 

J The plumbing division recorded 
a creditable improvement in in- 
spections per man per month dur- 
: ing 1928 under new leadership and 
a 50 per cent reduction in the 
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tl Pr Department, which 1s 
constantly on the alert for build- 
ing operations that are being done 
will it permit 


Housing Division 
Housing Division is con- 


plumbing inspection division. Un- 
der the old system the inspectors 
worked but half a day. This had 
a demoralizing influence on_ the 
entire office. After this was elim- 
inated, the total number of all 
departmental inspections in 1926 








was doubled in 1928 with corre- 
sponding improvement in the work 

Through better coordination 
the office work has been improved 





cerned chiefly with the slum tene- 
ment which usually ire old 
buildings that have been con- 
verted into multi-family dwell- 
ing without decent living facili- 
ti Such buildings, together with 
the poverty iZznorance ind care- 
lessness of the tenants, constitute 
& menace to any progressive com- 


munity. Cooperating with the De- 
partment of Buildings in this 


work ir’ the Better Housing 
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to reduce materially the period of 
time required from the filing of 
an application to the issuing of a 
permit. The entire department, 
with no increase in number of 
employees, is now operating on 
| an efficiency basis that will stand 











League and the Shoemaker Health 





comparison with the best indus- 
trial management. 


A Model Town to Look Out Upon the World's 
Greatest Artificial Lake 


NEW type of trontier town, to be 
A built on the brink of the Colorado 
River, for the housing of the workmen 
who will construct Boulder Dam, is being 
planned by the Department of the Interior 
as a model community which is expected 
to live after the construction period has 
passed 

Secretary 
Comm 
site for this town when they visited the 
Colorado early in the summer. It is on 
the Nevada side of the river on the near- 
est level land and a little more than a 
mile from the dam site. They have often 
conferred regarding the project since that 
time, and experts are working on details 
of the town plan. 


Wilbur and Elwood Mead, 


issioner of Reclamation, selected the 


The new model community will be lo- 
cated at a point where Black Canyon 
widens out and affords a favorable setting. 
The dam itself will be a mile away over 
a chaos of broken hills. The bottom of 
the canyon where the work must begin 
and where the greater part of it must be 
done, will be at a level 1,600 feet below 
the rim and the town. Into the bottom 
of the great canyon there will go every 
day a thousand men who will emerge 
again when their work is done and re- 
turn to the town. 

The task of lowering these men into the 


canyon and bringing them out again pre- 
sents in itself a bit of spectacular engi- 
neering. It will be accomplished through 
the installation of huge elevators which 
will lift their pasengers a perpendicular 
1,000 feet, which is practically twice as 
great a lift as that which carries pas- 
sengers to the top floors of our tallest 
skyscrapers. 

The Federal Gvernment will retain 
ownership of the land on which the town 
is to be built, and will lease it to thos« 
who live on it or use it for commercial 
purposes. One of the features of these 
leases will be that they will continue only 
under the period of good behavior of the 
tenant. It is the intention of the Gov- 
ernment that the bootlegger or other law 
violator shall not interfere with the well- 
being of its workmen while assigned to 
this huge task. The power to terminate 
leases, and therefore residence, in this town 
will be used as one of the means of en- 
forcing proper conduct. Instead of a 
boisterous frontier town, it is hoped that 
here simple homes, gardens with fruits 
and flowers, schools and playgrounds, will 
make this a wholesome American commu- 
nity. 

The construction of the great works at 
Black Canyon will require a period of 
eight years. Something like a thousand 


workmen will be constantly employed. 
With their families and those who are 
drawn to the dam site by the general ac- 
tivity, it is estimated that this town will 
have a population of some 4,000 people. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that 
there is no employment at present nor 
will there be any for, perhaps, another 
year. 

When the reservoir is full, the water 
will come up the valley almost to the 
town, and the great lake will stretch away 
a hundred miles through a region of rare 
scenic beauty. The region is one of ad- 
mirable healthfulness and it is thought 
that a popular resort may grow up here 
when the reservoir has been so developed 
as to provide its incidental attractions. 

Plans are already well developed for 
construction of automobile highways from 
Las Vegas, Nev., and Kingman, Ariz., to 
the dam. When the dam is completed, it 
will become a bridge as well and link these 
two roads together. It will then become 
possible to come past this dam and see 
the reservoir on a transcontinental trip 
with little or no increase of the distance 
traveled. Eventually this will doubtless 
be a popular tourist route which will de- 
velop possibilities for the model town that 
is to look out upon the world’s greatest 
artificial lake. 
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Hydrant Rentals and Sprinkler Charges—Part III 


A Study of Rentals for Private and Public Fire Hydrants in Various Cities with Data on 


the Charges Made for Connections for Private Standpipes and Sprinkler Systems 


Hughesville, Pa. 

The Hughesville Home Water Co. 
charges $25 each per year for private fire 
hydrants and the following annual rates 
for permanent hose connections: 


%,” $5.00 
* 10.00 
2” 15.00 


For automatic sprinkler fire service con- 
nections the rates are: 


8” $150.00 
6” 75.00 
” 50.00 
30.00 
2” 15.00 


New Kensington, Pa. 
The following annual minimum rates 
are charged for private fire protection by 
the Kensington Water Co.: 


2” tap in street main £60.00 
4” tap in street main 120.00 
6” tap in street main 200.00 
8” tap in street main 300.90 
Each standard fire hydrant 45.00 
Each hose opening, 24%” or less 25.00 
Each sprinkler head 0.05 


The consumer shall be entitled to the 
number of hydrants, hose connections or 
sprinkler heads indicated by the charg: 
for the size pipe employed and all over 
this number will be charged at the regular 
schedule rate, except that where fire ser- 
vice is permitted through the same service 
line and meter as that providing water 
service, the regular minimum meter 
charge shall apply. When the charge’ for 
water amounts to double the minimum 
quarterly rate for the meter employed, no 
additional charge will be made for fire 
protection service. 


Palmerton, Pa. 


The Palmer Water Co. makes the fol- 
lowing annual charges for fire protection: 


Connection with sprinkler equipment $15.00 
Standpipe for fire protection in 
building when not supplied through 
a meter 
Public fire hydrants 
Private fire hydrants 


5.00 per outlet 
18.75 each 
18.75 each 


St. Marys, Pa. 
Annual private fire protection charges 
made by the St. Marys Water Co, are: 


2” service line $60.00 
3” service line 96.00 
4” service line 156.00 
6” service line 300.00 
Hose connections (including 

fire hydrants) 20.00 
Sprinkler heads 0.05 


The charge for hose connections or 
sprinkler heads is made only in case it 
amounts to more than the service charge, 
in which case it replaces the service 
charge. When fire-protection fixtures are 


on the same service line as the regular 
water-supply, only one service charge will 
be imposed. Any excess charge for hose 


openings or sprinkler heads will be as 
above. 

Public fire hydrants are 
each per year. 


billed at $45 


Scottdale, Pa. 

For each public fire hydrant, a charge 
of $2.50 per quarter is made and for each 
mile of pipe line 3 inches in diameter and 
above in the fire district, the Citizens 
Water Co. charges $112.50 per quarter. 

Private fire hydrants are billed at $7.50 
per quarter for each standard 4-inch hy- 
drant and $3.75 per quarter for each hos 
opening not in excess of 2% inches. 

Vandergrift, Pa. 

For private fire protection the Vander- 
grift Water Co., makes the 
monthly charges: 


following 


For each fire plug of not over 2 streams 


capacity $5 00 
For sprinklers other than fire plugs: 
2” connection $2.50 
4” connection 10.00 
6” connection 25.00 


Minimum, $5 per month 


For public fire protection, $9 each per 
year is charged for fire plugs of not over 
two hose connections, standard size, plus 
$300 per year per mile of 4-inch or larger 
main. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 

Public and private fire hydrants ar 
billed by the Waynesboro Water Depart- 
ment at $15 each per year. For automatic 
sprinkler service, a charge of 0.25 cents per 
square foot of fleor space, is made for the 
first 200,000 square feet and 0.15 cents for 
each additional square foot. No charge 
is made for water used in extinguishing 
fires, but all water passing the detector 
meter installed by the city, due to leak- 
age, use or waste, must be paid for at reg- 
ular meter rates. Where there is no 
sprinkler service, the following annual 
rates apply: 


1” service pipe $10.00 
2” service pipe 25.00 
3%” service pipe 50.00 
4” service pipe 100.00 


6” service pipe 200.00 


Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

The Pennsylvania Water Co., which 
serves Wilkinsburg and twenty other mu- 
nicipal divisions, charges $350 per. year 
per mile of distribution system 4 inches 
in diameter and larger and $8 each per 
vear for public fire hydrants. 

For private fire protection, the annual 
service charges, based on the size of ser- 
vice connection are as follows: 


1%” $15.00 
2” 25.00 
3” 50.00 
100.00 
6” 200.00 
8” 400.00 

10” 600.00 
12” 900.00 


Charleston, S. C. 


Th innual rates for special private 
fire service for fire use only are as fol- 
lows 
1” attachment $15.00 | 
1%” attachment 25.00 
2” attachment 35.00 
3” attachment 40.0 
4” attachment 50.00 
6 attachment 150.00 


When this 
in automatic sprinkler system exclusively 


service 18 used to supply 


1 charge of not more than $50 will be 
made 
Aberdeen, Wash. 
[The monthly ready-to-serve charges for 
fire protection, either metered or flat } 


rate, are as follows: 


1%” service $1.50 

2” service 2.00 

3 service 2.50 

4” service 3.00 

6 service 5.00 

8” service 7.00 

10 service 16.00 
These rates are for premises obtaining 


all or the major portion of their water 


from the city For premises where water 


is not obtained from the city, the follow- 
ing monthly rates apply: 
1%” service $3.50 
2” service 5.00 
3” service 7.00 
4” service 9.00 
6” service 15.00 
8” service 21.00 
10” service 30.00 


Kelso, Wash. 
No charge is made for water used in 


extinguishing fires or testing the service 
if the owner or occupant gives notice of 
such fires to the water department. The 


monthly charges for fire protection service 





are as follows: 


1%)” service $50.00 
2” sérvice 60.00 
3” service 75.00 
4” service 100.00 
City fire hydrants are billed at $4.50 
each per month 


Wenatchee, Wash. 


Fire service is furnished ‘within the city 
limits with no charge for the water used 
Meters and services are installed at the 
expense of the user, and an’ anual ready- 
protection 1s 


to-serve charge for fire 


made as follows: 


2” meters 5.00 
3” meters 10.00 
4” meters 15.00 
6” meters 30.00 
8” meters 50.00 


Yakima, Wash. 


No charge will be 
in extinguishing fires if the owner or occu- | 


made for water used 


pant of the premises where the fire occurs 


notifies the water department within 10 


days. The monthly charge for fire pro- 
tection service is as follows: 

2” service $3.00 

3” service 4.50 

4” service 6.00 

6” service 9.00 

8” service 12.00 
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One day through the primeval wood 

A calf walked home as good calves 
should; 

But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail as all calves do. 

Since then three hundred years have fled, 

And I infer the calf is dead. 


Il 
But still he left behind his trail, 
And thereby hangs my moral tale. 
The trail was taken up next day 
By a lone dog that passed that way; 
And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep, 
And drew the flock behind him, too, 
As good bell-wethers always do. 
And from that day, o’er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was 
made. 
Ill 
And many men wound in and out, 
And dodged and turned and bent about, 
And uttered words of righteous wrath 
Because ‘twas such a crooked path; 
But still they followed—do not laugh— 
The first migrations of that calf, 
And through this 
stalked 
Because he wobbled when he walked. 
IV 
This forest path became a lane, 
That bent and turned and turned again; 
This crooked lane became a road, 
Where many a poor horse with his load 
Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 
And traveled some three miles in one. 
And thus a century and a half, 
They trod the footsteps of that calf. 


winding wood-way 


The Calf-Path 


By Sam Watter Foss 
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The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The road became a village street; 

And this, before men were aware, 

A city’s crowded thoroughfare. 

And soon the central street was this 

Of a renowned metropolis; 

And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 


VI 
Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed this zig-zag calf about 
And o’er his crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent. 
A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calf near three centuries dead. 
They followed still his crooked way, 
And lost one hundred years a day; 


For thus such reverence is lent 
To well-established precedent. 


Vil 
A moral lesson this might teach 
Were I ordained and called to preach; 
For men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calf-paths of the mind, 
And work away from sun to sun 
To do what other men have done. 
They follow in the beaten track, 
And out and in, and forth and back, 
And still their devious course pursue, 
To keep the path that others do 
But how the wise old wood-gods laugh, 
Who saw the first primeval calf. 
Ah, many things this tale might teach— 
But I am not ordained to preach. 
—From “Whiffs from ‘Wild Meadows,” used 


by permission of the publishers, Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Spaciousness in the City Plan—Its Economic and 
Civic Importance—I 


From a Paper Prepared for the Annual Convention of the American Society for Municipal 


T the very time in world history 
A when motor transportation, by 

highway and by air, is making 
the spacious city a physical possibility, 
the anomaly confronts us of increasingly 
intolerable congestion in skyscraper and 
apartment house construction. Man has 
learned that, by taking thought, he 
can add many cubits to his 


Improvements, October, 1929 


By HAROLD 8. BUTTENHEIM 


Epiror, THe AmMeriIcAN City 


in a .netropolitan region housing at 
present about 10,000,000 persons. Five 
wards on the lower East Side of Man- 
hattan have an average density of 125 
families to the acre; but, contrasted 
with this excessive voncentration, there 
is enough land not yet built upon within 
the boundaries of New York City itself 


i little more than one family per acre; 
and the entire Region (including Chi- 
cago) an average of consicde rably less 
than one person for each acre. The 


Chicago Regional Planning Association’s 
report on “Trends of Population in the 
Region of Chicago,” by Helen R. Jeter 
(published in 1927), from which these 
figures have been compiled, pre- 





structures. Can he, by taking 
more thought, add spaciousness 
to their surroundings? Or must 
he be strangled by an economic 
Frankenstein of his twentieth 
century civilization? To think 
through some phases of this 
problem is a challenging task. 

Before attempting to discuss 
present conditions and possible 
remedies, the accompanying defi- 
nition is submitted in which I 
have attempted to set forth, in 
brief phrases, the ideals of The 
Spacious City. 

If a Yes or No vote could de- 
termine whether future Ameri- 
can cities shall be like that, is it 
conceivable that a single nega- 
tive ballot would be cast by any 
one of intelligence in whom pub- 
lic spirit is the dominant motive? 
I believe not; but I can imagine 
that negative votes would be so 
cast by many in whom economic 





The Spacious City of the Future 


A city where sunlight and air are given a fair 
chance to perform their joyous and health-giving 
functions; where there are grass and trees to de- 
light the eye and temper the summer heat; where the acre. 
playgrounds are near and safe for every child; 
where the adult has fields for play and parks for 
rest; where every school has a spacious site; where 
the single-family dwelling is the prevailing type; 
where the zoning ordinance requires ample open 
spaces for the homes and apartments of every 
economic group; where skyscrapers do not crowd 
each other, but provide unstolen daylight for every 
tenant; where the gridiron is not the only planning Let us assume a 
pattern, but where streets are narrow or broad, 
curving or straight, as best adapted to topography 
and use; where there are parkways and forest re- 
serves for pleasure travel; where owners of de- 
partment stores and theaters provide for their 
patrons ample facilities for automobile parking: 
where grade separation at railroad crossings and 
at intersections of major highways makes safety 
greater and traffic congestion less; and where the 
benefits of spaciousness are never set at naught Sires 
for selfish or shortsighted ends, but are maintained 100 families per acre, the area 
and enhanced for the welfare and happiness, pres- so used 
ent and future, of the entire community. 


dicts a total population of 6,914,- 
400 for the Region in 1950. But 
that will be an average of less 
than 900 persons to the square 
mile, or less than 14 persons to 
What need here for 
crowding human beings together 
in certain favored—or ill-favored 
—spots at the rate of 100 or 
more families to the acre? 


Building a Hypothetical City 

congested 
city occupying a circular area of 
one-mile radius. Such a circle 
contains 2,010.6 acres; let us 
say 2,000 for easy computation 
(See the black center of Fig. 1.) 
If only 40 per cent of the total 
area were used for dwellings, 
and if the average density were 


would house 80,000 
families, or, say, 360,000 people, 
in this circle of 3.1416 square 








motives outweigh intelligence or 
concern for the public welfare. Such 
persons, no doubt, we shall always have 
with us—and their hard heads may be 
needed as a shock absorber for the 
vibrations of soft hearts. But he spoke 
wisely who said that he feared not so 
much the uprisings of the radicals as 
the downsittings of the conservatives— 
and to arouse the latter to a higher de- 
gree of public spirit and economic intel- 
ligence may be an effort worth while. 


Arce We Short of Land to Live On? 

Does anyone imagine that we have 
city congestion because of an actual 
shortage of land in America? A few 
figures from the New York and Chicago 
Regions will give a sufficient answer. 

The recently published report on 
“Population, Land Values and Govern- 
ment”—Volume 2 of the Regional Sur- 
vey of New York and Its Environs— 
discusses present and future conditions 


to add over 2,500,000 to the present 
city population, without raising the 
density rate on these new areas above 
7 families to the acre, which is about 
the present average for the 297 square 
miles of the city as a whole. If we 
consider not the city, but the metro- 
politan region with its 5,528 square 
miles, including the city and its environs, 
we find an average —ensity of about 
1,800 persons to the square mile, or 
considerably less than one family to the 
acre. What need is there to repeat 
in the outlying sections the congestion 
of the lower East Side? 

Turning to the Chicago Region, we 
find a land area of 7,817 square miles, 
embracing 15 counties, with a total pop- 
lation (in 1920) of 3,858,618, 70 per 
cent of it within the limits of Chicago 
This gives America’s second city an 
average density of less than five families 
per acre; Cook County an average of 


miles in area. But let us assume 
sufficient sanity to regard such a density 
for the entire residential area as un- 
thinkable; and let us see what effect an 
extension of the city’s boundaries will 
have. 

The simple fact is too often over- 
looked that the area of a circle increases 
not in proportion to the distance from 
the center to the circumference, but in 
proportion to the square of that differ- 
ence. Add only one mile to the radius 
of our hypothetical city, thus doubling 
the distance from the center to the cir- 
cumference, and we multiply the area 
by 4. We can then house our 360,000 
people on 40 per cent of the city’s 
area at an average density of only 25 
families to the acre. But suppose we 
don’t stop there, but realize that with 
the automobile and the bus and a 
properly planned street system a 3-mile 
radius from the center to the boundary 
of a city is easily negotiated. The 
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square of 3 being 9, our original area of 
2,000 acres jumps to 18,000 acres, and 
we can house our 360.000 people at 
an average density of about 11 families 
to the aere 

This computation still assumes that 
only 40 per cent of the area of the 
city is used for residence purposes. If 
we assign 20 per cent to commerce and 
ind the remaining 40 per cent 

parks, watercourses, park- 

public buildings, 
other public open 
spaces, we may assume a reasonable 


industry, 
to streets 
ways, playgrounds, 


school sites and 


degree of spaciousness if the whole be 
properly planned 

But maybe we then decide that we 
want to have a million people, instead 
of 360,000, as customers for our stores 
and banks and theaters. What benefit 

other than the imagined glory of 
mere bigness—this would be to the great 
majority of the people already in our 
city, no one has yet discovered. But 
suppose the pressure of our downtown 
landowners and business interests seems 
too strong to resist. Must we abolish 
the very spaciousness which has given 
our city its charm, and has made its 





5 MILES 


+ 


center so accessible for business and 
recreation? What folly it would be to 
grow upward or inward too much, when 
there is still ample room to grow out- 
ward! Two more miles of radius at 
the outside of the circle will bring our 
total area up to 50,000 acres, and— 
still using only 40 per cent of the land 
for housing—we can add 640,000 to our 
population and preserve an average 
density of about 11 families per net acre 
of land actually used for residence pur- 


poses. 
In such a city some of the residents 
will live, by choice or economic necessity, 


in multi-family houses. Still others will 
wish—and can afford—to live more 
spaciously than 11 families to the acre. 
Estimating, as we have done, 4% per- 
sons per family, we have in our million 
population 222,222 families living within 
5 miles of city hall, and occupying 20,000 
acres of land—40 per cent of the total 
city area. The table at the bottom of 
this page shows how they might divide 
up. 

This takes care of our million people 
in a little less than the allotted 20,000 
acres, with no greater density anywhere 


iMILE 
7 


pmenele 


ACRES 





FIG. 1. HOW A CITY GROWS IN ACREAGE AS ITS BOUNDARIES SPREAD 
The table below shows how a million people could be housed, without overcrowding, on 40 per 
cent of the area of our hypothetical city. In computing the acreage in the above diagram, even 
thousands are used for ready comparison. If exact figures were used, there would be still more 
room for parks and playgrounds 


Total 

Number of Families Average Density Acres 

200 families in large estates. . 0 acres per family - 2,000 
500 oz of near aristocrats 2 ve sé 1,000 
1,000 ™ of less “* = 1 1,000 
2,000 a of the upper middle class 1/5 400 
10,000 a in apartment houses ant 1/20 500 
10,000 bi 7 én ~ 1/30 333 
10,000 1/40 250 
10,000 1/50 200 
10,000 " 1/60 167 
168,522 “ small l- or 2-family houses 1 12 14,044 
222,222 total population about 1,000,000 persons. . bee , 19,894 


in the city than 60 families to the 
net acre, and with the great bulk of 
the people living in one- or two-family 
homes at an average density of only 
12 families to the acre. 


Imagination and Boldness Needed 

Is there any economic need, even 
in a city of a million people, for crowd- 
ing any part of the population to- 
gether at a rate exceeding 60 families, 
or at the most, 80 families, per net 
acre? I am sure there is not, if we may 
assume effective zoning laws and a 
rational system of taxation. It is re- 
peatedly alleged that the housing of 
100 or more families to the acre in 
downtown areas is necessary because 
of high land values; but let us not 
confuse cause and effect. The truth is 
that a high asking price for land de- 
sired for apartment house development, 
in comparison with land for one- or 
two-family houses, results either from 
the fact that congestion is permitted, 
or because the land in question is better 
suited for business than for housing 
development. Why not display some 
imagination and civic courage in this 
matter? If a city were to adopt 60 
families to the acre as its maximum 
density for future buildings, can it be 
doubted that the result would be of 
immense benefit to its citizens for all 
time to come? And by spreading rather 
than concentrating land values, would 
not all landowners benefit except the 
few who might otherwise fatten to the 
community’s detriment? 


“Nothing Gained by Overcrowding!” 


Important studies which prove the 
economic soundness of spaciousness in 
land development have been made by 
leading city planners and architects in 
both Europe and America. One of the 
early publications on this subject was 
the monograph, “Nothing Gained by 
Overcrowding!” by Raymond Unwin, 
the noted English town planner. From 
the third edition of this monograph, 
published in 1918, Henry Wright, of 
New York, has recently adapted two 
of Dr. Unwin’s contrasting plans of 
congested and spacious development. 
(See Fig. 2.) On this 10-acre tract, 
although Scheme “B” shows only 63 
lots as contrasted with 127 in Scheme 
“A,” Mr. Wright’s figures, based on 
American costs, show that a 5-acre park 
has been provided in Scheme “B” at an 
increased capital cost of only $148 a 
lot. 

The results of similar studies by Mr. 
Wright and by Arthur C. Holden, John 
Taylor Boyd, Jr., and others, are avail- 
able in numerous articles published dur- 
ing the last two years in The Archi- 
tectural Record, Tue American Cry, 
and other publications. The National 
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LAND MAY-DE RETAINED IN NATURAL 
GROUNDS AT NO APPRECIABLE 









*148MORE PER LOT PROVIDES A D% ACRE PARK 


AT SUBURBAN LAND VALUES, FROM 30%1040% OF THE 
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PARKS OR PLAY- 
COST FOR LAND. 








F.iG. 2. HENRY WRIGHT’S CHART, ADAPTED FROM RAYMOND 
UNWIN’S MONOGRAPH 

Schemes ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ have the same boundary streets, the length of 
which totals 2,725 feet. Im Scheme ‘‘A’’ there are in addition 1,420 
linear feet of interior street. This must be multiplied by 2, as the costs 
in each case are figured on the basis of one-half of the street width. 
Scheme ‘‘A’’ therefore has a total length of 5,565 linear feet of half 
street. The path through the center of Scheme ‘‘B’’ ‘s not a highway, 
and has not been counted. A slight charge should have been made for 

it, but that would be a part of 


Real Estate Journal gives prominence, 
as the leading article in its issue of 
September 2, 1929, to an address de- 
livered by Mr. Wright before the Home- 
builders and Subdividers Division of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, on “How to Reduce the Cost 
of Land Development.” A note by the 
editor of this leading national organ of 
the realtors urges a careful study of 
Mr. Wright’s paper, and emphasizes the 
fact that he shows how, “by a rearrange- 
ment of our outworn gridiron system, 
ample provision can be made for parks 
or playgrounds at practically no in- 
creased cost for buyers.” 

A comparatively low coverage is prac- 
tieable, even in sections of the city of 
New York. Alexander M. Bing, Presi- 
dent of the City Housing Corporation, 
and one of New York’s most successful 
and publie-spirited developers, has urged 
that in outlying parts of the city, apart- 
ment and tenement houses be not 
allowed to occupy more than 40 per 
cent of their respective plots. Mr. 
Bing’s computations show that land can 
still be had in Queens, the northern 


park costs 


Brenx, outlying Brooklyn and most of 
Staten Island at prices low enough to 
make such a restriction of great benefit 
to tenants. Discussing this subject be- 
fore the Legislative Committee on Re- 
vision of the Tenement House Law, of 
New York, about two years ago, Mr. 
Bing said: 

“The present law, by permitting build- 
ers to cover 70 per cent of the land and 
to build six stories high, has a tendency 
to permit the land values to increase 
rapidly in many outlying sections. These 
increased land values are a social detri- 
ment, not a benefit. They mean higher 
interest charges and taxes and compel 


* Eprronta, Nore.—Tue American City would go 
a step farther than Mr. Wright, and assume a 
coverage of only 40 per cent of the lot area 
Using the Plan B building, the added land, at 
the same cost per square foot ($2.67) would in- 
crease the investment by $18,000. Figuring 9 per 
cent per annum for interest, taxes, etc., on this 
additional land, this would add $1,620 to the car- 
rying charges. But the tenants would have 6,750 
square feet more of open space for wider courts 
and yards, for better setback from the street, and 
for grass, trees and recreation or parking space 
If they would pay $25 per room per month for 
space in the Plan B building with 58 per cent 
coverage, would they not gladly add $1 per room 
per month, which would more than compensate 
the owner for the much greater attractiveness of 
the 40 per cent coverage? 
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58 Per Cent Coverage 


FIG. 3 TWO DIFFERENT USES OF AN APARTMENT HOUSE 
SITE 


In ‘‘The Architectural Record’’ (New York) for August, 1929, 
Henry Wright presents the accompanying sketches, showing 
(Plan A) a 6-story, 210-room, elevator apartment house covering 
66 per cent of a lot 150 x 100 feet, and (Plan B) a design for 
a 4-story, 140-room- non-elevator building on the same site, 
covering 58 per cent of the lot. Assuming a land cost of $40,000, 
and the same rental ($25 per room) for both buildings, and 
adding only $1,890 to the annual carrying charges to cover an 
estimate of 3 per cent more vacancies on account of lack of 
proper light and air in the larger building, Mr. Wright’s figures 
show a surplus annual profit of $3,136 on Plan A, and of $4,113 
on the more spacious Plan B.* 


a more intensive use of the land. Not 
until we adopt more stringent limitations 
is to the land to be covered, coupled 
with a definite policy to create industrial 
centers in cutlying sections of the city, 
can we hope for a lessening of the evils 
of overcrowding the land and overcrowd- 
ing transit facilities.” 

The automobile dealer catering to a 
family able to live in an apartment 
renting at $25 per room per month 
doesn't urge the whole family to crowd 
into his most congested type of car. 
He appeals to their desire for spacious- 
ness and sells them a large car—or two 
cars. Our apartment house builders 
who cater to the upper economic groups 
are now responsible for some of the 
worst examples of excessive lot cover- 
age. May we not hope that they and 
the money lenders and the realtors will 
learn the lessons which the automobile 
industry has to teach them as to 
spaciousness in design and imagination 
in sales appeal? 





To be concluded in the December 
number. 



























































NO FLOWERS GIVE MORE STRIKING RESULTS IN HOME GARDENS AND PUBLIC 
PARKS, FOR THE SAME AMOUNT OF EFFORT, THAN DO THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES 
OF TULIPS 





P & A Photos 


Planting a Million Tulip Bulbs 
to Bloom Next Spring 


‘0 successfully was the Tulip Week in 
>) Holland, Michigan, last May,_ that 
this fall, instead of a quarter of a million 
bulbs, an entire million high-grade tulips 
ire being planted in that city both by 
private citizens and by the municipality. 
The experiment was first carried out in 
the spring of 1929, when a quarter-million 
tulips bloomed throughout the city 
People have become so enthusiastic over 
the project that plans are now being made 
for launching a permanent ‘ Tulip Week.” 
Officials in charge of the project are con- 
vineed that within the next two or three 
years virtually every property owner in 
the city will devote some portion of his 
front lawn or curb to the raising of tulips, 
thereby making Tulip Week an event of 
nation-wide attention. The accompanying 
picture shows how the streets in Holland 
will look next May—or rather, it gives a 
glimpse of what was accomplished last 
spring which helps one to visualize th 
greater beauty that is to come 


THESE GARMENT WORKERS HAVE A CITY BLOCK FOR NOON-HOUR RECREATION 
Fresh air is scarce in some of the garment shops that line $6th Street, between Seventh and Eighth Avenues, New York, so this block is welcomed 
by thousands of workers as their own during the noon hour. Commissioner Whalen ordered the block closed to traffic for the hour each day, 
and the picture shows that the innovation met with a popular response 
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Courtesy of Woman's Home Companion 


INTELLIGENT PERFORMERS IN THE PLAYGROUND CIRCUS, LOS ANGELES 
Burlap and paint, couch covers and fancy tablecloths, produced these remarkable make-believe elephants 
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ONE OF THE THINGS THAT 
MAY HAPPEN ON A WINDY 
DAY 


The picture at the right expresses 
only a part of the consternation 
that attended the falling of a heavy 
sign upon a New York City side- 
walk. The force of the fall and 
the hazardous condition of the 
sign itself are indicated by the 
shattered boards 
In any city, on any windy day, 
the falling sign is a great menace, 
and not infrequently causes fatal 
accidents. It is easy to imagine 
the tragedy that might have oc- 
curred if pedestrians had been 
struck by this sign in its down- 
ward swoop. The magazine 
**Safety,’’ the organ of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Safety, by whose 
courtesy this picture is used, em- 
phasizes the importance of inspect- 
ing all signs periodically, espe- 
cially in preparation for the winter 
season, when the weather does not 
so easily permit the work of as- 
suring property owners that sign 
fastenings are strong and tight 
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The Memorial Plaza in St. Louis Will Look Like This When Completed 


i; le te development ol! this mag The location of the civie center has been to secure this land was be ing pushed, the 

nif t civie center in St. Louis calls determined in accordance with the various owners and the city officials agreed on 

uldings about the main rojects contemplated to make St. Louisa prices, which resulted in the city’s acquir- 

‘ Hall, the Municipal Courts more convenient place in which to carry ing through direct purchase almost 87 per 

Building Municipal Auditorium Con- on business and live. The plan was pre- cent of the total area. The bond issue of 

ention H » State Building, a Me- pared under the direction of Harland 1923 provided $15,000,000 for ground ac- 

morial B | 1 Federal Office Build- Bartholomew, Engineer of the City Plan quisition and the erection of several of the 
ng, the Public Library, and a Civil Courts Commission, assisted by Henry Wright, jyjldings. 

B ding The Plaza will undoubtedly be Architect The tower-like structure at the right of 

completed within the next two or three The land included in the civie center the Plaza at the back is the Civil Courts 

— dditional funds are ay ulable spproximated 27 acres Whil the passage Building, and be low it, nearer the front, 

for lal ng this area of the necessary condemnation legislation {he City Hall. Next toward the front is 


the Municipal Court Building, and in the 


B of i aosth ; center foreground, the Auditorium 
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THE 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
IN 
NAPA, CALIP., 

IS APPRECIATED 
BY TOURISTS AND 
STRANGERS 


The 
Business Direc-ory 
mounted on the wall of one 
of the buildings 
in Napa, 
renders valuable service 
in directing strangers and others 
to the various concerns 
represented. 
It consists of a series 
of seven glass-covered panels 
in which 
the names and advertisements 
of the various firms 
are placed. 
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A stranger may 
at a glance quickly ascertain 
the names of companies 
or individuals 
engaged in the different businesses 
and then 
telephone or visit 
the establishment selected 
from the information 
given 
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Intelligent 
service to travelsrs 
as illustrated in the 

picture 
at the left, finds 
no parallel in the 
picture on the right 

The motorist 

who looks for guidance 
to this roadside sign in 
Southern city, goes on 
unwarned and 


uninformed 








HOW GRAND RAPIDS HELPS THE TOURIST 
See department of Forward Steps, page 149 





THE LABORATORY OF THE HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT IN PASADENA, CALIF 


The Health Department of Pasadena is housed 
on the third floor of the scuth wing of the City 
Hall, in the Civic Center, and is considered 
an excellent example of adequate provision for 
health department work. (See diagram on page 
143, The American City, September, 1929.) 
Good laboratory work requires good quarters 
and good equipment. If the laboratory is so 
situated that its contact with the general work 
of the department is made difficult, this is 
likely to be handicapping to the laboratory it- 
self and to the other units of the department 


TEACHING HEALTH AND 
SAFETY IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


The pupil who makes a post 
er to express a lesson which 
a teacher outside the art de 
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partment is trying to em 
phasize, is not likeiy to for- 
get the deepest meaning of 
his work. The poster at the 
left won a prize of $25 in 
a contest. It shows the 
equal importance of right 
foods and recreation in 
building health, and is the 
work of Lawrence J. Gayda, 
of the South High Schooi, 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The smaller poster, showing 
the upright and command- 
ing keys to grade-crossing 
safety, was made by an 
elementary school pupil 






































Beauty Added to Utility in Elevated 
Water-Tank 


By PAUL HANSEN 
Pearse, G & Hans Cuicaco, IL! 
three \ 2 ig 1} @ ect 
a Phage nth age al ats -eetesaagg rd 
Hiehland Park, D | I ilted cision to re 1 the en 
Hig Park is an exception re W ling a 1 mping 
ol out 20,000, The necessity for } station and filter plant with a non - 
tration of the supply became apparent capacity | 7.000.000 gallons per 24 











THE STEEL TANK AT HIGHLAND PARK 
BEFORE THE MASONRY ENCLOSING THE 
STRUCTURE WAS STARTED 


hours, reinforcing mains and a new ele: 
vated tank of 500,000 gallons capacity 
and 125 feet in height. The logical lo- 
cation for the elevated tank is near the 
center of Highland Park. Inasmuch ais 
Highwood, in all a present populatio\ 
tractive suburban community of the 
city of Chicago, it became important 
that the tank should not be unsightly 
Accordingly, it was decided to enclose 
the tank with an ornamental structure, 
as shown in one of the illustrations. 
The cost of the tank was $34,200, and 
the cost of the enclosing structure 
$54,440. 

The new works were designed by 
Pearse, Greeley & Hansen, engineers, 
and are being built under their direc- 
tion. The enclosing structure was de- 
signed by A. S. Coffin, architect. The 
contractor for the elevated tank is the 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Co., and the 
contractor for the enclosing structure is 
Jerome A. Moss. George B. Prindle is 
resident engineer. 

















Ugliness and Civilization 

N' YTHING can be valid that has sordid 
4% and self-satisfied ugliness to any great 
degree. We were meant to live in beauty, 
to cherish it and create it, and a civiliza- 
tion that functions in the hideous and 
uncouth is a civilization of the wrong 
shape, whatever the testimony of the bank 
and the clearing-house, and imposing 
statistics as to the balance of trade. 
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” KS — JOHN NOLEN. 
THE TANK AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN THE OUTER CASING IS COMPLETED 
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Equipment and Personnel of Municipal Fire 
Departments in Relation to Population 


ENERAL rules covering the 
amount of apparatus required, as 
determined by population, are 

contained in the National Board of Fire 

Underwriters’ Standard Schedule for 

Grading Cities and Towns with Refer- 

ence to their Fire Defenses and Physical 

Condition. These rules read in part as 

follows: 

8. Apparatus Required for Engine and 
Hose Companies—The amount of ap- 
paratus in service and regularly respond- 
ing to alarms should be sufficient to 
properly protect the city and shall be on 
the basis of companies required, it being 
assumed that each engine or hose com- 
pany will be provided with a_ hose- 
carrying vehicle, and that in cities of 
over 100,000 population one-half the en- 
gine companies that should attend any 
first alarm in high-value districts will be 
provided with a steam or automobile fire- 
engine and a separate hose-wagon; other 
engine companies may have only a com- 
bined pump and hose-wagon. 

Apparatus may be hand-, horse- or 
motor-drawn. Where 80 per cent of the 
apparatus is motorized, the formula for 
automobile companies may be used. 

(P = population in thousands.) 

For cities under 50,000, 
Number of engine and/or hose companies, 
10+-0.14 P. for horse-drawn 
0.85 + 0.12 P. for automobile 
For cities having population of 50,000 to 

200,000, 

Number of engine and/or hose companies, 
4+ 0.08 P. for horse-drawn 
34+ 0.07 P. for automobile 

For cities having population in excess of 

200,000, the number of engine or hose 
companies depends on distribution, as 
covered by item 10, and on the ability 
to handle two simultaneous large fires 
without leaving all other sections of 
the city unprotected. 

Nore.—In certain cities a number in excess of 
the above will be required, depending on the 


structural conditions found in the city. Where 
the topography and general layout of the city re- 


quire, for proper distribution, a greater number 
of companies than determined by the formula 
deficiency will be applied under item 10. 

In cities almost solely residential in character 
such as suburbs in metropolitan districts, or 
where the city has small local high-value centers 
needing less protection than the formula for 
companies calls for, the estimate will be based 
on the population corresponding to the fire flow 
believed necessary, as used in item 6, Water- 
Supply, except that where such cities have con- 
gested shingle-roof frame districts, at least two 
additional companies must be provided to pro- 
tect the city in case of a second fire. 

9. Ladder Companies—In cities hav- 
ing five buildings three stories or higher, 
there shall be one ladder company; in 
cities of over 20,000 population, the num- 
ber of ladder companies shall equal 
1+-0.03 P.; for cities of over 200,000 
population, the number of companies will 
depend upon distribution as covered by 
item 10. Where no ladder company is re- 
quired, ladder equipment on other ap- 
paratus should be adequate to reach the 
roof of two-story buildings; this requires 
a 24-foot and a roof ladder. An aerial 
ladder must be provided in a district 
where five buildings are four stories or 
higher, and one ladder truck in five shall 
be aerial. 

A reserve ladder truck shall be pro- 
vided for each five or fraction thereof re- 
quired; where the number of ladder 
trucks in service exceeds the number re- 
quired or ladder trucks are in service in 
territory where short ladders carried on 
hose wagons are sufficient, these may be 
considered as reserve. 

10. Distribution of Companies. —In 
general, distribution shall be such as to 
provide an engine or hose company and 
a ladder company within the distances of 
every point in a district, measured by the 
most direct route, as shown in the table 
below. 

These requirements will vary, depend- 
ing on the topography and character 


HORSE-DRAWN 


Engine or 
District Hose Co 
Mercantile or manufacturing L, mile 
Closely built residential 1 rile 


Scattered residential 1'4 nies 


of the city. Hand-drawn apparatus is con- 
sidered on same basis as horse-drawn, the 
lack of horses being governed by item 26. 

11 and 12. Maintenance of Companies. 
—Strength of companies shall be main- 
tained as follows: 


Least Number 
of Men on Duty 
Day Night 
Companies Time Time 
Within or near any high-value district 
Engine company 7 9 
Ladder company 7 ot) 
Hose company 5 7 
Water-tower company 1 l 
In other districts 
Engine company 5 7 
Ladder company 5 7 
Hose company 3 5 


In places of less than 50,000 population, 
consider as high-value hose or engine com- 
panies the number necessary for first alarm 
as required in item 30, regardless of the 
location of the others. Where an aerial 
truck is not required (see item 9), con- 
sider ladder companies on five-man basis, 
regardless of location. 

A hose or ladder company equipped 
with one piece of apparatus serving both 
purposes, and credited under both items 
8 and 9, or as both a hose company and 
a ladder company under item 10, requires 
a minimum strength of three men more 
than a hose company if in a residential 
section, or five men more than a hose 
company if in a high-value district 


Nore A.—The above strength of engine com- 
panies is based upon the use of steam fire-engines; 
one man less may be allowed in companies hav- 
ing automobile pumping-engines 

Nors B.—If drivers do not perform fire duty, 
the above strength of companies affected must be 
increased by one. 

Nore C.—Where high-pressure fire systems are 
in use and a man is detailed to remain at the 
hydrant, strength of hose companies in the dis- 
trict served must be increased by one. 

Nore D.—The miniraum above may be de- 
creased by one man, in ladder companies having 
quick-raising aerial trucks. 


AUTOMOBILE 
Engine or 


Ladder Co Hose Co Ladder Co 
44 mile 4 mile 1 mile 
1'4 niles 16 miles 2 rriles 
1'4 mi.es 3 miles 3 miles 


A Discussion of the Foregoing Rules 


CHIEF 


of the National Fire Waste Coun- 

cil, held in Washington, D. C., on 
October 1, Mr. Booth pointed out that 
it will be readily understood that no 
hard-and-fast rule can be devised for 
determining the amount and kind of 
fire department equipment and the 
number of men required to operate it 
effectively, in so far as these factors 


f a paper delivered at the meeting 


By GEORGE W. BOOTH 


ENGINeER, NATIONAL Boarp oF Fire UNDERWRITERS 


may be dependent upon population. 
The character of construction, the de- 
gree of congestion of buildings, the ex- 
tent and nature of manufacturing and 
mercantile development, the water- 
supply available, and possibly other fea- 
tures, are all factors in the situation. 
Some cities are almost entirely resi- 
dential in character; others, which serve 
as the mercantile center for an extensive 


surrounding district, present a fire pro- 
tection problem much more difficult 
than that of the usual city of the same 
population. 

Discussing these rules, the speaker 
continued : 


The total capacity of pumping equip- 
ment for cities of less than 200,000 popu- 
lution is interrelated with the fire flow re- 
quired to be available from the water- 
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supply eyetem the ratio of the total 
pumping capacity to the fire flow re- 
quired being approximately as two to 
three. In cities of over 200,000 population 
the humber ol companies net de d 18 de ter- 
mined rather by distribution as governed 


by the area topography, ind character of 


Three Hundred Cities of Different Sizes 


Studied 

Prior the preparation of the Grading 
Schedule, the Committee on Fire Preven- 
or the National Board had made in- 
ctior ind prepared reports on ap- 
proxi ely 300 cities of varving sizes 
the table of required fire flow, as well as 
tl indara for number of companies 
a pon after a study of conditions 
! 300 cities, and the general prac- 
i ! ti where fire protection 
had be developed to a high degree of 
excelle cm In other words these stand- 
ra not technical nor theoretical, but 
constitute reflection of what has come 
to be aecepted by municipalities as good 
practi It is remarkable to note the 
cl greement between the table of re- 
quired fire Tlow ind the imount ol water 
illy used during large fires and con- 
flag on such a thos in saltimore 
Augusta and Atlanta, Ga ind Fall River 
Ma wher the records ol the water de- 
partment en bled a close estimate to be 
made of the excess rate of water consump- 

thon during these conflagrations 
It oObDvIO that one company 1s the 
least number that must be provided, re- 
gard] of the size of the municipality; 
up to a population of about 10,000 the 
number of companies required is greater 


in proportion to population than for the 
larger municipalities. Beyond that size 
the number of companies and the amount 


of water required increase almost directly 
in proportion to the 
hie reaches 200.000 
Application 
cities 


the 


quate 


population until that 
re 
ol the schedul tk 
that the 


department 


many 
in 
generally inade- 
The underlying principk 
the standards in this re- 
spect is that each fire company, whether 
is engine, hose or ladder, shall be 
provided with sufficient to 
handle effectively the equipment assigned 
to it. Charges minimum 
n»mber on duty, and are applied for both 
and night 
panies 


shows largest charges 


fire are 
manning 
which governs 
classed 
man-power 


are based on the 


day conditions. Engine 
required to have at least six 
men present when stationed in high-value 
districts, and four when located in other 
At night these numbers are in- 


two partly because night fires 


com- 
ire 


sections 
creast d by 
are apt to gain considerable headway be- 
fore being discovered, and partly because 
of the added difficulty of fighting fire in 
the dark. Ladder companies in high-value 
districts are required to have seven men 
during the day and nine at night, except 
that if they are equipped with quick-rais- 
ing aerial trucks, one less is sufficient. Day 
and night strength may each be decreased 
by two men in districts not classed as high 
value. 

The idea that the night strength of 
companies should be greater than the day 
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strength was fixed upon only after secur- 
the opimon ol a considerabl number 
chiefs in the larger cities to the 
that the r this greater 
night strength were It is difficult 


that or- 


ing 
of fire 


f ; 
etl ec 


ior 
sound 
departments 


isons 


most fre are 


the 
rovi 


now 


ganized on two-platoon system, to ar- 


range for p ling a greater strength on 
one platoon than on the other. In some 
the strength both platoons 


equivalent to that given in the Schedul 


cities of 1s 


for the night platoon strength; the extra 
men of the day platoon are used for mak- 
ing building inspections, for theater de- 
tails and other assignments not strictly in 
line with fire-fighting duties 

A few years ago one ol the largest 
charges was to be based on the lack 
of fire-engine capacity, but recently the 


development of fire departments has been 


inv cities have eliminated 


so rapid that m 





this charge completely It is 
hat of the total amount ol water re- 
auired for fire protection, one-third will 
be wasted in various ways and two-thirds 
will be used by the fire department 
Such records as are available indicate tha 
this estimate of the amount of water 
wasted in various ways is quite close to 
he actual figures 

A fire department may be strong in 
man-power and well equipped with ap- 
paratus and still not be effective in ex- 


4 number of causes may 
Discipline 


tinguishing fires 


contribute to such a condition 


may be lax; drills and training may be of 
little value, and the response to ilarms 
mav be poorly irranged Fire methods 
may not be modern. Unpaved streets, 
railway crossings at grade, open draw- 
bridges, automobile parking and traffic 
congestion may retard the response of fire 

pparatus. Overhead wires, possibly of 
high potential, may hamper the depart- 


ment. Officers may make no Inspections 
ind therefore may not be familiar with 
the construction and occupancy of the 
building which is on fire 
Constantly Adequate Man-Power 
Essential 
By reason of the increasing cost of op- 
eration, many municipalities have found 
li necessary to economize by decreasing 
the number of companies or the man- 
power assigned to them. When this be- 
comes necessary, it is far better, in our 


a less number of com- 
them well 
raanned, than to distribute an equal num- 
ber of men among many companies 
that no one them is sufficiently well 
manned to be able to operate effectively. 
Then by providing a good amount of re- 
serve equipment and making definite ar- 
rangements to man it by the off-shift, for 
serious fires, generally satisfactory service 
can be obtained. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that little dependence can be placed 
on the offshift in the larger cities. Ex- 


opinion, to operate 


panies, each of reasonably 


sO 


of 


perience in New York City was such that 
Chief Kenlon in his annual report for the 
year 1919, commenting on response of off- 
shift men at the Greenpoint oil fire, said: 

“I have publicly stated on more than 
one occasion that it would be impossible 
to round up the off-platoon and get them 
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to the scene of a fire in time to be of any 
material assistance. That I am right in 
this contention was clearly demonstrated 
it the Greenpoint fire in the fall of 1919 
A dangerous fire broke out in the plant 
§ the Standard Oil Company in Green- 
roint. Five alarms and also a borough- 
call had been transmitted before the day 
platoon went off duty. Surely this must 
be regarded as ample notice that 

dangerous fire was raging in the city 
Notwithstanding this notice, which every 
fireman received by telegraph, the platoon 
going off duty at 6 o'clock, when sum- 
moned to return for duty at 10:15, by a 
recall signal, did not respond in force. A 
few men reported after one hour, some 
within two hours, and so on, strung 
out over a period of eight hours, when 


a& 


more 


112 men and officers, out of a total of 
1.575 on the off-platoon, had reported. 
“This to my mind, is conclusive evi- 


that the platoon on duty must be 
the and 
No reliance can be 


de nce 


strong enough to lives 


property of this city. 


protect 


placed upon men who may be twenty 
or even thirty 
The dangerous time at all fires seems t 
be the first thirty minutes. A fire not 
under control in one hour is regarded by 
as a dangerous fire and may 
conflagration proportions: 
consequently, in large cities, at least 
where it is difficult to reach men on an 
off-shift, the shift on duty must be strong 
enough to cope with all emergencies.” 

Engine or ladder companies going out 
with only two or three men are obliged 
to depend upon assistance from men of 
other companies or from citizens to make 
effective use of the apparatus and equip- 
ment with which they are provided. Som« 
cities do, and all of them ought to, have 
definite provisions for calling the men on 
the off-shift in the event a conflagration 
even a large fire occurs. 


twenty-five miles away 


fire officers 


develop into 


or 


The Recommended Pumping-Engine 
Capacity 

It has been the general practice of the 
National Board to recommend that pump- 
ing-engines for fire department use have 
a capacity of at least 750 gallons per min- 
ute. This in most cases requires a special- 
ly built machine, although it is possible 
'o obtain commercial truck and bus chas- 
sis which have engines of sufficient capac- 
ity to deliver this quantity of water. 

Machines built for fire service, of this 
capacity and greater, are expensive, and 
numerous attempts have been made to 
jrovide cheaper machines by placing a 
pump on a light commercial chassis; this 
usually results in machines of 500 gallons 
and less capacity. 

Although these smaller machines render 
reasonably good fire service, it is ques- 
tionable whether they are economical in 
the long run. A piece of fire apparatus 
should be good for at least twenty-five 
years’ service, on the basis of its hours 
of use as compared with that given a com- 
mercial truck of similar make. It is 
therefore wise to consider the purchase 
of fire apparatus as an investment which 
will give satisfaction for many years to 
come. 








Water-Main Cleaning Unearths an Antique 


St. Louis Saves the Cost and Inconvenience of New Mains in the Business 
District and Discovers 90-Year Old Valve 





CONTRACT 10.064 
feet of 12-inch and smaller mains 
in the downtown district of St 

Louis in the last twelve months has 
the cost of new mains and the 
consequent upset conditions that would 
have existed in the district during their 
installation The National 
Fire Underwriters had made 


for cleaning 


saved 


Joard « 


a study of 












Point of Rust 
and Fracture 

















PLAN OF OLD STOP VALVE REMOVED 
FROM 2D AND CHERRY STREETS, ST 
LOUIS, JUNE, 1873; PUT IN, 1839 


the distribution system and found that 
the fire flows were not up to the Board’s 
requirements in certain places. Inves- 
tigation by the city showed that some 
of the pipe was equal to about 23.5 per 
cent of new pipe as regards carrying 
capacity. 


Night Cleaning Necessary 
As the downtown district is exceed- 
ingly active during the day, it was nec- 





essary to do all cleaning at night. Ex 
cavations for the openings into the pip 
for the insertion of the cleaning machine 
ere made duri the day, work start 
ing as early as 8 or 9 in the morning 
The pipes were gi uged to weaken then 
not sufficiently to cause a break 
Notices were sent to ill consumers 
early in the day, and sometimes o: 
yus days, warning them that the water 
s to be shut off between certain h s 
Serious consideration had to be given 
f Ss where guests wo ld be using WAteI 
hours. Most of the hotels | 
mnections from o different streets 
hus providing inst being witl 
er wher main breaks. For 
ngs needing water during the sh 
riod and not | ig the necessa 
connections, the Department 
hose from the nearest hydrant 
building and tapped into the water lin 
n the seme 
Method of Cleaning 
The section of main to be cleaned 


was valved off from the remainder of the 


system and 


, + ; + 
} to 5 feet 


piece ¢ I pipe varying trom 


1 length cut out at each end 
the main At the from which 

the cleaning was to start. a piece of pipe 

ot similar 

float 


end 


length with a 
attached to a 


cone-shaped 
1-inch cable was 
placed in the main. This cable was fed 
into the main through a special sleeve 
which was fastened in place where the 
pipe was cut out. When the water was 
turned on, the float moved through the 


main and pulled the cable after it. 
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A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF VALVES IN THE ST. LOUIS WATER-WORKS 
From left to right, the valves were installed in 1839, 1889, and the last two in 1929, showing the reversion to bell-and-spigot type valves from 


1839 to 1929 
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stated that the total cost for water-main 
cleaning on 6-inch pipe was 32- 2/3 cents 
per foot. This figure includes excava- 
tion and doing all the work of cleaning 
the pipe, permanently repairing the 
street and hauling away the dirt or 
flushing the street. The contractor was 
paid 10 cents per foot for the cleaning, 
and the Water Division labor amounted 
to 19-2/3 cents and the material cost 
3 cents per foot. 


90-Year-Old Valve Found 
tecently, on Walnut Street between 





Broadway and the Mississipp! River, 
when a line was being floated through 
preparatory to cleaning the 6-inch main, 
an obstruction was encountered. Upon 
measuring the distance to the obstruc- 
tion, it was a matter of only a few min- 
utes before it was possible to excavate 
and determine the cause of the stoppage, 
which proved to be an antique valve. 
The records of the Division showed that 
in 1873 a valve of identical design was 
unearthed and a drawing was made of 
it. This drawing is reproduced herewith 
through the courtesy of Mr. Skinker. 
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The caption on the original drawing 
states that the valve was installed in 
1830, thus making the valve just un- 
covered 90 years old. 

It is interesting to note that the old 
valve had bell-and-spigot connections, 
a type that St. Louis has returned to 
after having given it up for the bell 
connections for many years. One of the 
illustrations shows the old valve of 1839 
with its bell-and-spigot connection, a 
valve of 1889 with its two bells, and two 
valves of the type used now, one with 
bell and spigot, the other with two bells. 


Accepted Methods of Vitrified Brick Pavement 


CHIEF 


HE first brick pavement in the 
United States was laid in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., in 1871, and gave 
satisfactory service for 38 years. When 
the early brick pavements were con- 
structed, the individual units used in the 
pavements were inferior, as judged by 
present-day standards. The present-day 
brick pavement is designed with a much 
thinner cushion course than was used 
formerly. This is possible because mod- 
ern specifications require the base course 
to be finished practically as smooth as 
the surface of a road. The cushion should 
not be thicker than 1 inch, and prefer- 
ably 54-inch. In the southern section of 
the country, vitrified brick surface 
courses are successfully laid on such 
foundations as natural sand, Florida 
lime-rock, crushed stone, chert, and 
gravel. Brick surface courses also are 
giving excellent service on macadam,. 
black base and concrete. 


Depth of Brick Course 

Experiments conducted by the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads on the circular 
test track at Arlington demonstrated 
that brick of the standard sizes recog- 
nized by the committee of the U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, when prop- 
erly supported, will withstand the heav- 
lest traffic on streets and roads. The 
use of brick of these sizes has been 
greatly increased since the results of 
these tests were made public, in 1926. 
The depth of the vitrified brick surface 
course most common and popular among 
enginecrs is 3 inches, although 2% inches 
is used considerably for medium traffic 
pavements. The Arlington test also 
seemed to indicate that sand cushions are 
preferable to a cement-sand mixture. In 
sections of the country where granu- 
lated biast furnace slag is available, this 
material is favored by some engineers for 
the cushion course. 


ENGINEER, NATIONAI 


Construction 


By GEORGE F. SCHLESINGER 


Pavinc B 


Filler 

The filler now advocated is a bitumi- 
nous or flexible material. Practically all 
of the material now being used in mod- 
ern brick pavements is asphalt. In a 
few instances tar pitch mastic is still 
used, and the tar interests are now work- 
ing on the development of a tar filler 
containing an admixture that would 
make it more suitable for use in brick 
pavements. Some experimental work is 
being carried on to determine the con- 
sistency of asp! as filler. A 
test of this kind is now under way on a 
brick project in Ohio by the Ohio State 
Highway Department. The city of New 
Orleans has had good results with asphal- 
tic mastic for filler. 

Portland cement grout, which was for- 
merly used as filler on high-type brick 
construction, is still used to some extent 
for special work such as street-car tracks, 
gutters and parking places. In such 
cases, however, provision should be 
made for expansion. 

Sand filler is used to some extent, es- 
pecially in the South where it is planned 
to strengthen the base course and relay 
the brick at some future time. In other 
words, this is a stage construction pro- 
cedure. 


In addition to the joints being sealed 
against the entrance of moisture, the dif- 
ficulties incident to temperature change, 
such as occasional blow-ups, have been 
obviated by the use of the soft filler. 


to use 


Type of Brick 

The plain wire-cut brick is now being 
used in some sections instead of a brick 
with lugs for separating the courses. 
Such brick have been used for many 
years in the West, where they are known 
as “vertical fiber.” Engineers in the 
East are more favorable to the lug type. 
Although it takes careful workmanship 
to fill lugless brick preperly, the results 


cK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


that can be obtained are evidenced by 
the many successfully completed pave- 
ments. The asphalt filler should be 
heated to not less than 375 degrees 
lahrenheit and applied as directly as 
possible before it has time to cool and 
congeal. Some engineers favor the use 
of the so-called cart-squeegee for this 
purpose. Another recent practice is to 
discharge the asphalt through a hose con- 
nected with a heated distributor tank 
directly on the pavement, where it is 
immediately squeegeed into the joints. 

Because a lug brick is more fool-proof 
so far as the filling is concerned, there 
are many projects on which this type 
is specified. The wire-cut lug brick is 
meeting with more favor than the brick 
on which the lugs are produced by re- 
pressing the brick. 


Relaying the Resurfacing 

Another recent development is the 
practice of taking up old bricks in 
pavements 30 years or more old and re- 
laying them in new improvements. In 
some cases, it has been possible to en- 
tirely avoid the purchase of new brick. 
Many relaying projects of this kind have 
been constructed that have the appear- 
ance of new pavements and are striking 
illustrations of the long life and salvage 
value of vitrified brick as a paving ma- 
terial. 


Vitrified brick has also found favor 
as a resurfacing course for all pavements 
that have begun to fail and break up 
under traffic. Many of these were built 
i4 and 16 feet in width, and by widen- 
ing with a curb on each side and cover- 
ing the existing pavement with an 
asphalt-filled brick surface course on a 
suitable cushion, the old paving can be 
salvaged and the result is a very fine 
appearing and substantial street or road. 
The cracks in the old pavement will not 
eppear in the brick surface, because of 
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its being composed of small units sepa- 
rated by bituminous joints, each of which 
acts as an elastic medium. At the same 
time, the pavement has to a considerable 
degree the attributes of a rigid surface 
and will not wrinkle, shove or rut under 
traffic. 

The use of a bituminous sand mixture 
for the cushion course has been sug- 
gested, and at least one project in which 
such a cushion is being used is under 
construction in the city of Pittsburgh. 
In this case tar was the bituminous ma- 
terial. 


Unparalleled Cost Records 
The 16-year-old Chevy Chase Con- 


necticut Avenue rcad test of 17 types of 
pavements, conducted by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, has shown the 
economic advantage of the two-course 
type of pavement design. Dr. A. F 
Woods, Director of Scientific Research 
of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
said recently, “It is believed that no 
other road anywhere in the world ex- 
ists for which there is such a parallel 
record of cost and traffic covering so 
long a time.” The maintenance expense 
of the vitrified brick laid on a 1:3:7 con- 
crete base 6 inches in depth was the low- 
est of any of the pavements, and today, 
quoting from a recent report of the 
government engineers, “the surface has 


the same smooth, unworn appearance as 
originally.” 

The modern vitrified brick pavement 
compesed of tough, dense units, resistant 
to the destructive agencies of climate 

nd traffic, the interstices between the 
vitrified brick filled with an elastic and 
idhesive bituminous seal, laid on a thin 
cushion course, which in turn rests on a 
foundation suited to local climatic sub- 
soil and load conditions, satisfies the re- 
quirements of an economical, pleasing 
and high-quality two-course pavement 
It has survived the changing traffic con- 
ditions of the last half-century, and will 
continue to play a prominent part in 
highway transportation development 


Bumps and Holes Eliminated on the Main 


Traffic Street of Glens Falls 


A Speedy Method Employed That Permitted the Use of the Street Immediately After 


LENS FALLS, N. Y., has been 
{. faced with the problem that so 

many cities dodge, namely, the 
resurfacing of the main street with some 
material that will take out the holes and 
make the street a respectable part of 
the highway system of the community 
instead of a curse to the traveling public. 
The condition of some city streets today 
is a sad commentary on the diligence of 
the officials responsible for their upkeep. 
It would seem that the pavements are 
left to become filled with holes to dis- 
courage speeding instead of employing 
a well-mounted motorcycle policeman to 
patrol the section. On some urban 
streets the policeman who patrolled them 
without a sidecar would be in constant 
danger of breaking his neck. 

The main traffic street of Glens Falls 
contained an abandoned street-railway 
track which of itself was a constant 
menace to automobile traffic, particularly 
in wet weather. Both Glen Street and 
Hudson Avenue were selected for resur- 
facing with Amiesite during this past 
summer. 

The mixing plant for the Amiesite was 
located at Little Falls, N. Y., about 150 
miles away, but, as the material is 
shipped cold, the distance was not a det- 
riment to the use of this material. The 
asphaltic concrete was delivered in gon- 
dola cars and unloaded by crane or by 
hand shoveling. It was hauled to the job 
by 3-ton trucks with metal bodies, the 
bodies being oiled before loading to pre- 
vent the material from sticking and thus 
making unloading a troublesome, time- 
consuming job. 


Laying the Material Over Old Pavement 


The. base. stone with the asphaltic 
coating was dumped on the brick pave- 


Rolling the Asphaltic Material 


ment and spread by six men with forks 
and four men with rakes to a uniform 
layer, which was rolled at once by an 
Acme 7-ton roller. The loose layer was 
about 234 inches thick, which compressed 
to 1% inches under the rolls. The rolls 
were kept oiled with a mixture of one- 
half kerosene and one-half water to pre- 
vent sticking. The base course is made 
up of stone varying from 1% inches 
down to 54-inch, according to New York 
State Specification for M. M. Type 4 
paving. 

No base course was placed along the 
gutters, because it was desired to keep 
the grade as nearly uniform as possible 
along the curbs. All manholes were raised 
and 2% inches of the base course placed 
around the castings. 

The top course was laid in the same 
manner, using material from 5g-inch 


down, with the asphaltic binder mixed 
with it before shipment. A total of 24% 
railway cars, each holding about 50 tons, 


were unloaded and spread each day. 
About 9 yards of finished pavement was 
laid per ton of material at a cost of 
$1.60 per square yard in place. This 
covered the filling of depressions in the 
base with the base ccurse material and 
the completion of the two-course 2-inch 
Amiesite pavement 

Work of a similar nature was seen un- 
der way during the summer in Ticon- 
deroga and Whitehall, N. Y.; and many 
other projects were ilso noted in the 
province of Quebec 


Personnel in Charge of Work at 
Glens Falls 

The work was carried on under the 
direction of George Hart, Commissioner 
of Public Works, Glens Falls, by E. L. 
H. Meyer, City Engineer. D.S. Morris, 
Field Engineer, from the Syracuse office 
of the Amiesite Corporation of America, 
was present to assist in carrying out the 


work 














LAYING AMIESITE PAVEMENT IN TWO COURSES ON BRICK PAVEMENT ON .GLEN 


STREET, GLENS PALLS, N. ¥ 
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AIRPLANE VIEW OF RADBURBN, 





TAKEN SEPTEMBER 19, 1929 


The street with separating middle strip and traffic island at the intersection (foreground left) has been constructed experimentally in accordance 
with the 


system 


of street crossings without intersection of traffic and without grade separation, described in the article by Fritz Malcher in the 


September and October issues of this magazine 


Radburn’s Unique Plan Shows Results 


L\UOBURN, the new Town fol 
R the Motor Age” which is being 


neal Hackensack, Ridge 
wood nd Paterson, N. J., is rapidly 
taking on the appearance of a complete 
V1 
| sidential section is all but 
con more than seventy fam 
f re ready occupying their ne 
lon In addition to the individua 
houses, the Abbott Court Apartme 








12-FPT. TURNING ROADWAY ACROSS 40-FT. 
MIDDLE STRIP OF PLAZA ROAD 


By HENRY M. PROPPER 


has been incy tu every 


opened for occup 
nd the new Fair Lawn-Radburn station 
of the Erie Railroad is 


eted. The new town’s 


tadburn visitor how the new 
safety street plan separating vehicular 
com- from pedestrian traffic works. This is 
the unique town planning feature which 


just being 


own shopping 


center, consisting of a group of stores in has given Radburn the name “Town 

he Radburn Plaza Building facing the for the Motor Age” and has attracted 

station park, is open and doing a thriv ttention throughout the country. 

ng business The underpass connects the park and 
With the completion of the pedes- pedestrian walk system of one super- 
in underpass connecting the first two block with that of its neighbor, so that 

residential super-blocks, it is now plain children and adults on foot can cross 








PEDESTRIAN UNDERPASS AT RADBURN, CONNECTING FIRST TWO SUPER-BLOCES, 80 
THAT SCHOOL CHILDREN NEED NOT CROSS A SINGLE TRAFFIC STREET 
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HOMES FACING A PARK IN RADBURN 

A pleasant view plus abundant sunlight 

and air are assured permanently by the 

unique Radburn block plan which provides 
acres of park in every block 











THE SHORT CLOSED-END STREETS 
AROUND WHICH THE HOUSES ARE 
GROUPED PROVIDE CONVENIENT 
ACCESS FOR THOSE COMING BY 
MOTOR 
These streets are quiet and clean because 
they are not used by through traffic 














































FRIENDLY, INFORMAL FOOTPATHS 

ALL BUT OBVIATE THE NECESSITY 

FOR PEDESTRIAN AND MOTOR TRAF- 
FIC COMING INTO CONFLICT 


Children go all over town alone in safety 
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THE RADBURN PLAZA BUILDING, FACING THE RAILROAD STATION PLAZA, OFFERS 
A CONVENIENT SHOPPING CENTER 
Stores are open and doing a thriving business 


from one to the other in complete 
safety, not through traffic, but under it 
Every house either faces or connects 
directly with the park, so that children 
can go there to play or to school with- 
out crossing a single street 

The parks and the safety street sys- 
tem have proved of great interest to 
homeseekers and have occasioned much 


favorable comment. The idea of keep- 
ing pedestrians and particularly children 
cut of the way of automobiles has 
caught the popular imagination. Almost 
as important and popular is the entire- 
ly new plan of providing large parks im- 
mediately adjacent to the houses 

Most cities and towns are now making 
much more generous provision of park 


space than was the practice some years 
ago, but too often these parks are on the 
edge of town, in the outlying sections, 
and can be reached only after a more 
or less tedious ride by bus, trolley or 
subway. 

At Radburn there are already about 
eight acres of park in the first two 
super-blocks. Many of the houses face 
right on the parks and the others con- 
nect directly with them. No house—not 
even the Abbott Court apartments—is 
more than 400 feet from the park. 

These unusual features are bringing 
vast crowds to Radburn, many of whom 
marvel at the finished, “grown-up” 
picture which the new town presents. 
It is barely more than a year since the 
first spadeful of earth was turned and 
now there are concrete paved streets, at- 
tractive houses, many of them occupied, 
and all the improvements one expects 
to find only in a finished town, such as 
torm and sanitary sewers, municipal 
water system and the like. 


Eprrogia, Note.—Former articles on the Radburn 
development have appeared in THe Ameaican City 
as follows “How Can a Section of the Town 
Get What It Is Prepared to Pay For?’’, June, 
1929, page 98; “Application of Closed-End Street 
Plan at Radburn,” April, 1929, page 142; “‘Econ- 
omy, Charm and Safety of the Cul-de-Sac Street,” 
November, 1928, page 104; ‘‘Construction Work 
Now Under Way for the Town of the Motor 
Aze,"’ October, 1928, page 81; “‘New Town Planned 

the Motor Age,”’ February, 1928, page 152. 


Methods of Impounding Automobiles Vary in Different Cities 


\ UTOMOBILES that are stolen, aban- 
44% doned, unusually dilapidated, or left 
standing for a long time in violation of 
the parking ordinance, are subject to im- 
poundage in 55 of 63 representative cities 
in all sections of the country, according 
to data gathered by the New York State 
Bureau of Municipal Jnformation. 

In many of the 55 dies there exists no 
ordinance empowering the police or any 
other municipal department to impound 
such cars, but the policy prevails never- 
theless. In 7 cities an ordinance providing 
for impoundage was at one time in effect 
and was repealed because it was held un- 
constitutional, or proved ineffective or 
aroused serious public opposition. 

Certain of the cities impound only those 
ears which appear to have been definitely 
deserted or stolen, while others remove 
machines that are left on the street over- 
night, or for several hours, in violation of 
the parking ordinance. In _ practically 
every case, the automobiles are towed to 
a public garage and stored there until the 
owners claim them. In some instances 
the charge for storage is 50 or 75 cents per 
day, in others $1 or $2, with an extra 
charge for towing. 


St. Louis offers an example of the small 
group of cities which apparently solve this 
problem without impounding cars. That 
city passed an ordinance in 1924 empower- 
ing the Police Department to confiscate 
vehicles parked in violation of parking 
regulations, etc., but its legality was ques- 
tioned and the ordinance has not been 


enforced. At the present time, when own- 
ers violate the parking ordinance or park 
cars at night without lights, they are given 
a “ticket” by a police officer and must pay 
1 set sum for such violation at the Traffic 
iolation Bureau or appear in court 

The same system is in vogue in Kan- 
sas City, where an impounding ordinance 
was repealed in 1925 because of dissatis- 
faction and criticism on the part of the 
public. A Traffic Violation Bureau oper- 
ates in that city also 


Buffalo, N. Y., abandoned the im- 
pounding practice despite the fact that 
an ordinance is in effect there providing 
for it, because officers were held respon- 
sible for any damage to machines towed. 
Experience convinced the Buffalo Police 
Department that in nine cases out of ten, 
a person whose car was impounded 
claimed the loss of some article from it 
or insisted it was damaged when towed. 
Consequently, a summons for traffic viola- 
tion is now served on owners of such cars 
rather than temporarily confiscating them. 

Columbus, Ohio, had such an ordinance, 
but it was declared unconstitutional by a 
police judge, and the Council has not at- 
tempted to pass such legislation since 
then. Louisville, Ky., replied to the Bu- 
reau’s query on its policy: 

“The city had an impounding ordinance 
but it was abandoned because it inter- 
fered with other police work, was a per- 
plexing problem and resulted in damaging 
cars towed in. Tagging without towing is 
operating 60 per cent more effectively.” 


Some cities maintain a city automobile 
pound and thus receive all fees paid by 
owners of cars that have been towed in 
In practically every instance, if the con- 
fiscated car is not claimed within a cer- 
tain time, the city sells it at auction. 

In Oswego, N. Y., the Commissioner of 
Public Works has the power to order the 
removal of such vehicles. 

Cleveland affords an excellent example 
of the many cities that have no impound- 
ing ordinance but confiscate automobiles 
when necessary. That city reports: 

“In the downtown area where traffic 1» 
heavy we have an ordinance allowing one- 
hour parking. If we find violators who 
remain more than one hour, they are given 
a notice to appear at the Division of 
Traffic, where they are allowed to pay 
$2. Ifa car is left for three or four hours, 
it is towed to the central police station, 
where it is held. When the owner calls 
for it, he is compelled to pay $2 for each 
extra hour the car was parked. 


“The Police Department does not store 
any car, but has an agreement with the 
Cleveland Auto Club, which has several 
authorized garages located in all parts of 
the city, to tow and store cars taken from 
the highways. Regular rates for pleasure 
cars and trucks are in effect. Automobiles 
held as evidence by the Police Depart- 
ment are sent to a private garage, where 
storage is 65 cents per day for the first 
three days and 50 cents per day thereafter. 

“We have no difficulty in enforcing this 
regulation, which is just an agpeerpent ” 




















FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 
Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 




















Se ee 
A Greek Theater with essential in order to secure better pro- ment, adjoining which are several rooms 
Modern Improvements ductions. The y the n proceeded to pre- one to be sed by the ushers. and others 


Los ANGELES, Cautir—‘A 1930 Model” pare, in their own offices, a set of plans irranged as a kitchen and dining room for 
; : ‘ which will probably prove an innovation the convenience of the 


for structures of this kind. 


Greek theater with elevator service, hot cast, this idea 


and cold running water, an emergency being taken from the Pasadena Commu- 
hospital, kitchen and dining room for The building is not exceptionally attrac- nity House he entire section along the 
the cast, garage and other ultra-modern tive as to exterior appearance. It is of West side of the garage provides publi 
facilities are the plans of the Los Angeles Greek architecture, 110 feet in width and ‘es’ rooms and comiort-station facilities 
Board of Park Commissioners, who have © feet in depth fee etage is 70 feet ‘Ot “ae Comvemionce of ihe AucienS 
swarded the contract for the erection of i width between the wings of the build- Beneath the stage are located the lars 
the structure to Orosel & Kitchen, Ltd., ig, with a depth of 47 feet. The seating «essing rooms for the chorus, adjoining 
for $131.742 capacity is estimated at about 5,000. Tl which ar stume rooms, sewing and 
The history of the project is rather Unique features, all hidden from view itting rooms and even a room where 
interesting, due to the long period of time located either within the building or cloth may be dyed. The orchestra room 
which has elapsed since it was first made beneath the seating area A huge base- ind toilet accommodations are ilso lo- 
public In 1912, Colonel Griffith J ment occupies all of the irea beneath cated beneath the stage The scenery 
Griffith, who originally donated Griffith the stage and the seating section. This rooms are located on each side of the 
Park to the city of Los Angeles, offered iS entered by means of a tunnel, which stage and are about 18 feet wide and 54 
to provide the funds and erect a Greek has a private driveway from Vermont feet in depth A large panel of the 
theater in the Vermont Avenue Canvon Avenue, the street which passes the side wall, on each side of the stag is 
of Griffith Park. Differences of opinion building. The tunnel enters the garage, so constructed as to permit its being 
between the donor and the Board of Which has a capacity of 42 cars revolved to allow large pieces of s ry 
Park Commissioners of that time caused On the left inside the garage is a two- ‘0 be moved onto the stage with « 
the first delay. Later the donor was taken room emergency hospital so located as to The stage floor, or first floor su 1s 


ill, and died in July of 1919. He left make it readily accessible. On the right called, has a large reception lobby; ad- 
a will in which it was stipulated that the of the tunnel entrance is a large area JOiNing is a business manager's office on 
sum of $100,000 should be used for the set aside for the storage of properties. one side and a production manager's 
Greek theater. Several years went by Immediately in front of the tunnel en- Office on the other. Four dressing rooms 


before the estate was settled, and the sum trance within the building is a_ large ire also provided. A large rehearsal room, 
accumulated interest, so there is now freight elevator, capable of handling an dressing rooms, organ and radio rooms 
available $120,000. elephant, if necessary, and lifting it to occupy the second floor 

The Board of Park Commissioners made the level of the stage floor. The further, The structure is so designed as to permit 


an extensive survey of Greek theaters and or north, side of the garage, houses the the utmost effi 


ciency in the presentation 
found numerous improvements were transformers and other electrical equip- 


of any type of productioa, from sym- 














A GREEK THEATER WITH GARAGE, ELEVATOR AND RUNNING WATER 
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! rts to geal I | easily worth $275,000, and ‘ read 
_- nner Pe one of the most beautiful and 
I dtl : yuit e 1 | buildings in the cour 
ce ruct ses anda . 2 F 
ng unlor n de ) the 
. 1930 should see the theater Grade-Crossing Problems 
Solved by Cooperation 
ted cost of the completed = Monnoz, La—This city recent 
yut $200,000 The Board of = . 


ted arrangements with the Illinois 


‘ (Commissioners appropriated — the : : all 
. eo a “yh lal ; . Central Railroad for the impro ! I 
the @19 i ea fos v6 ; : as 
he $120,000 available for tl relocation of certain of its rail ftaciliti 
which wil considerably 1 rafhi 
It w be very interes ing observe congestion in the business distr nd 
es t ch this innovation P , 
l » whicl his inn rato! Contes . more orderly deve —— of 
Greek theater construction will un- Mont 
Monros 
oul be put : : ‘ 
he I sce ted resuited ro! cCoO- 
VAN M. GRIFFITH Uh : ad resul 
I t, Board of Park ¢ ussione! peration and an intelligent approach to 











THE HINSDALE MEMORIAL BUILDING SERVES AS HEADQUARTERS FOR MUNICIPAL 
COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


Popular Subscription Gives the problem on the part of both the city 
Hinsdale a Superb Memorial and railroad. Consequently, a brief out- 
Vunicipal Building line of the local grade-crossing situation 

Hinspate, Inu—The Hinsdale Mem- 


rial Building was erected by popular 


ind the manner in which it was solved, 
may prove of value to other cities con- 
fronted with similar conditions 

Monroe is served by the Illinois Central 
ind the Missouri Pacific Railroads, each 


subscription and presented to the village 
se as a municipal headquarters as 


vi lor community purposes It houses 


of which has its own depot These two 
he village offices, the Public Library, the 
a ' éo~ lines cross each other, the former passing 
Ar I n Legion and the Women’s Auxil- , 4 ‘ sa 
R | the Girl through the business district and over the 
ne ay Scouts ine t ir ace its 
_ sili: siete Ouachita River into West Monroe, while 
th t health center, ets Its central : 
: ’ the latter goes around the business section 
rotund s known as the Shrine ol . 
, Between the Missouri Pacific and the 
Mer \ nd has been dedicated to the : , t} lll C ‘ | ht 
: . ive ie inois entra crosses eign 
oldie nd sailors of the World War 
P important streets at grade Seven of these 
ts central te re is a Symbolic higure ol : , : 
Viet el H crossings are in the heart of the business 
ory ( ed \ SKittl insen em 
210000 section DeSiard Street, the main thor- 
ere ’ f cost of l { 
oughfare, crosses the tracks at Sixth Street 
Maing occupies commanding To switch the shops and yard tracks 
- verlooh = i railroad it is necessary for the trains to pass 
stat grounds omplet« } 
ground .' ‘pe block constantly over DeSiard Street, resulting 
, illng ) ed ite } 
village owned. After the jin innumerable delays to vehicular and 
str ber omit ted and p ij 1 : ' : 
; n completed and paid for pedestrian trafhe. A survey disclosed that 
t t! I it ~ t that s d- >} 
) wa vs ao » hand during a 12-hour period there were 180 


SOM ! re deserved an appropriats ; 


train movements over that street. Similar 


setting H e a second drive W ~ con- delays have been encountered at other 
Gucted nh additional sum of $12,500 grad crossings, particularly at Second and 
ollect Vhis Assur a ti landscaping Walnut Streets The distance between 
of ul , . _ DIOcK me Une placing of these streets is about 300 feet. consider- 
. tour-d lock in the cupola of th ibly less than the length of most pus- 


lnulding hich ss } ; vl 
uliding, which was dedicated on July 4 senger trains passing through the city 


The contract price of tl building, ex- This fact makes it necessary to cut the 


elusive of the Victory sculpture, was trains to avoid completely blocking the 
$153,000 The property is regarded as streets east and west of the depot. This 





ineuve!l naturally, has increased thi 
number of movements over the crossings 
Because of the topography of the sec- 
n and other important considerations, 
separation of grades would have in- 
lved a tremendous expenditure and 
seriously hampered industrial develop- 
ment. A plan was prepared showing how 
the tracks serving the shops and freight 
terminals might be rearranged to elimin- 
te practically all of the switching move- 
ments over the DeSiard Street crossing 
As a result of this project, only 15 cross- 


ings each 12 hours are to be made at that 

int, these being due to movements 
of through trains. A new passenger sta- 
tion just east of Sixth Street and adjacent 
to the freight terminals is to replace the 
old depot at Second Street, thus improv- 
ing the crossing conditions at Second and 
Walnut Streets 

This plan for immediate relief will not 
require any expenditure by the city, but 
about $250,000 by the railroad. The 
grade-crossing elimination project, on the 
other hand, would have obligated the city 
to spend several hundred thousand dol- 
lars and the railroad about $1,500,000 
If this proposal had been pushed by 
the city, it is likely that the railroad 
would have resisted, because of the im- 
mense expenditure involved, and the 
much-needed relief might have been post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Much of the success of such negotia- 
tions depends, of necessity, on the plans 
developed by the city or community in- 
volved. Thus too much stress cannot be 
laid on the importance of obtaining the 
services of engineers who ar competent 
and who will develop a practical rather 
than an idealistic solution, when desirable 
In this instance, M. H. Doyne, Chief 
Engineer of C. E. Smith and Company, 
consulting engineers, of St. Louis, Mo.., 
was retained. 

ARNOLD BERNSTEIN, 
Mayor 


Underground Pedestrian 
Concourse for Philadelphia 

PHILapELPHIA, Pa—In connection with 
the new Broad Street subway, plans have 
been evolved by the Department of City 
Transit of Philadelphia for the construc- 
tion of an extensive concourse under 
Broad Street from Race Street to Spruce 
Street, and under and around City Hall, 
at Broad and Market Streets. A part of 
this concourse has already been con- 
structed in the form of two under- 
ground passageways between Race Street 
nd City Hall and between City Hall and 
Spruce Street. 

The location of City Hall on a spot 
isolated and surrounded by streets carry- 
ing very heavy traffic made it desirabl 
to provide means for pedestrians to gain 
xecess to the surrounding district without 
encountering this traffic, as well as to 
provide a sub-surface link connecting the 
north - and - south underground passage- 
ways. The adoption by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad of plans for new terminal facil- 
ities, including abandonment of _ the 
present Broad Street Station and the 
construction of a new underground subur- 














THE 


Street, gave 


ban terminal at Filbert 
additional impetus to the plan. 
At present, both the 
subway-surface cars of the 
line 
underground 
illustration 


high-speed ind 
Market Street 
Hall by 
loop shown in the 
The 


concourse iIn- 


Subway 
of the 
iccompanying 


encircle City Way 
first ste 
in the construction of the 


volves the building of a new section of 


Market 
under 
Street 


carry the 
tracks 
Market 
a pedestrian passageway 
on either side of the tracks. The Market 
Street subway high-speed trains will then 
directly through this 
section, and the in which the 
speed tracks are at present located in the 


two-track subway to 
subway high-speed 
Hall on the line of 
ind to provide 


Street 
City 


be operated new 


high- 


space 


inner loop will be occupied by the sub- 
way-surface car tracks, now located in 
the outer loop. This re-location will 
constitute the second step The third 


will be the reconstruction of the 


outer loop, thus vacated, as a pedestrian 


ste p 


passageway connecting the existing pas- 
sageways in North and in South Broad 
Street and the passageways to be con- 


Hall to 
the new Pennsylvania Terminal in Filbert 
Street, west of Broad Street, and eastward 
from City Hall to the Reading Terminal 
at 12th and Market Streets. 

When the entire underground concours 
system has been completed, as outlined, 


structed northwestward from City 


it will be possible for patrons of both 
the Market Street and Broad Street sub- 
and both the Pennsylvania and 
Reading Railroads, as well as those of 
future east-and-west subways located in 
Arch, Chestnut, Walnut or Locust 
Streets, to interchange from one line to 


ways 


and 


another without coming to the street level 
and making their way through the heavy 
traffic. It is expected that the adjacent 
large retail and office buildings 
will construct underground connections to 
the concourse. The walls of the concourse 
will be finished in a manner that will 
harmonize with the finish of the subway 


stores 
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tations; the I will 
be brightly lighted; 
ventilation w 


il 
ind public 


s issages 
natural 
| be pro- 
comiort 
installed at 


convenient locations 


vided; 
stations will be 
Approximately three years 
to complet 
ind the 


to be 


will be required 
the concourse total 


cost 18 expected ibout 
$6,000,000 
C. E. MYERS 


Dept fran 


Direct 


Provide Repair Pit at 
San Francisco Fire 











House 

San Francisco, Cau \ 
labor-saving feature of the 
fire station that houses 


Truck No. 1 of 


this city is a special repair 


Company 


pit tror 


pit I which the apparatus may be ser- 
viced without removing it frotr the 
tion 

This pit in the floor of the fire house 
rdinarily is covered with a heavy plank 


which is removable when the 


truck \ 


hremen 


de- 


sire to repair the motor portable 


platform in the basement is then moved 
up under the floor opening and, by stand- 
ing on this platform, the men have easy 
icecess to the under portions ol the ma- 


chine, as shown in the 


accompanyin 
photograph 

Due to this system, no gasoline 
lates on the 


iccumu- 
floor, as all dirt, oil and refuse 
from the truck passes down through the 
pit into the basement and then into a 
under the basement floor The 


automatic 


sump 
with an 
which 


Sumy 1s connected 
centrifugal pump 


into the 


pumps all the 
rel use sewel 


C. W. GEIGER 
Stop Children from Begging 

Rides in Minneapolis 
MINN- 
the 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
publicity 


The newspapel 


given to Mayor’s recent 


I 
Lit 


nd 16, lining the 


many instances, the 
Irom bathing 


only 


HOUSE 
de ( y arrest child 
liciting fr les and to t 
} ‘ ( 
n n 
There W 1M 
n ordinal Mint 
ole n ies 
ipl ghw Wi 
I nee! il rt 
wout adults pursuing this rac 
iren doing so have proved 
has not been uncommon 
bovs and girls, between the 


highw iys in 
tions of the citv in an a 
give them a 
beaches and wer 
in their bathing suits. In 


endeaver to sto} 


his pra ice proved verv ol 
when a 


children 


erious 








a Seed) 


+ Sagan Ate 
tty 2 ae ae? oot 


ky 


PART OF THIS UNDERGROUND CONCOURSE FOR PEDESTRIANS IN PHILADELPHIA HAS BEEN CONSTRUCTED 


children were 


stand in the middk 


iotorist slowed Ip oO! 


APPARATUS REPAIR PIT IN SAN FRANCISCO FIRE 
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tion « | egal liability of the owner of 
the I 1 any of his picked-up pas- 
enger e injured. Finally, there was the 
| rresponsible persons taking 
ng g who begged 

! 
s vel i to arrest 
t} } not been 
\ i i 


Farmers Raise Fund for 
Rural Fire Apparatus 














s Inu.—For more than 
I ) n ind mn 
~ | ' pro i 
residents 
d 
n 
n ! 
$4 450 s s tru its around it. The city officials, therefore, 
st ¢ ibseriber living 14% wished it developed along lines which 
~ I The run was I ide would harmonize with rather than destroy 
y | inter I hree ! owing pro- the character ol the neighborhood 
. I a ection new equipment Therefore it was built as nearly like a 
thout $300 when 8&3 in- 1 barn I rt were saved trom residence as possible 
ea lestruc which originated in The building is 220 feet over all, and 
$4 h. I g a large hog ! The subseriber and is 50 feet wide The one end which is 
. Oe I eigl lt elves as well used for municipal purposes provides 
ly 5 4 VR leased witl mple room for expansion for the. next 
' ive of tl Jover Fir The add ‘i ick to the local 15 years. The other end we have given 
A ( Loga ‘ Ind re Fir Depart renders Sycamore one¢ to the James Harvey Post No. 144, of 
= City Council of Sycamore pur- of the best-eq ed cities wit popula- the American Legion, as its headquarters 
‘ 100-¢allon-per-minute pDumMpel tion of 5,000 in t The de rtment This was prese nted furnished and ready 
6-evlinder truck. with a now has four motorized ira- for occupancy, joint dedication services 
ransmission, and capable of tus, including triple-combination being held on June 15. We feel that we 
making 50 miles per hour. The hose body pumper, wit! capacity of 600 gallons have taken care of our American Legion 
has a capacity of 800 feet of fire hose. The per minute, another such pumper with a boys in a very unusual fashion, and that 
ries a 20-foot suction hose capacity of 300 gallons per minute, and our building is one that we can all be 
with strainer; a 40-gallon chemical tank i chemical truck with high-pressure proud of. It was completed at a cost 
with 60-gallon booster tank; 150 feet of turret nozzle losses have been of something over $194,000, and has three 
regular hose chemical hose: a 24-foot extremely low in this city during the past stories and a basement. 
extensior ider;: a 12-foot roof ladder: vear ISAAC B. SWEIGART, 
three se irchlights; 1 siren; pike poles; G. COX. -Secretary 
Chamber of ¢ rerce 


lanterns: two 3-gallon 
hand chemical tanks i pick-axe and 


water buckets; 


Vew Municipal Building 
The extra money subscribed will be Houses American Legion 


Artificial Lake Will Provide 

W ater-Supply and Recreation 
Mircuent, S. Dax.—Our city, with 

slightly over 12,000 inhabitants, has voted 


spent for additional hose and equipment Ventnor Crry, N. J—Our new a $350,000 bond issue for the creation of 
Only two or three city firemen are re- Municipal Building is in Tudor style. It an artificial lake which will provide ex- 


quired to man the truck, as volunteers is built in the center of 
ire always available A few weeks after residential district, 


with 


a very desirable ceptional recreation facilities for its citi- 
beautiful homes zens and for those of the surrounding 


country. This lake is most conveniently 
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NEIGHBORHOOD 





THE VENTNOR MUNICIPAL BUILDING HARMONIZES WITH THE RESIDENTIAL 


situated, being just one mile from the 
city limits. Its purpose is, first, to furnish 
an adequate water-supply for the city, 
and second, to provide recreation grounds. 
With the exception of about a mile of 
shore line abutting upon 200 acres of 
land lying close to the city, the entire 
shore line will be devoted to cottage 
sites. A boulevard will be constructed 
entirely encircling the lake and in all 
probability small parking places will be 
laid out along the shore. The 200 acres 
reserved by the city has been laid out 
as a recreation area for all the people. 
The plan for its development consists of 
a 3,000-yard nine-hole golf course, a 
bathing beach capable of accommodating 
as many as 1,500 people at one time, an 
area for athletic contests and events, and 
boat landings, club houses, picnic shelters, 
a band stand and a municipal dance hall. 
The plans called for the planting of trees 
and shrubbery, as the open prairie is 








a A tthe 























without such growth; 2,500 trees have 
already been planted An old Indian 
village which is one of the historic sites 
in this section ol the state will be pre- 
served. 

The lake contains about three billion 
gallons of water, and has a shore line of 
ipproximately 13% mules 

lo safeguard the water-supply from ou 
lake against contamination caused by 
bathers, bids were let to install the very 


} 


latest approved type of filtration and 
PI yt} 


chlorination plant, costing $128,271 \ 
16-inch main will bring the water into 
the city. The water will contain only 


9.1 grains of hardness. The work for 
this plant was commenced early in August 
and will be completed in February, 1930 
CARL I. ROLSTON, Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce 


Mechanical Bluecoat Directs Traf- 
fic in Wilmington and Saves 
the City’s Money 

WiLMINGTeN, Dev.—When it was re- 
ilized that the daily economic and per- 
sonal loss from decreased street efficency 
in the United States was running into 
great sums of money, the search for ways 
of relieving congestion became very active 

The first and most familiar means ol 
traffic regulation is the placing of officers 
at intersections for the purpose of ex- 
pediting the movement of traffic and 
protecting pedestrians. This has proved 
satisfactory on certain streets, but with 
the continued tremendous output of auto- 
mobile manufacturers, it has become 
necessary to add more and more to traffic 
division, resulting in an enormous muni- 
cipal outlay. 

In seeking to lower the cost without 
decreasing street efficiency, the pre-timed 
signal light has been introduced. The 
installation cost of this mechanism is 
lower than that of maintaining a traffic 
squad, but at times traffic has been un- 
necessarily held up. Serious accidents 
have occurred at intersections Where 
motorists who were irritated by being de- 
layed for no apparent cause have at- 
tempted to cross the intersection before 
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chanism has tied up long str 
intersections where 


who claimed that 


1 would regulate 


mechanism could be de vised which wo ild 


and “receiving instructions 
But many who have seen the system 
operation in Wilmington and other large 


development in traffic regulation 
The entire downtown area of Wilming- 


signal light, and the use of traffc officers 
on Market Street, the city’s busiest thor- 
oughfare, has been discontinued and the 


The robot has speeded up 
trolley traffic by more than three minutes 





DOWNTOWN BUSINESS DISTRICT, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Intelligent Service to Tourist 


Gpawt > a wove 
RAND Rapips, Micu Che first fr 
nunici i information booth j; I tat 
establishes T mpan : . 
~ ied In Campau Square in Grand 
vapldas S een serving n iverage I 
250 t sts I Visit ' 
our! ind visitors each day auring 
he past summer (See page 135 
Special city licen ul l 
Ms y policemen, trained to supply 
iniormation on almost ny Dyect I 
iliy SUD I¢ : COnM- 
ceivably of interest to ths tor I 
4 ih ISiLOT, Man 
his picturesque ind important little house 
Oth iti roll | 
ther cities have followed the example 
of Grand Rapids and today ther: are 
similar information cerfters in nearly every 


Michigan municipality and town 
Many motorists sto} t the Ik 


i cal booth 
or inlormation on road conditions. the 
location of summer resorts and hotels 
he shortest routes to lakes and streams 
ifiering good bass or trout fishing 


, pome 
of the tourists even want to know what 
size perch may be retained by fishermen 
when the trout season ends, where thev 
can get a good meal for a certain pric 
where they can find a dentist, and wher 
one can purchase a golf outfit, a necktic 
or even a pair of socks 

The officers in charge keep themselves 
informed on just as many of these sub- 
jects as possible. They also distribute 
literature, including an illustrated folder 
about Grand Rapids, issued by the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and containing maps 
of the principal state highways, cities and 
resorts. 

Michigan has enjoyed a record number 
of tourists during the summer, and the 
Grand Rapids information booth has 
proved a great convenience. The fact 
that the booth is constructed so cleverly 
and is located in the heart of the busi- 
ness section serves to attract tourists who 
otherwise might pass through without 
stopping 

LEE H. BIERCE, 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
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Is Prequalification of Contractors Necessary 
and Constitutional? 


HERE has been considerable 
ik discussion among engineers and 
the press regarding a law in 
New Jersey permitting prequalification 
through the use of a questionnaire sub- 
mitted to contractors wishing to secure 
plans in order to bid on public work 
By way of explanation: 
“Prequalification” of contractors 1s 
the qualifying of them before they are 
presented with plans and before bids 
are received. “Postqualification” is the 
qualifying of contractors after the bids 
are received, so as to determine the 
lowest responsible bidder. 
Prequalification is far inferior to post- 
qualification as a guide to contract bond 
underwriters prequalification 
cmits the most important lactor In con- 


because 
tract bond underwriting—the adequacy 
of the contract prices. It is only after 
bids have been opened that surety 
underwriters can make an aggregate 
estimate of the probable success or 
failure of a contractor on any extensive 
piece of work 


Authority for Use of Questionnaire 

Chapter 180, New Jersey Laws oi 
1926, makes it lawful for any “officer, 
board, commission, committee or depart- 
ment or other branch of any municipal 
government to require from any 
person proposing to bid on public work 
duly advertised a standard form of 
questionnaire and financial statement 
containing a complete statement of the 
person’s financial ability and experience 
ix performing public work before fur- 
nishing such person with plans and 
specifications for the proposed work 
duly advertised.” 

This extraordinary statute seems to be 
designed to shut out competitive bidding 
for public work and therefore to make 
such work more costly to the taxpayer. 
The purpose of competitive bidding on 
public work is to invite as many re- 
sponsible contractors as possible to 
estimate on the work so as to get it 
done as cheaply as possible and save 
money for the public treasury. The 
old contracting firms are constantly 
passing out of the picture and their 
places must be taken by new firms con- 
taining new blood and new money. 
This statute would shut them out be- 
eause of lack of “experience.” 

It is my opinion that if a state or a 
political subdivision of a state enacts 
any law or establishes a practice which 
permits any state or municipal officer 


By DAVID C. BOSWELL 
Crvit Enorneer, Rivcertecp Park, N. J. 


‘ty; pass upon a contractor's qualifications 
ic do a job before the contractor 1s 
given the plans and specifications for 
the work, a vicious practice of class 
legislation will be established. State or 
municipal officers, including engineers 
who have charge of contract work, may 
be particularly skilled in relation to their 
own work or profession, but in many 
cases they are not in a position to pass 





A Much-Discussed 
Requirement 


In various parts of the country 
the procedure in carrying out public 
works projects by contract has been 
changed lately to include a further 
restriction as to contractors desiring 
to do the work, requiring that they 
“prequalify,” or establish their abil- 
ity and responsibility to the satis- 
faction of the authorities, before 
they are permitted to bid, rather 
than after. The accompanying arti- 
cle is an abstract by the author of 
his criticism of this practice, as pro- 
vided for in New Jersey by a recent 
law, before the Association of Muni- 
cipal Engineers affiliated with the 
New Jersey State League of Munici- 
palities. 

A brief discussion of this subject, 
based on favoring opinions from 
Philadelphia, occurs at page 17 of 
this issue. A more extended treat- 
ment can be found at pages 160 and 
161 of the April issue. 











justly on the question as to whether a 
contractor, after obtaining the plans and 
specifications in order to make a bid, will 
be able to do the work satisfactorily 
and give a bond guaranteeing the per- 
formance of the contract. To establish 
such a practice is un-American in spirit, 
particularly in municipal work. Each per- 
son stands equal before the law and is en- 
titled to engage in any lawful business. 


An Unfair and Unnecessary Restriction 


If one is not able to procure plans 
und specifications, he certainly will not 
be able to. make a bid for the work, 
and what state and political subdivisions 
are interested if} isto have the work 
done gatisfactorily according to plans 
and specifications at the lowest price. 
This means free competition and equal- 
ity before the law. The time to pass 
upon the responsibility of a contractor 
and the time to judge to whom the 
work shall be awarded is after the bids 
have been received. 


I further believe that this requirement 
is unnecessary. Every bidder has to 
furnish cash or certified check with his 
bid to be applied to any loss sustained if 
he does not sign up. He has to furnish 

bid bond to further secure the mu- 
nicipality. If successful, he has to fur- 
nish an approved contract bond, and 
often after that a maintenance bond. 
With this security all the way through, 
there can surely be no occasion to pry 
iato his bank balances, notes, real estate 
or other personal matters. 


Unconstitutional Delegation of 
Authority 

Furthermore, it is a delegation of 
delegated authority and so unconstitu- 
tional. Local municipalities are oper- 
ated by some sort of governing body. 
This body gets its authority from the 
state by specific laws. Now comes the 
Questionnaire Act and places discretion 
in an employee of the governing body. 
There is recourse to the courts against 
any unfair act of the governing body, 
but until the Supreme Court rules di- 
rectly on this Questionnaire Act there is 
no review of the engineer’s refusal to 
deal with all contractors equally. If, 
however, the engineer shows the ques- 
tionnaire to others, then every contrac- 
tor’s affairs are exposed, to a degree, and 
often get to his competitors whether he 
bids or not. The most vicious forms are 
the ones gradually slipping into some 
towns which compel a bidder to name 
his material men or even get a letter 
from him to the effect that he will fur- 
nish the materials. 

It is the contention of some engineers 
that the bonding companies are not af- 
fording the required protection, and for 
that reason these engineers feel that 
they are obliged to go into a man’s 
financial condition, experience and abil- 
ity and to take it upon themselves to 
pass upon a contractor’s responsibility, 
determined through the answers to cer- 
tain questions in the questionnaire; if 
the engineers are not satisfied with the 
sufficiency of the answers, they will re- 
fuse him the right to receive a set of 
plans and bid on the work, even though 
the bonding companies are satisfied with 
him and are willing to give a bid bond 
and financial support on the work. 

I am personally satisfied with the 
protection afforded by the bonding com- 
panies and feel that the questionnaire 
is not at all necessary and not in the 
interest of the taxpayers. 
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Layout of Cross Roads, Junctions and Corners 


New Recommendations Promulgated by the British Ministry of Transport 


N September 17, 1929, there was 
() sent to all road authorities in 

England a Report on the Lay- 
out of Cross Roads, Junctions and Cor- 
ners, with a note from the Minister of 
Transport, expressing his agreement 
with the recommendations contained 
therein. The Report had been drafted 
originally by a subcommittee of the 
Town Planning Institute, consisting of 
H. T. Chapman, Surveyor to the Kent 
County Council, and A. Dryland, Presi- 
dent of the Institution of Municipal and 
County Engineers. In preparing the 
final draft the Town Planning Institute 
received valuable suggestions from of- 
ficers of the Ministry of Transport and 
from the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers, the Institute of Transport, 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the Roads Improvement Association, the 
County Surveyors’ Society, and the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution. 

Believing that this British document 
will be of no little interest in the United 
States for study in connection with the 
article published in the September and 
October issues of this magazine on 
“Abolishing Street Traffic Intersections 
Without Grade Separation,” by Fritz 
Malcher, the Report is here published in 
full. American readers will, of course, 
bear in mind the fact that driving in 
England is on the left side of the high- 
way, so that for use in the United States 
the position of the arrows in the accom- 
panying diagrams would be reversed. 


Text of the Report 


(1) The growth of motor traffic—which 
has not yet approached its maximum in 
this country—has produced and is pro- 
ducing an entirely new set of circum- 
stances. Therefore, not only the design 
of streets but also the methods of land 
development must be adapted to these 
circumstances and brought up to modern 
requirements by those developing estates 
and by those responsible for schemes of re- 
development or etreet improvement. This 
is necessary not only to avoid congestion 
of traffic, by which the improvements in 
mechanical traction are largely stultified, 
but also for the safety and comfort both 
of pedestrians and motor users. 

(2) The improved system of highways 
that is gradually being evolved, at consid- 
erable expense, is one of the most notable 
achievements of this country since the 
war. It is therefore of great importance 
that provision should be made so that 
these roads may function to the full ex- 
tent of their possible efficiency and that 
their appearance should be worthy of their 
importance. 

The general question of road design and 
choice of route has received a good deal 


of attention, but, unfortunately, the ef- 
ficiency of some of the splendid new 
routes and improvements that have been 
carried out is already being impaired 
through lack of control of adjoining de- 
velopment. Also, in some cases sufficient 
attention does not appear to have been 
given to amenity, either in original lay- 
out or, more frequently, in respect to the 
buildings that are now being erected 
alongside. 

(3) The following proposals relate gen- 
erally to arrangements and devices, at 
road corners and junctions, simple and 
economical in application. Indeed, if, 
when plans are made, the principles here 
enunciated are borne in mind from the 
first, speed and safety should be secured 
and incidentally, values generally should 
be improved. Also, the need for traffic 
control should be greatly reduced and 
annual cost of supervision thereby saved. 
Consequently, reference is not made to 
such devices as fly-over junctions or 
double-decked streets or footways (except 
where they are the natural outcome of 
differences in level), that may be admir- 
able in themselves but are likely to in- 
volve large expenditure in construction, 
at present only justified in exceptional 
circumstances. 

Unless careful attention is given to 
these details, it is to be feared that ade- 
quate results will not be obtained from 
the large sums of money that have been, 
and must be, spent on the highways of 
this country. 

The plans illustrating this memorandum 
are intended as examples only and do not 
pretend to embrace all possible types. 
Also, variation will be necessary to suit 
local circumstances, provided the essen- 
tial principles are always observed. 

(4) The growth of motor traffic makes 
it essential to secure spaces at road junc- 
tions on the scale indicated on the plans. 
It is not, however, suggested that this 
space should be laid out, immediately, in 
the manner indicated. For example, no 
obstructions for the purpose of directing 
the flow of traffic must be erected until 
adequate lighting is available. On 
grounds of economy and to avoid subse- 























quent disturbance of property, the matter 
of first importance is to insure that ade- 
quate space will be available for the ap- 
propriate type of junction when traffic re- 
quirements make its construction neces- 
sary. 

(5) In order to avoid interference 
with the flow of traffic and minimize the 
chance of accidents, it is desirable that 
on main traffic routes the number of cross- 
ings or road junctions should be reduced 
to a minimum and should be at least a 
quarter of a mile apart. In some places 
the application of this principle will neces- 
sitate the amendment of local by-laws, or 
their variation by town planning schemes. 

Footpath access to the main road can 
of course be provided at more frequent 
intervals. 

The land through which a main traffie 
route passes should be laid out so that, 
for the convenience of residents, local 
traffic is directed to these infrequent 
junctions or crossing places. In _ built- 
upon areas, redundant side streets might 
with advantage be closed, except for a 
space for pedestrians, and in re-develop- 
ment schemes parallel routes should be 
opened out for local traffic. 

(6) In order to obviate traffie conges- 
tion, multiple road junctions should be 
avoided except where there is ample space 
for the successful application of the 
roundabout principle. 

Acute-angled junctions are bad botfs 
from the point of view of traffic and of 
estate development. It is therefore de- 
sirable that so far as possible all side 
streets should join main thoroughfares at 
right angles. This can readily be arranged 
when planning new streets, and existing 
side streets should be altered to conform 
to this principle as and when practicable. 

(7) In order to give a sufficient width 
of vision for safety of traffic, buildings 
should be set back at the corners of the 
junctions of all important roads, behind 
lines crossing each corner and connecting 
points in the centers of the respective 
roads, 125 feet back from the point of in- 
tersection of their center lines. (See 
Plan 1.) 
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It is recognized that this will require 
buildings at crossings to be set back some- 
what further than has been customary in 
the past. Therefore, the principle can be 
ipplied fully only in areas at present un- 
developed. The old-fashioned form of 
building development was wasteful and 
unsightly at corners. By careful plotting 
of buildings, economy can be effected and 
ittractive road entrances can be arranged. 

(8) In addition to the prescription of 
setbacks or building lines (30 feet on 
main roads), there should be regulations 
governing the height of fences and pro- 
hibiting the erection or continuation of 
1dvertisement boarding at corners, and 
requiring that hedges, trees or shrubs shall 
not be permitted to grow in such a man- 
mer as to obscure the view from one road 
to another. 

Where roads meet at a junction on a 
steep gradient, even a low fence or hedge 
may obscure the view. Therefore, each 
junction needs to be carefully surveyed 
ind if necessary, the front fence or hedge 
should be omitted, or the fence line set 
back to the line of vision referred to 
ibove. 

It should be noted that railings consist- 
ing of vertical bars cannot always be seen 
through, because when viewed from some 
ingles the railings appear solid. 

(9) It is undesirable that obstructions 
such as pillar boxes, sand boxes, telephone 
call boxes, electric junction boxes, lamp 
standards or trees should be placed at the 
outside edge of the footway at the corners 
of streets. Inspection manholes should 
also be kept clear, especially those which 
when opened are temporarily covered by 
a booth. In busy centers a wide distribu- 
tion of illumination and a minimum of 
obstruction may be achieved by the use 
of lights suspended over the carriageway. 

(10) Except just at junctions, tree- 
planted grass margins are a most desirable 
adjunct to 4 road. They not only secure 
longer notice being given to a driver be- 
fore a pedestrian steps into the road, but 
the pedestrian enjoys the comfort of being 
further removed from rapidly passing traf- 
fic, and also the amenities and beauty of 
the road are greatly enhanced. The trees 
in the grass margin should be planted away 
from the curb and as near the footpath as 
possible. Frequently when a widening is 
carried out, it is advantageous to preserve 
the existing hedge and trees by placing the 
footpath behind them. In this way, when 
a road is carried through a cutting or on 
an embankment, it is often possible to 
arrange the layout in such a way as not 
only to save expense but also to increase 
amenities and safety, by keeping the foot- 
path at the original level, or at a higher 
or lower level than that of the carriage- 
way. 

(11) When there is congestion at im- 
portant existing cross roads, where the 
frontage is built upon and the cost of 
providing space for a roundabout would 
be prohibitive, minor improvements 
should, if possible, be carried out to sub- 
sidiary roads, and sign-posts erected, so 
that traffic desiring to pass from one cross 
road to the other may be able readily to 
avoid the crossing. 


eetennaactnaill 
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(12) 


Where a minor road crosses a 
major one, the minor road should either 
be staggered and space provided at the 
entrance of the subsidiary road, so that 
traffic can reconnoiter before emerging 
from the minor into the major road, as 
shown on Plan 3, or the entrance to the 
minor road should be opened out and in 
the center of each space so provided, an 
obstacle should be placed, eg., a grass 
plot with central lamp standard, that will 
cause traffic approaching from the minor 
road to slow down. See plans 2a and 2b. 
Staggered crossings should always be ar- 
ranged on the principle of Plan 3, namely, 
so that the intersecting roads are suf- 
ficiently separated and that vehicles shall 
turn to the left on entering the main road. 

The form of junction shown on Plans 
2a, 2b and 3 is only properly applicable 
in the case of areas subject to town plan- 
ning schemes, as it is only in such areas 
that the authority can be assured, by rea- 
son of the layout of the minor roads and 
the zoning of the adjacent land, that such 
roads will always remain subsidiary in 
respect to traffic. 

Provision must be made for lighting all 
obstructions, such as street refuges. This 
is a separate matter from ordinary street 
lighting, and devices are available which 
can be used satisfactorily even where gas 
or electricity are not laid on. 

(13) At crossings of one or more major 
roads, space should be provided for traf- 
fic to circulate on the roundabout system. 
In order that such a method may be ef- 
ficient, there must be room between the 
points of junction for the traffic to sort 
itself out, so that the vehicle taking the 
next turning can get next to the curb, 
without holding up the general stream of 
vehicles of which it is a unit. 

Conditions vary so much that no one 
system can be universally appiied, but a 
flat-sided figure seems to meet the situa- 
tion better than a round one, and is of 
course simpler to build to. For a “four- 
way” roundabout, a square with a central 
island having a minimum width of 110 
feet is suggested. See plan 4a. When a 
junction of more than four roads is neces- 
sary, the roads should be arranged at 
equal angles one to the other, and a poly- 
gon with a central island, having sides 
each of a minimum length of 110 feet, 
should be provided. See Plan 4b. 

For their own safety and the safety and 
convenience of traffic users, it is not de- 
sirable that pedestrians should cross the 
roundabout, and therefore no part of the 
center space should be laid out as a foot- 
way, but a wide curb may be provided as 
an emergency refuge. 


(14) Where roads approach each other, 
it is desirable to separate the traffic going 
in either direction. Where two major 
roads are concerned, a narrow strip or 
street refuge will suffice for a division, but 
where a minor road enters a major one, 
a larger area may be desirable, so that 
traffic may be deliberately slowed down. 
See Plans 2a, 2b. Also the gradient of 
roads should be reduced as far as possible 
as they near the point of junction. 

Refuges are often necessary and desir- 
able to protect pedestrians at the junction 
of roads where the width of carriageway 
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is 30 feet, but such refuges interfere un- 
duly with traffic. For this reason it is de- 
sirable that at such junctions the carriage- 
way should be widened out to give the 
minimum width of 44 feet. A refuge can 
be constructed in the center of the car- 
riageway, which then provides accommo- 
dation for two lines of traffic on each side 
of the refuge, and such refuges should be 
constructed set slightly back from the 
junction. In Plan 1, the refuges serve not 
only the safety of pedestrians but also 
automatically divide traffic into one-way 
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streams, as it enters or leaves the side 
road. The respective carriageways are 
widened at the point of junction in order 
to allow room for the refuges. 

(15) When improving the corner of an 
existing street the fence line and curb 
line should be considered separately. It 
is important to set back the former to the 
full extent necessary to provide a clear 
view of approaching traffic. It is not de- 
sirable that corners should be taken at 
high speed, and this should be borne 
in mind when the curb line is laid out. 
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Also a greater width of 
footpath at a corner adds 
to the safety of pedes- 
trians. On the other hand 
the corner should be suf- 
ficiently easy for a motor 
to take it comfortably and 





without pulling out to the — 


obstruction of other traf- 
fic 4 minimum curb 


radius of 30 feet is neces- 

@ary ior this purpose be a 
(16) Shopping centers “ 

create and attract traffic ' 

and therefore are not from 

the point of view of fluid- 

aty of traffic well placed 

at important road junc- 

tions. Nevertheless, thesé 

situations are favored by Ya 

shopkeepers and due 

weight must be given to 

their point of view. At all 

shopping centers pro- 

visions should be made for 

extra width of footway to 

provide for the extra num- 

ber of pedestrians and to 

allow room for those look- 

ing in at the shop windows 

to do so without impeding PLAN 4b 

the passer-by. Extra 





width (8 feet) of carriageway is required loading 

to allow room for waiting vehicles to (17) Stopping places for busses or 
draw up clear of through traffic. Also ittrams should be sited so that these ve- 
is desirable to provide an approach road hicles do not cause a block at road junc- 
and space in the rear of the shops for the tions, and should be arranged so that pas- 
tradesmen’s carts and for loading and un-sengers can wait and alight in safety and 


Equip Berkeley Police Cars with 


FTER several months of experi- The receiving sets installed in the cars 
A mentation, police cars in Berkeley, are of special aircraft design, and were 
Calif., have been equipped with radio re- specially constructed by Hentz & Kaug- 
ceiving sets so that officers may be noti- man of San Francisco. They will operate 
fied of a crime just as soon as it is successfully as far as 60 miles from the 
reported to headquarters 





comfort. In the case of 
refuges for passengers at 
tramway termini or at im- 
portant tramway centers, 
these should be placed at 
the side of the tram track, 
and a minimum width of 
A 20 feet of carriageway 

should be provided be- 


tween the curb and the 
fig refuge on both sides. 
/ (18) In planning road 
| junctions and laying out 
the building lines about 
them, the importance of 
order, definite design, sym- 


1, metry and_ simplicity 


should not be overlooked. 

Drivers of vehicles when 

a approaching a junction at 

» high speed should be able 

to apprehend its form and 

arrangement quickly. It is 

in vain to plan sweeping 

lines for traffic if nothing 

but a confused and irreg- 

ular jumble of buildings 

meet the eye on approach- 

ing the junction. Many 

junctions would be much 

safer with a little more 

order and a little less 

space. Moreover, the general appear- 

ance of a town and its streets depends to 

a very large extent on the arrangement 

and treatment of the buildings around the 

street junctions, which enjoy special prom- 
inence. 


Radio Sets 


telephone switchboard in charge of the 
desk sergeant at all times. This station 
operates on a wave length of 175.23 
metres, 1,712 kilocycles. 
The receiving sets in the. police cars are 
mounted on shock-proof cradles 








All Berkeley policemen operat 
their own cars while on duty, 
spending much of their time cruis- 
ing through the streets on their 
beats. By means of the new radio 
communication system, the offi- 
cers on duty can be notified 
almost instantly if they are 
needed. An audible signal unit 
has been installed on the dash- 
board of each car, and the radio 
receiving equipment is placed at 
any convenient place where it will 
be the least noticeable. When a 
telephone call is received at police 
headquarters reporting a crime at 
a certain point, the desk sergeant 
can send out a code radio signal 
directing every officer on duty to 
communicate with headquarters 
through the police telephone sys- 
tem for orders. 


ONE OF THE RADIO RECEIVERS INSTALLED UNDER 


If only one officer is needed, the INSTRUMENT BOARD IN CARS OF B 
code system will indicate him by POLICE DEPARTMENT 


signal. The radio signal code can 

be heard by the policeman even if he is broadcasting quarters, which consist of a 
100 feet from his car, making it possible 500-watt tuned plate and tuned grid 
for him to park his automobile in front of transmitter arranged in a special fireproof 
a restaurant and still be able to hear the room in the City Hall, with a remote 
signal while dining control switch placed over the police 





and are easily removable as well 
as interchangeable. They are re- 
moved from the cars at the end of 
the detail and placed in a locker, 
the outgoing officer taking one of 
the receivers from the locker- 
room and installing it in his car 
when going on duty. When the 
receiver is placed in the shock- 
proof mounting cradle, connec- 
tions are made automatically be- 
tween the receiver, the current 
supply and the audible signal unit. 

The entire radio system cost but 
$4,000, this low cost being due to 
the fact that much of the installa- 
tion work was handled by police- 
men, many of whom are radio 
experts. The entire antenna, con- 
sisting of 60-foot towers placed 60 
feet apart, was constructed by the 
officers. 

A special code system is now 
being worked out to permit the 
desk sergeant to inform all police- 
men on duty of the location of a crime 
so that in less than a minute they will be 
able to proceed directly to that point, 
thus greatly increasing the chances of 
finding the culprit. C. W. GEIGER. 
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Regulations for Water Taps and Services—III 


Abstracts from Pamphlets Issued by Municipal Water Departments and Private Companies 


Altoona, Pa. 
Application for water may be made only 
by the landlord or property owner and 


all municipal and highway permits will: 


be procured and paid for by the water 
company. A charge of $10 is required 
with each application and this amount 
will be applied on the charge for water 
used while the house is being con- 
structed. If this amounts to less than 
$10, a refund will be made and, if more, 
the applicant will be billed for the excess. 
All services must be provided with suit- 
able stop and waste cock, located just 
inside the building. All pipes put in by 
the consumer must be of galvanized 
wrought iron or AAA lead pipe and be 
placed not less than 3 feet below the 
surface. All installation and maintenance 
costs of service lines and meters will be 
borne entirely by the water company. 


Apollo, Pa. 


The company will furnish the curb box, 
curb stop cock, service pipe from curb 
stop cock to ferrule coupling and the 
ferrule and coupling, but the owner must 
pay in advance any charges exacted by 
the local authorities for opening streets 
and $5 for unpaved streets and not to 
exceed $15 for paved streets when the 
application for service is made or re- 
placing is necessary between November 
15 and March 15. An inspection charge 
of $1 will be made by the company for 
inspecting all installations and repairs. 
No service line may be placed within 18 
inches of any sewer or other trench or 
within 3 feet of any vault or area or 
pass through any premises other than 
those supplied. Services must be laid 
at a depth of not less than 4 feet below 
the surface. First-quality lead pipe of 
specified weights must be used and all 
joints must be made with mechanical 
couplings of approved design. No joint 
may be made within 5 feet outside of 
the wall of the building and no wiped 
joints will be permitted except at the 
stop cock next to the meter. 

A turn-on charge of $1 will be made 
where water has been turned off for non- 
payment of bills. 


Avis, Pa. 


Connections from the main to the curb, 
including the curb stop, cock and box, 
will be made by the company at its cost. 
From the curb box to the inside of the 
basement wall, the service line and provi- 
sion for setting a meter must be installed 
by the owner. 

All bills are payable quarterly. A 5 
per cent penalty is added to all bills 60 
days overdue. If bills are not paid within 
90 days, service will be discontinued and 
will not be again turned on until all bills 
and the 5 per cent penalty, as well as 
the actual cost of labor and material in- 
cident to shutting off and turning on 
service, are paid. 


Easton, Pa. 

The company will make all connections 
with the mains, and furnish, install and 
maintain all service lines from the main 
to the curb including the corporation 
cock, curb cock, curb box and service 
pipe. A brass stop and waste cock must 
be installed in the service pipe within 
the wall of the building. 


Greensburg, Pa. 


The company will make all connec- 
tions to its mains and place the curb box, 
curb cock and corporation cock and the 
street service line from the main to the 
curb cock. 

The charge for turning on water after 
shut-off for non-payment of bill or viola- 
tion of regulations is $2. 


New Kensington, Pa. 


Service connections will be made to 
improved property by the company, 
which will tap the main, insert the cor- 
poration cock, carry the service line to 
the curb, and insert the curb cock and 
curb box. 


The owner is required to furnish and 
install the service line beyond the curb 
box. This must be of lead, lead-lined, 
copper, galvanized or cast iron pipe to 
and inside the wall of the building and 
a stop and waste cock must be placed 
immediately inside the building. All 
service pipes must be laid at least 4 
feet deep and not less than 4 feet from 
any open area or vault. No service pipe 
may be laid in the same trench with any 
drain or sewer pipe and must be laid at 
least 3 feet from any drain or sewer pipe. 

If water is turned off for non-payment 
of bills or violations of regulations, « 
charge of $1 will be made for turning 
water on again. 


St. Marys, Pa. 


The water company will tap the main, 
insert the corporation cock, carry the 
service pipe to the curb, install the curb 
stop and service box. Each service must 
be provided with a suitable stop and 
waste cock, located between the meter 
and the outer wall. All service pipes 
must be laid at least 4 feet deep and 
not within 3 feet of any open area or 
vault. 


Vandergrift, Pa. 


The company will at its own expense 
install and maintain the service line from 
the main to the lot line of the consumer’s 
premises, with shut-off cock, curb box, 
etc., the consumer to pay any fee charged 
for opening the street or highway. No 
service may be less than 4 feet below the 
surface or in the same trench with sewer 
or other pipes. 

When water is shut off for non-payment 
of bills or violation of regulations, a 
charge of $2 is made for restoring service. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 

The borough will tap the main and 
furnish a corporation stop cock for con- 
nection to the service line. Tapping 
charges are $4 for a %-inch connection 
and $5 for a l-inch connection and the 
applicant must also pay the municipal 
charge for opening the street. 

The service line must be of brass pipe 
with lead gooseneck connection at the 
main and T-handle stop cock with iron 
curb box, and laid at least 3 feet below 
the pavement or street surface. It must 
not be covered until the tap on the main 
is made and the service line connected 
and tested. A brass stop and waste cock 
must be placed within the walls of the 
building. 

The charge for turning on water after 
discontinuance for non-payment of bills 
or violations of regulations is $1. 


Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


All new service lines from the main 
to the curb, including the corporation cock 
or ferrule and coupling, the curb stop and 
couplings, the pipe from the ferrule to 
the curb cock and the curb box, will be 
furnished by the company and all service 
lines will be maintained by the company. 
The applicant must pay any charges or 
fees for street openings and $5 when appli- 
cation is made for a new service line or 
replacement made between December 1 
and March 1. An inspection fee of $1 
is charged by the company for inspection 
of the service between curb and building. 
No service pipe may be placed within 18 
inches of any sewer or other trench nor 
within 3 feet of any open vault or area. 
All service lines must be at least 4% feet 
below the surface. Lead pipe of specified 
weight or copper tubing may be used for 
the service line. Mechanical couplings for 
all joints between the curb stop and the 
wall of the building supplied. No joint 
may be made within 5 feet of the outside 
wall of the building and no wiped joints 
will be permitted except at the stop cock 
next to the meter. 

A turn-off charge of $1 will be made 
when water has been turned off for viola- 
tion of rules or non-payment of water 


bills. 


Charleston, S. C. 

The Commission will lay the service 
pipe to the curb at the expense of the 
owner, who is required to make a deposit 
of an amount equivalent to the estimate 
of the cost, plus 10 per cent for super- 
vision and use of tools. If the estimate 
is less than the actual cost, the owner is 
billed for the excess, and if the amount 
deposited is more than the actual cost, 
the Commission makes a refund to the 
owner. 

All accounts are delinquent 10 days after 
date, and water may be shut off without 
notice, a charge of $1 being made for 
turning it on again. 








THE 


Maryville, Tenn. 


The following tapping rates charged 


%” tay $2 


00 


Alexandria, Va. 
Water Co. re 


when 


xandria 
$5 


8 | re Ss | 
application is made 
For this the 
will furnish and own a %-inch 
( n cock ind mets rb cock box 
When the main is uncovered and read: 
ing, the will tap the 
and insert the corporation 
expense, all excavation, backfilling 
curb cock box to be 
of the applicant 

from the 
curb cock must be of lead un- 
2” diameter, in which case cast 
iron lead gooseneck connection to 
corporation cock may be used. In no cast 
may lead } than %” inside 
diameter be All service pipe must 
be installed under the supervision of the 
If 
it is installed by the company, the actual 
cost plus 10 per cent for use of tools and 
supervision will be charged. Service pipe 
must not be laid at less than 3 feet below 
the 


charge 


service. 
al cu 


lor tapy company 


main cock 
at 
and setting of 
at the 

The 
pipe to the 


le SS abov f 


its 
done 
f xp mns¢ 
connection main 


ReTvVvice 


with 


ipe of less 


used 


company at the expense of the owner 


suriace 


Aberdeen, Wash. 


The will make all connections to 


city 


the main to the curb cock or meter inside 
the curb line. Where the meter or curb 
cock is located within 10 feet of the 
property line, all service pipe and connec- 


tions from the cock or meter must be 
stalled and maintained by the owner 


service 


in- 
The 
must be so arranged that the 
supply to each separate house may be con- 
trolled by a se parate stop cock placed 12 
inches inside 


pipe 


the street curb. Only stand- 
ard galvanized iron, copper or brass pip» 
may be used up to 2”. No service connec- 
may be installed. The 


s are charged for installation 


tions less than y%” 


following fee 
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iny other reason than ican in 
premises, a charge ol 50c 1s made 

Kelso, Wash. 

Service pipe and connections from the 
main to and including a stopeock and 
meter to be placed one foot imside the 
curb line, will be installed and maintained 
by the water department, the minimum 
charge for a %” service being $18.50. For 


larger sizes the actual cost of installation 


will be charged. In case it 1s necessary to 
make a sidewalk cut to install a curb cock 
or meter, an additional charge of $5 will 
be mad The service pipes from the 


stop cock to the building must be placed 
at least 2 feet below the surface. A stop 
und waste cock protected from the frost 
must be placed inside the property lin 

All water rates are due on the first day 
of the month and become delinquent on 
the 10th. If not paid by the 15th, the 
water will be shut off and a charge of $1 
collected. 


Pasco, Wash. 
service or smaller, a charge 
For service larger than %” 


For each %” 
of $15 is made 
or where it is necessary to open a paved 
street, the actual cost of labor and ma- 
terial in making the installation and re- 
placing the pavement is charged. 

When bills are not paid by the 10th of 
the month, a penalty of 10 per cent is 
added, and if not paid by the 15th, the 
water is shut off and a charge of $1 made 
for turning it on again after bills and 
penalty are paid. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Where there is a main in the street, the 
water department will install the service 
pipe from the main to the property line 
and place a stop cock inside the curb. 
Where no main is laid in the street, the 
department will lay a connection from 
the main for a distance not to exceed 40 
feet and permit the service be con- 
nected with this by means of a union and 
ipes laid at the expense of the owner, or 
vill extend the service to the premises 

yng a public street at cost. 


to 





10240 

Only standard galvanized iron pipe up 
to and including 2” may be used, and 
service pipes must be laid not less than 
2 feet below the surface of the ground 
The fees for installation of services are 


”" 


$15 for a %” connection and $18 for a 1 
connection. For larger-sized connections 
or where it is necessary to open a paved 
street, the actual cost of labor and ma- 
terial for laying the service and replacing 
the pavement is charged. 

If water rates are not paid when due, 
water will be shut off without notice and 
an additional charge of $1 made for turn- 
ing on 


Wenatchee, Wash. 


The following service installation charges 
include a corporation cock, lead pipe, and 
fittings, curb cock, curb box, meter, meter 
box and all other fittings used in making 
connections between the water-main and 
the property served, provided, however, 
that in any service more than 40 feet in 
length, the consumer shall, in addition, 
pay the cost of labor and material in ex- 
cess of 40 feet: 


%” or %” connection $25.00 
1” connection 37.00 

14%” connection 50.00 

1%” connection 65.00 

2” connection 120.00 


The charge for services larger than 2 
inches are based on the estimated cost of 
the installation. If a meter smaller than 
the size of the service is used, a deduc- 
tion in the difference in the meter cost 
will be made from the above charges. The 
service pipes must be so arranged that 
the supply shall be controlled by a stop 
and waste cock with extension handle. Alb 
pipes on premises must be connected to 
the city pipes within the curb line with a 
union. 

In case fees and charges for water are 
not paid within 10 days after the date 
of the bill, a collection fee of 50c is added, 
and in case of non-payment within 30 
days, the water will be shut off and a 
charge of $1 added to cover the expense 
of turning water off and on. 


Havoc Wrought by a Record Rainfall in Memphis 





%” in wu rove i 
x" = mproved street $6.00 
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» IN a gra... street, 2c. and 
m a paved street, 50c. kor 1” pipe, the 
charges are 20¢ in unimproved streets, 25¢ 
in gravel streets, and 55c in paved streets. 
Where one main exists in a street, the 
charges for 4" or 1” service pipe are cal- 


culated as ul t 


center of the 


he main was located in the 


street, so that abutting prop- 
erties on both sides of the street pay uni- 
form charges. For larger sizes of pipe ac- 
tual lengths only are consid red, and the 
actual labor and materials 
charged . 

Service 


cost ol 


Is 


pipe 
than 18” des Pp, 
well backfilled 

When water is shut off or turned on for 


must be placed not Jess 


and the trench must be 


























5.42 INCHES OF RAIN FELL IN 24 HOURS ON JULY 16-17, 1929, IN THIS 
SOUTHERN CITY 


A cloudburst poured 5 inches of this rainfall on Memphis in 2 hours, stopping motor and street- 
car traffic for a short period. The water receded rapidly when the skies cleared 
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Equipment of Village Fire Departments—II 


Concluding Instalment of Report of National Fire 


Maintenance 
400.—Mororizep Apparatus 

401. a. The motor shall be tested at 
least once a week. 

b. Operation of the motor should be 
for a period of at least 20 minutes.* 

ce. This test should preferably be con- 
ducted in the open, but if impractical, at 
least one set of doors of the engine house 
shall be open during test.+ 

402. The brakes should be examined 
and tested at least once a month and 
also after every run. 

403. Manufacturer’s instructions with 
respect to lubricating apparatus should be 
very closely followed. 

404. Storage battery solution should be 
tested once each month and during the 
summer months examined weekly to see 
that plates are covered. 

405. The pump unit of motorized 
pumpers shall be tested at least once every 
two months to see that all parts are in an 
operable condition. 

406. All unused extinguisher equip- 
ment shall be discharged and recharged 
annually in accordance with the extin- 
guisher manufacturer’s instructions. Dur- 
ing such operation of the equipment, fire 
conditions should be simulated. 


420 —Hose 

421. In order to get fire streams at 
work with minimum delay and also to 
guarantee the condition of the hose being 
such that there will be no apprehensions 
as to its ability to stand up under the 
stress of severe fire conditions, it is neces- 
sary : 


a. To buy and install approved hose. 
b. To protect hose in a suitable manner. 
c. To give hose constant attention. 


422. The hose should be well protected 
from the weather and the ravages of ver- 
min. 

423. Each length of hose should be 
numbered and a book record kept of the 
date of purchase, maker, and dates of 
periodical testing and pressures, also re- 
marks as to condition. 

424. Cotton rubber-lined hose should 
be carefully tested by means of a power 
or hand pump to not less than 150 lbs. per 
sq. in, or higher if the normal fire pressure 
is greater than 100 pounds. This shouid 
be preferably done each spring. Any 
faulty or defective hose, or even doubtful 
lengths, should be repaired, and if this is 
not practicable, should be scrapped and 
replaced at once with approved hose. Be- 
fore hose is taken away for testing it 
should be replaced by spare hose, so that 
the required amount of hose will always 
be available. 

425. After the hose has satisfactorily 
passed the test, it should be coiled up and 


* Twenty minutes will assure sufficient heat to 
evaporate gasoline left in cylinder and prevent 
dilution of crank-case oil. 

+ Products of combustion prove fatal in im- 
@roperly ventilated structures. 





placed in a tank of water and left to soak 
for 24 hours to soften any dirt in the 
jacket. Next it should be laid out on 
clean boards and carefully scrubbed with 
soap, properly washed, and rinsed. Finally 
it should be hung up or placed on a rack 
to dry. The drying must be carefully 
done in such a manner that water will not 
collect on the interior. Then the couplings 
should be gone over and the equipment 
returned to its proper location. It is also 
desirable to pass water under pressure 
direct from the pumper two or three times 
a year if possible. 

426. A hose drying rack similar to that 
shown on this page is recommended. This 
rack is for drying hose after it has been 
wet either at a fire or at a test. The rack 
should be 52 ft, long, 1 ft. high at the 
lower end, and at least 3 ft. high at the 
upper end.* 


Protection Association 


break away. Care must be taken to see 
that the rubber washers do not project 
into the waterway, particularly at the 
nozzle couplings, as this will frequently 
cause a ragged stream. 

443. Bent or battered nozzles or play 
pipes shall be carefully repaired or else 
replaced. Bent or battered nozzles should 
not be used, as the effective reach and 
fire-extinguishing capacity of the stream 
will be much impaired. The slightest 
roughness of the tip will sometimes cause 
the stream to break or spray and become 
ineffective. 


500.—ORrGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 

501. The department should be organ- 
ized, drilled and maintained with the idea 
that fires shall be controlled immediately 
at their start, so far as possible. 

502. The ideal fire department should 





HOSE DRYING RACK 


427. The hose should be folded in such 
a way that air can circulate and prevent 
the formation of mold. Six times a year 
the hose should be removed from the 
truck, examined for mold, and rearranged 
with the folds in different places. 

428. It is most important that sufficient 
hose be kept on hand at all times to al- 
low for proper testing, overhauling coup- 
lings, or the drying of hose after a fire, 
etc., so that it can be done without having 
to deplete the amount of hose kept on the 
truck. 


440—Nozz._es AND CouPLINGS 

441. Couplings shall be kept in first- 
class order, and each time after the hose is 
tested, the threads should be run over 
with a standard tap and die kept for the 
purpose. They should be so adjusted 
that they can easily be screwed up by 
hand. 

442. The rubber coupling washers 
should also be gone over at this time, and 
renewed as needed, as they deteriorate and 





* This is a simple and effective arrangement and 
does away with the necessity of hoisting the hose. 
The rack facilitates the proper care of the hose, 
which will tend to prolong the life of the hose 
and thus reduce the cost of one perishable part of 
the equipment. The cut shows a rack in three 
sections, 3 or 4 ft. wide, and with slatted top so 
that half a dozen lines of hose may be dried at 
one time. 

+ The careful treatment outlined above will very 
considerably lengthen the life of the hose, and 
also give assurance that the hose will be in safe 
and proper condition when needed for fire. 


be organized under a constitution, with its 
own by-laws, and hold regular meetings. 
The members should be subject to disci- 
pline, and acts of unusual merit involving 
personal risk and endurance should be fit- 
tingly rewarded. 

503. Membership in the department 
should of itself confer distinction and 
should carry with it some privilege suf- 
ficiently attractive to make membership 
desirable. In addition, there should be & 
club room with a view to encouraging s0- 
cial intercourse through the medium of the 
fire department organization. 

504. The department shall consist of 
not less than the following: 


1 Chief 

1 Assistant chief 
1 Engineer 

7 Privates 


505. All members of the department 
must live in the community, and at least 
one driver and one motor mechanic should 
be within 2!4 minutes of headquarters. 

506. The chief should be, if possible, a 
man who has had some experience in fire 
fighting. Failing this, he should be a man 
with mechanical training. He should also 
have ability to command men and enjoy 
their respect and confidence. 

507. The assistant chief should have 
similar qualifications to those required 
for the chief and be able to take full 
charge in the chief's absence. 
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508. The engineer shall have complete 
charge of the fire pump during its opera- 
tion, and should acquaint himself with all 
details of its mechanism. 

509. Privates should be men who ap- 
preciate the responsibility vested with 
them and who are willing to serve when 
called. Their vocation should be such 
that they can devote time to the neces- 
sary drills, meetings, tests of equipment, 
etc. 


600 —Doties 

601. The chief shall have full charge 
at a fire and be responsible for mainte- 
nance of the apparatus at all times. He is 
responsible for the training and drilling 
of the men and actual testing of all equip- 
ment and the department records. 

602. Arrangements shall be made for 
the presence of the assistant chief in the 
absence of the chief. 

603. All members of the private person- 
nel shall be given proper instruction and 
practice in the duties of a nozzleman. 

604. Four members of the private per- 
sonnel shall be designated and become 
proficient as drivers. 

605. Each driver shall be schooled and 
examined in the territory to be served by 
the apparatus as to: 

a. Routes and their condition during the 
different seasons. 

b. Locations of water-supplies (wells, 
streams, lakes, and ponds). 

606. At least two members of the pri- 
vate personnel shall qualify and be desig- 
nated as motor mechanics and it shall be 
their joint duty to see that the motor is 
at all times in an operable condition. 

607. All members of the department 
shall be capable of operating and main- 
taining each piece of fire-fighting equip- 
ment in an efficient manner. 

608. All members of the department 
should become proficient in fire prevention 
inspections and qualify as community 
school instructors. 


609. All members should attend fire 
drill at the station once each month in 
summer and two or more times each 
month in winter for instruction in fire 
fighting and life saving.* 

610. When an alarm is sounded all 
members of the department shall report 
immediately at headquarters, unless they 
have ascertained that the apparatus has 
already left, in which case they should 
proceed as rapidly as possible to the scene 
of the fire.t 


700.—ALARMS 

701. Where practicable, the 
siren is recommended. 

702. It should be centrally located and 
arranged so that it can be controlled from 
the telephone exchange or similar public 
place open at all hours of the day and 
night. 

703. Multiple control sirens with 
switches at several prominent points in 
the community are desirable. 

704. The station house and each mem- 
ber. of the department should be provided 
with a telephone. 

705. If the siren cannot be provided, a 
steam whistle, bell, locomotive tire, or a 
similar sounding device should be em- 
ployed for alarm purposes. 


electric 


800.—Dri.ts 

801. Practice drills should always be 
carried out under strict control, and dis- 
cipline absolutely maintained. 

802. The handling of apparatus should 
be thorough in every respect and closely 

*In order to educate the officers and firemen and 
keep therm well posted, it is very desirable that 
one or more magazines dealing with Fire Preven- 
tion be subscribed to and supplied the depart- 
ment. ‘Field Practice,”” the Hand Book on Fire 
Protection, published by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, should also be obtained and con- 
sulted. Membership in the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association will supply suitable literature 
and a complete set of standard rules. 

+ The apparatus should not be held at the sta- 
tion house more than 3 minutes after an alarm. 
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approximate actual fire conditions. It 
should embrace the making of hose con- 
nections, stretching hose without kinks, 
coupling and uncoupling, attaching play 
pipes, carrying hose up ladders, over roofs 
and through the interior of buildings, 
reaching out-of-the-way places, including 
basements, sub-basements, attics, ete. The 
men should become practiced in holding 
the play pipes, also moving and carrying 
the hose lines while under pressure. It is 
very important that two men be assigned 
to handle the play pipe. As a general 
rule, water should be turned on for all 
practice work, except during freezing 
weather. Lined leather mittens should 
be furnished for handling hose and play 
pipes in cold weather. At times, when 
conditions are favorable, a hose line of 
sufficient length should be stretched to 
test the maximum working capacity of the 
pump. 

803. At the conclusion of practice drills 
and on order of the chief, the department 
should return to quarters with apparatus, 
and promptly place it in readiness to re- 
spond to a fire call. If hose has been wet, 
it should be thoroughly dried before being 
placed on the apparatus, and replaced 
with spare hose during the drying proc- 
ess. 


900.—Pustuic Service 

901. In addition to their regular duties, 
the department personnel should become 
a self-constituted educational force to dis- 
seminate the fundamentals of fire preven- 
tion as gained from their personal experi- 
ence in fire fighting and from the publica- 
tions on the subject, which should at all 
times be at their disposal. 

902. It is recommended that the mem- 
bers of the department regularly inspect 
the premises in their community in order 
to locate and secure the correction of all 
conditions which constitute potential fire 
hazards. 


Professor Henry V. Hubbard Named First Incumbent of Norton Chair of 
in New School of City Planning at Harvard 


Regional Planning 


HE degree of Master in City Plan- 

ning, the first of its kind to be offered 
by any American university, has been es- 
tablished by Harvard University, and Pro- 
fessor Henry V. Hubbard, of the Faculty 
of Landscape Architecture, has been 
named as the first incumbent of the new 
Charles D. Norton Chair of Regional 
Planning, and will direct the School of 
City Planning, it was announced at Uni- 
versity Hall on October 21. 

Preliminary plans for the location at 
Harvard of the first graduate school of 
city planning opened in this country was 
mentioned in this magazine last month. 
The chair was founded by the gift of 
James P. Curtis, of New York City. The 
Rockefeller Foundation was announced as 
the donor of a sum large enough to en- 
able the opening of the School. 

Professor Hubbard is chief editor of 
City Planning, the official magazine of the 
profession, and a member of the firm of 
Olmsted Brothers, landscape architects 
and city planners. Last year he received 


a grant from the Harvard Milton Fund 
for Research to enable him to make a 
field study of city planning and zoning 
progress in the United States. The re- 
sults of this study are just being published 
in a volume entitled “Our Cities Today 
and Tomorrow.” 

Upon learning of the vote of the Cor- 
poration, the School of City Planning 
made public the prescribed curriculum for 
the School. Many of the courses offered 
by the School are open to students in the 
School of Architecture and the School of 
Landscape Architecture, and certain of the 
courses are required for the degree in all 
three schools, to insure that the student 
may have a broad view of the three felds 
on graduation. The curriculum during the 
three years of study for the degree is as 
follows: 

FIRST YEAR 
Theory of design with special reference to land- 
scape architecture and city planning 
Principles of construction 
Horticulture and plant materials in relation to 
city planning 


Historical development and principles of city 
planning 

Elementary drafting 

Field methods in preparation of topographic maps 

Elementary architectural history, drawing, design, 
etc. 

Freehand drawing 

Principles of landscape architecture, illustrated by 
a critical study of examples 

History of medieval, renaissance, and modern art 


SECOND YEAR 
Practice in city planning design 
Principles of construction (second course) 
Municipal construction 
Municipal planting design 
City planning (advanced course) 
Freehand drawing 
Housing problems and the social aspects of town 
planning 


THIRD YEAR 

Practice in city planning design (advanced course) 
Professional practice, contracts and specifications 
Modeling 
Municipal government 
Municipal administration 
Materials and methods of building construction 

A fourth year, not required for the de- 
gree, covers a course of special study for 
competent graduate students. 


ern te 
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Diesel-Engine Pumping Equipment Is Both* 
Economical and Reliable | 


CommuNitry Water Service Co., New York Crry 


OST engineers are more or less 
M convinced that the diesel engine 
4 shows a very high degree of effi- 
ciency and economy. To illustrate this 
point more forcibly and put the matter 
upon a quantitative basis, an example 
was chosen illustrating a problem which 
confronts each of us at times. This is 
the problem of buying new machinery 
either to extend present capacity or to 
replace machinery no longer economical 
When this problem presents itself,—as it 
often does in the Community Water 
Service Co.,—a comparison is set up be- 
tween the costs of operating with the 
existing plant and the calculated costs 
with other forms of power. About two 
years ago this comparison was formu- 
lated for one of our plants. This plant 
contained three horizontal tubular boil- 
ers of about 125 horsepower each and 
two horizontal duplex triple-expansion 
pumps. The equipment had a send-out 
of 3 million gallons per day, was in very 
good condition, and was housed in a 
beautiful building (Fig. 1). 


Comparison of Costs 

With the thought that the existing 
economy might be improved, a compari- 
son was made, as shown in Table 1. 

These are not merely hypothetical fig- 
ures, but the actual figures tabulated at 
the time this study was made—with the 
exception, of course, of the last column, 
which could not be arrived at until the 
diesel plant later installed had been 
operated. The first column was arrived 
at by averaging the costs of the last five 
years of steam operation. You will note 
that the total operating costs amounted 
to $29,000 in round figures. The first 


By A. D. COUCH 


cost of this plant is not shown, for the 
reason that a twenty-year-old cost 
would not be very enlightening today; 
nor would the same equipment be in- 
stalled in a new steam plant. 

The second column represents an esti- 
mate of the operating costs that would 
be expected if motor-driven centrifugal 
pumpswere instglled ‘and power was 


$29,000 for the existing steam plant. 
Clearly, there would be no adyantage in 
making this change. ‘Of cours@,it yould 
be borne in mind that the costeéf eut- 
rent may be materially cheapentift Some 
other localities. You might flete, how- 
ever, that power, td bedt the final figure 
in the last columm ‘would have to be 
bought at approximately 1.le per kwh. 











FIG. 1. AN ATTRACTIVE WATER-WORKS PUMPING-STATION 


purchased at 2 cents per kwh., the best 
rate obtainable. 
$28,760, as 


neighborhood of against 


TABLE,1—STEAM—ELECTRIC—DIESEL COMPARISON 















IreM YVEarty Cost 
Steam Electric Diesel Diesel 
(Average—five (Estimated) (Estimated) Actual) 
years) 

No, 1 Coal at $6.50...........%. ; $12,869 $360 $360 $302 
©. 2 Power at 2c...... Pie vces ”'' spaces , 22,200 eeeerss se 
No, 3 Fuel oil at 6.7c............@- : : amine 7,350 7,034 
No. 4 Lubrication........ 800 ue bews 420 496 
No. 5 Engine repair.... ; 1,000 c, eee 400 172 

(Includes boilers 

and auxiliaries 4 
Se. O PONE. . 058... ccc cocccctces (Included above) 200 150 Jess 
No. 7 Labor......... nee insehe eee 13,275 6,000 7,800 5, 396 
eR pan eaw cena s kas 1,000 wed 250 398 
No. 9 Operating total................... $28,944 2$28,760 2$16,730 3$13,798 
No. 10 First cost!.. sceeriedilies iF $7,100 $43,500 $43,000 
No. 11 Fixed charges—15%............+- : 1,065 6,525 6,450 
No. 12 Operating +fixed............. $29,825 $23,255 20,248 
No. 13 Million gallons... ......+.6+:4.+++ 800 800 800 923 
No. 14 Average feet head... .......+.4+++ 335 335 335 309 
No, 15 Million foot-Ibs......./......++++ 2,220,000 22,220,000 22,220,000 *2,462,044 
No, 16 Operating cost per m.f.p......-.- $0 .01304 $0 .01295 $0 .00754 $0 .00560 
No. 17 Operating + fixed per m.f.p...... $0 .01343 $0 .01048 $0 00822 


1 Less building. 


2? Without auxiliary and light power. 


* With generator included. 


You will note that the 
yearly opérating cost would be in the 


The third column represents an esti- 
mate for the diesel installation. This 
shows a total operating cost -the figure 
operating men are most interested in 
of $16,730, or a saving over the existing 
steam plant of over $12,000 per year. 


On a basis of 15 per cent fixed charges 
per year, a diesel-engine plant could be 
justified costing $80,000, retaining the 
old steam plant for standby purpose 
only. The price estimated for a diesel 
installation was $43,500. Actually, the 
diesel plant cost $43,000 in round fig- 
ures. Adding 15 per cent of this first 
cost to the yearly operating cost, a total 
cost of $23,255 was estimated for the 
engine plant. This figure compares with 
$29,825 fixed and operating costs for a 
motor-driven plant purchased 
power. In comparisons of pumping- 
plants, all figures are reduced to cost per 
million foot-pounds pumped. On this 
basis, the electric plant shows fixed 
charges plus operating costs of $.01343; 


with 
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FIG. 2. 338-HP 
and for the diesel plant, $.01048. No 
fixed charges for the steam plant have 
been shown, for reasons already given 


but it is readily seen that with the steam 


plant costing nothing to build, the diesel 


plant would be the only alternative It 
was therefore decided to install a 338- 
horsepower diesel engine arranged to 


drive a 3-million-gallon-per-day centri- 
fugal pump through a 400-hp 
gear The 


cluded a 25-kw 


step- ip 


mpiete installation also in 


generator, connected to 


the pur] shaft, to generate current for 


lights 


LOW 


ift pumps and other auxiliary 
power-piant requirements 


The last column of figures represents 
the actual costs of the diesel installa- 
tion. These figures cover the first year’s 


operation. You will note that the total 
operating was $13,798, against 
the estimated figure of $16,730—a fur- 
ther saving of almost $3,000. This is re- 
flected the fixed charges plus 
operating cost per million foot-pounds 
which was $.00822 


cost as 


again in 


One reason why the 


tota 


so much lower was that 


i Cost WAS 


the send- increased by more than 100 


million gallons over the estim ited figure 


that the writer may 
called 
Repairs.” An 
$400 and 


of $172. It is a 


In order be 


fectly 


per- 
the 
estimated 


lair ittention is to 
“Engine 

actual 
tact 


increase 


in 


cost 


that 


well-known 
repairs to a diesel engine 
year by year up to the five-vear mark, 
where the maximum is reached. At this 
period in the life, considerable main- 
tenance work will be necessary; the en- 
gine then should be rendered practically 
good as new, when the cost cycle 
return to first-year conditions 
Therefore, with this in mind, the $400 
figure shown in the estimate represents 
a fair average for this five-year cycle. 
The diesel engine is shown in Fig. 2, 


as 


will 


with one of the old steam pumps in the 
foreground. It interesting note 
the comparative sizes of engine, gear, 
centrifugal pump, and generator. The 


1s 


to 
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essential auxiliaries of a diesel plant. 

In concluding the description of this 
station, it may be stated that the duty 
of this plant as actually found in the 
guarantee test was 354,400,000 foot- 
pounds per 100 pounds of fuel con- 
sumed, or slightly better than the guar- 
anteed duty of 348,174,500. 

Installations containing engines driv- 
ing centrifugal pumps through step-up 
gearing are not uncommon as one 
might believe. Upon investigation, it is 
found that a number of these are in reg- 
ular and satisfactory service. 


as 


Costs with Different Drives 
The following table shows results ob- 
tained in some of the Community Wa- 
ter Service Co. plants using oil engines. 
These figures are actually taken from 
cur records for the month of May, 1929. 





rABLE 2—SHOWING ECONOMIES FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF DRIVES 
Plant No. 1 Plant No. 2 Plant No. 3 Plant No. 4 
Kind of plant Pump geared Pump geared Elec. gen Air lift 
centrifugal triplex and motor and triplex 
Type of pump: Low None None Cent. Air lift 
High lift Cent Triplex Cent Triplex 
Pump drive: Low None None Elec Dir. connected 
igh lift step-up gear Step-down slec, Belted 
No, of engines and hp 338 1—4U0 2—360 1—60 
Gallons per day yw lift 1,900,000 125,000 
Total head in ft low lift 35 100 
Gallons per day—high lift 2,880,000 700,000 1,860,000 125,000 
Total head in ft.—high lift 307 190 286 248 
Mil. ft.-lbs. per 100 Ibs. fuel oil 324 264 205 148.6 
Operating cost per mil. ft.-ibs $0 .00515 svenesee $0 .00723 $0 .0242 
centrifugal pump is so small that it is They should serve as a fair example, 


completely hidden behind an 8-inch col 
umn. The on 
board include the speed control of the 


instruments the switch 
engine; this allows a speed variation sul 
heient to provide for the whole capac- 
ity range at the pressure maintained in 
the main A variable-speed motor 
would be required to give this same flex- 
ibility to a motor-driven pump. Even 
the ensuing from variable- 
speed motor control will be considerably 
greater than is the case with variable- 
speed diesel operation. 


80, losses 


The engine is provided with a lubri- 
cating oil separator, which operates cor 
tinuously. 


To preserve good lubrica- 
tion, such a separator is one of the most 





since this month is neither the lightest 
nor the heaviest of the year. 

This table merely shows the difference 
between different types of drives and the 
economies. 

Plant No. 1 is the same 
previously described. 

Plant No. 2 contains a 40-horsepower 
direct-connected triplex 


as has been 


engine 
pump. 

Plant No. 3 has two 360-horsepower 
engines direct-connected to generators 
which supply current for operating mo- 
tor-driven pumps, and plant No. 4 has 
a 60-horsepower engine direct-connected 
to an air-compressor which furnishes air 
to operate the air-lift pumps, and belted 


to a 


FIG. 3. 40-HP. ENGINE DIRECT-CONNECTED TO TRIPLEX PUMP 











to a triplex pump for high-lift pumping 

You will note that the direct gear- 
driven installations are the most effi- 
cient; the air-lift 
least efficient. 

In Fig. 3 is an interior view of plant 
No. 2 showing the 40-horsepower engine 
direct-connected to a triplex pump 
through a flexible coupling. The triplex 
pump takes its water direct from wells 
and has a lift of about 22 feet. This 
type of installation is probably the low- 
est in first cost that can be obtained for 
the smaller plants. Water was badly 
needed on this property and it became 
necessary to put the equipment into 
service before all the “bugs” had been 
worked out. However, the equipment 
has been shut down only a few minutes 
since, for minor adjustments. 


installation is the 


Fig. 4 shows the engine and gener- 
ator room of Plant No. 3, whose figures 
were shown above. 

One more table completes the picture 
of economy by comparing the costs of 
steam plants, purchased-power plants 
and diesel plants. Three good average 
plants operated by the Community 
Water Service Co. have been selected, 
powered by steam, electricity and diesel 
engine; the diesel plant is the one de- 
scribed earlier in this article. 


TABLE 3—AVERAGE OPERATING COST OF STEAM, 
ELECTRIC AND DIESEL PLANTS 


Purchased 
Steam Power Diesel 
Mil. gals. per day beta 8.17 2.35 2.88 
Average head in feet... .... 316 341) Plant No. 
Mil. ft.-lbs. per month. 669,887 207,485/ 1 
Efficiency wire to water. . . 71.2% 


Coal tons per month 7" 620 
Oper. cost per mil. ft.tbs.. $0.00818 


These records also were taken for the 
month of May, 1929. The steam plant 
selected contains triple-expansion, Cor- 
liss valve pumping-engines and is located ' 
where coal can be delivered in the bins 
for approximately $3.33 per short ton 
The purchased-power plant buys cur- 
rent for approximately 1%4c per kwh. 


A Matter of Circumstances 


It may be said, however, that these 
figures do not indicate that diesel en- 
gines are always the things to install 
in any station under all conditions. If 
diesel engines would fit every case, there 
would be no necessity of setting up any 
figures in advance. When the Commu- 
nity Water Service Co. investigates any 
particular situation, it does so with an 
entirely open mind and without any 
desire to install any particular kind of 
equipment. It often appears that equip- 
ment of a certain kind is installed which 
does not exactly fit the case on account 
of the particular desires and prejudices 
of the purchaser, and which perhaps 
excluded the diesel engine when this 
type of equipment should have been 
installed. 

Those of us who have operated diesel 
equipment for a number of years do 
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not doubt its reliability; but it is hard 
to overcome this doubt unless ane has 
actually had the experience. The writer 
knows this from his own case, for he 
well remembers what anxiety was felt 
over the purchase of the first diesel 
he was expected to operate. This en- 
gine was installed in 1914 and is still 
in operation today. The economy today 
is no doubt about the same as in 1914 


A Reliable Source of Power 
The growth of the diesel engine could 
not have attained its present height 
the reliability in practice did not maten 


929 163 


plants, no matter what the prime movers 


may he Since these engines were 1n 
stalled, four years ago, pressure has 
never been off the mains. There has 


never been moment when one or the 
other of the engines has not been in 


peration. The success of this plant ts 
| 


o 
largely due to the good care and atten 
Romig 


Such care is essen 


tion given these engines by Mr 
and his operators 
tial in any steam, electric ot 
j 


alese| 


plant 


The geared plant described in the 
first section of this paper has been shut 


down only 


once during the past year 











PIG, 4. TWO 360-HP. ENGINES AND GENERATORS FOR MOTOR-DRIVEN PUMPS 


up with other types of prime movers 
It is significant that diesel engines are 
found in ice plants, flour mills, pape 
mills, dredges, railroad locomotives, 
drainage and irrigation plants, central 
stations, rock quarries, glass factories, 
printing establishments, office buildings, 
hotels, canneries, yachts, tow 
freighters and liners, not to mention 
many other recorded industries. 


boats, 


The following is a quotation from 
C. O. Romig, who manages one of the 
Community Water Service Co.’s plants 
containing two 360-horsepower engines 
He says in part, “We have come to 
the conclusion that most diesel-engin: 
troubles can be avoided by inspecting 
the parts that can fail. An interested 
engineer rarely needs to be in troubl 
We may have more trouble during the 
next four years than we have had during 
the past, but to offset this, we know 
better how to take care of the engines 
and where to look for trouble.” This 
particular plant has duplicate units 

which is the case with all well-designed 


engine failure. The trouble 
in that instance was due to the failure 


because Oo! 


of a mechanical lubricator serving the 
1ir-compressor. A compounded oil was 
used and this attacked the metal of the 
lubricator This sort of trouble had 
never been encountered before and the 
operators were not prepared for it. The 
manufacturer of the lIvbricator has 
changed his design to take care of this 
oil condition and this trouble probably 
Will not occur again 

In conclusion, it may be said that if 
duplicate diesel-engine equipment is in- 
stalled in any plant, no complete shut- 
down should occur if the machinery is 
ven good care and attention, and that 
the reliability of diesel engines under 
these conditions will equal that of any 
steam equipment and will exceed that 


obtained with purchased power 
espet Vs i the power comes 1! er 
ene 
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THE MONTH IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


Conducted by JAMES A. TOBEY, Dr. P. H. 











Reorganization ef the American 
Public Health Association 

NUMBER of important changes in 
44 the organization of the American 
Public Health Association were voted at 
the annual meeting held in Minneapolis 
from September 30 to October 5, 1929 
Hereafter this international society of 
sanitarians will undertake all 
through four standing committees, each of 
which will have a secretary who will 
work under the direction of the executive 
secretary of the Association 
mittees are: 


activities 


These com- 


a. Fellowship and Membefship 
b. Meetings and Publications 
¢. Research and .Stardards. 
d. Administrative Practice 


The method of governing the Asso- 
ciation was also somewhat changed, by 
vesting control in an Executive Board, 
comprised of the President, President- 
elect, and Treasurer as ex-officio mem- 
bers, and six other members, two elected 
each year, for three-year terms, by the 
governing council of the Association. The 
officers elected were Dr. A. J. Chesley, of 
Minnesota, President; Surgeon-General H. 
8. Cumming of the United States Public 
Health Service, President-elect; Louis I. 
Dublin, Ph.D., Treasurer; Dr. L. I. Harris, 
Dr. Gordon Bell, Dr. F. E. Harrington, 
Vice-Presidents; Dr. W. 8S. Rankin, 
Chairman of the Executive Board. 
Homer N. Calver was re-elected Executive 
Secretary. 

Among important resolutions adopted 
at the meeting was one endorsing a bill 
introduced in Congress by Senator Reed 
Smoot, by the terms of which the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act would be extended 
to include tobacco within its jurisdiction. 


Other resolutions were passed favoring 
greater appropriations to care for the 
health of Indians and to provide for 


higher standards and larger salaries for 
school physicians. 

The Association decided to hold its next 
meeting in Fort Worth, Texas. 


A Decoration for 


Public Health Service 
LTHOUGH numerous medals are 
available for heroism and distin- 


guished service for military exploits, there 
is no Congressional decoration which can 
be awarded for conspicuous gallantry or 
unusual service in the field of public 
health. That such a medal is needed and 
should be established is the contention of 
an editorial writer in the Medical Journal 
and Record for September 4, 1929. 

This is an excellent idea. As the writer 
well says, “War is a difficult, dangerous, 
dirty job; equally so is the combat of 


disease.” and he suggests that we ought 
to make the victories of peace more at- 
tractive. Few, if any, of the great scien- 
tists, especially the government workers, 
who have made such notable contributions 
to the conquest of disease and the promo- 
tion of public health, often at personal risk 
to themselves, have been rewarded by ci- 
tations or medals, such as regularly go to 
our military. heroes. If our civilian heroes 
are not forgotten altogether, they are in- 
deed lucky. 

By all means should there be a Congres- 
sional decoration for distinguished health 
service. 


The Infant Mortality Record 
_— a number of years an annual 

statistical report on infant mortality 
has been issued by the American Child 
Health Association, of which Dr. 8. J. 
Crumbine is General Executive. The re- 
port for 1928, prepared under the direc- 
tion of George T. Palmer, Dr. P. H., has 
recently been issued and contains much 
interesting and valuable information 
Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Association at 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

For the 719 cities in the Birth Regis- 
tration Area, the combined infant mortal- 
ity record for 1928 was 683 deaths of 
infants under one year of age per 1,000 
live births. Although this rate was 3.4 
points above that of 1927, it is the lowest 
yet attained except for 1927. 

The leading cities with respect to infant 
mortality in 1928 were as follows, ar- 
ranged according to population groups: 


Population—City Rate 
Over 250,000— 

Seattle 43 

Portland, Ore. 43 

San Francisco 46 
100,000 to 250,000— 

Oakland, Calif 47 

Spokane 49 

Des Moines 53 

Cambridge, Mass. 53 
50,000 to 100,000— 

Berkeley, Calif. ‘ 31 

Union City, N. J. 

Long Beach, Calif. 38 
25,000 to 50,000— 

Alameda, Calif. 25 

Medford, Mass. 30 

Oak Park, Il. 31 

Everett, Mass. 31 
10,000 to 25,000— 

Holland, Mich. ; 21 

Braintree, Mass. . 22 

Stonington, Conn. 24 


It will be noted that all of these cities 
are in the North. Apparently the leader- 
ship in public health attributed to the 
southern states, as mentioned in a previ- 
ous item in this department, has not yet 
been extended to the prevention of in- 
fant mortality. In the list of rates by 
states, the southern occupy places at the 
end, though Florida ranks 16th. Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota, 


in the first six 
places. It is interesting to note that in 
ten of the large cities of the country the 
infant mortality rate in 1916 was 103, 
whereas the average for 1928 was only 71. 
In New York City there has been a drop 
during this period from 93 to 59, while 
in Pittsburgh the decline is from 115 to 
75 in the space of 13 years. 


Utah, and California are 


Who Leads in Public Health? 

GENERATION ago certain northern 

states were the acknowledged leaders 
ip effective public health work. If a vis- 
itor came from abroad to study the best 
methods and results of our health organi- 
zation, he went to Massachusetts, New 
York, and New Jersey, and if he had time, 
proceeded on to Ohio, and Michigan. To- 
day he turns to the South. 

“Leadership in American public health,” 
says an editorial in the American Journal 
of Public Health for September, 1929, 
“now rests with the southern states. Not 
only have they made the greatest progress 
in recent years in the organization of their 
public health services, but they seem to 
show more promise in their readiness and 
ability to extend and perfect their organi- 
zations to the point of adequacy. The 
richer and more complacent northern and 
eastern areas of the country have much to 
learn from their sister states below Mason 
and Dixon’s line.” 

The editorial then goes on describe 
the evolution of public health programs 
in the South, pointing out that the key- 
note of the work was the perfection of 
local units of rural health service. The 
plan there was to bring about decentrali- 
zation of health activities, rather than the 
perfection of the state health office. In 
their health activities the southern states 
have been fortunate in having the coop- 
eration and financail assistance of the In- 
ternational Health Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, as well as special atten- 
tion from the United States Public Health 
Service. 

“Today, we find in the South,” contin- 
ues this interesting editorial, “a vigorous 
and growing movement for the completion 
of health organization, on this tried and 
proven basis of full-time, competent 
county health service. There is no part 
of the country where more vigorous rural 
health activity can be seen in operation, 
where money is being spent more wisely, 
and where better results are obtained than 
in the South.” 

This new development is, however, not 
entirely limited to the South, as the edi- 
torial is fair in stating. In Ohio, for ex- 
ample, there is an excellent organization 
of this character, while Michigan is be- 
ginning to come along, and permissive 
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legislation for county health service has 
recently been passed in lowa and Wiscon- 
sin. If New York with its traditional ef- 
ficiency in state health organization would 
also organize itself on a county-wide health 
plan, the writer of the editorial believes 
that a new era in American health work 
would be ushered in. 


The Battle on Cancer 
URING November intensive activi- 
ties are under way to interest the 

public in the prevention and cure of can- 
cer. Last year this scourge was second in 
the list of causes of death in the United 
States Registration Area, which means 
that approximately 110,000 people died of 
the disease in 1928. . 

Authentic information about cancer can 
be secured from the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer, located at 25 West 
43d Street, New York City, or from various 
local cancer committees affiliated with the 
national society. In New York the city 
committee of the Society is offering to the 
public during November a booklet for a 
shopping list, the sale of which at a dol- 
lar each will aid in the financing of the 
important educational work of the com- 
mittee. 

An excellent statement regarding can- 
cer as a public health problem is given 


by Dr. James Ewing, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, in Public Health Reports for Au- 
gust 30, 1929. He calls attention to the 
fact that in the fight against cancer, Mass- 
achusetts seems to be taking the lead, 
whichis at, least one function in which a 
northern state is ahead of the South in 
public health work. Dr. Ewing recom- 
mends special cancer hospitals for the 
diagnosis and treatment of eancer and 
suggests that public health officers should 
assume the lead in getting them estab- 
lished. 


The Abatement of Noise 


66 ITY Noises to Be Abated by Pio- 
neering Committee,” is the some- 
what sanguine heading of a news release 
emanating on Oct. 2, 1929, from the office 
of the Health Commissioner of New York 
City. The information is then imparted 
that Commissioner Shirley W. Wynne of 
this city has inaugurated the first attempt 
on the part of an American municipality 
to solve the growing problem of metro- 
politan noise by appointing a committee 
of eleven authorities, from the fields of 
neurology, otology, engineering, building, 
and law, to consider the matter. 
The question of noise, which has re- 
ceived attention in these columns before, 
continues to interest and excite physi- 


cians, sanitarians, and other citizens. Even 
a dental magazine, Oral Hygiene, has an 
editorial in its October issue pleading for 
the suppression of unnecessary noises. In 
supporting this entreaty, many persons 
would undoubtedly suggest in all serious- 
ness that dentists might make a real con- 
tribution to this cause if they would sup- 
presss the raucous sounds which seem to be 
associated with their drilling machines 

In its column entitled “Annotations,” 
the London Lancet for September 21, 1929, 
devotes some space to noise. While de- 
crying the prevalence of clamor and din, 
this journal points out that the real mis- 
chief from noise is not any demonstrable 
physical effect upon health, but that it 
may be a serious affliction, to the sick, 
the nervous, and the wakeful. It is con- 
sidered questionable whether noise itself 
can induce nervous troubles, but nervous 
people have the right to be protected from 
the unnecessary noises that the ordinary 
man resents. 

“This resentment,” continues the writer 
in the Lancet, “may well serve as our 
standard, for our unsophisticated likes and 
dislikes are reasonable guides to conduct, 
and did not, for example, await the prog- 
ress of science to tell us that butter was a 
better food than margarine, or fresh air 
and sunshine healthier than the smoke of 
the town.” 


New Jersey Motor-Vehicle Financial-Responsibility Law Effective This Month 


N the 15th of this month there will 

go into operation an act passed by 
the New Jersey Legislature of 1929 that 
will have the effect of a compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance law. Its broad provi- 
sions are stated in the accompanying re- 
production of three pages from the “Mo- 
tor Vehicle Hand Book of Financial Re- 
sponsibility,” issued and copyrighted. by 


the State Chamber of Commerce. 

As in the case of a digest published by 
the StateChamber a year ago when the 
new traffic act became a law, this four- 
page folder has been sent to each member. 
Banks and others may, as then, buy in 
quantity and distribute gratis. 

The value of this service on the part 
of the Chamber is not only in its own 


state, in making known, in a few words 
which anybody can understand, the pro- 
visions of a law which may cost its vio- 
lator both his car registration and his 
driver’s license, but also in spreading en- 
couragement to all those throughout the 
country who are working for state legis- 
lation to compel preventive and compen- 
sative measures by motorists. 








WHEN REQUIRED 

On and after November 15, 1929, all 
motor vehicle owners and drivers in 
New Jersey must show their ability to 
pay for damage caused: 

1. If concerned in any motor vehicle 
accident causing property damage of 
$100 or more, or resulting in personal 
“ey or death, 

2. If convicted of, or upon payment 
of any sum of money for, violation of 
Sections 7, 10, 11, 13, 14, or 21 of 
Chapter 208, P. L. 1921; or Articles 
2, 7, 8, 9, 10 or 14 of Chapter 281, 
P. L. 1928. (See Back Cover.) 

PENALTY FOR DEFAULT 

Loss of drivers’ license. 

Loss of registration of all cars 
owned by law violator or person con- 
cerned in accident. 

Inability thereafter to secure another 
driver’s license or car registration. 

Owner is liable even when vehicle is 
driven by another. 

Appeal from a Court Judgment does 
not delay application of a penalty. 

FORGERY OF EVIDENCE 

Of financial responsibility. 

Fine $1,000. Imprisonment for 3 
years. Or both, 








FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


PROOF REQUIRED 


Deposit with the Motor Vehiele 
Commissioner of one of the following: 
_A. Certificate of possession of lia- 
bility insurance policy issued by a com- 
pany authorized to.do business in New 
Jersey. 

B. Bond of a Surety Company.. 

C. Bond with Individual Surety 
Owning Real Estate. State Fee $10. 

D. Money or Collateral in an amount 
determined by the Commissioner and 
held by him to satisfy judgments. 
State Fee $10. 

Upon notice by the Commissioner to 
Clerk of County where surety’s real 
estate is located, a bond becomes: a 
lien against it in favor of any holder 
of a judgment arising from a motor 
vehicle accident. 


COVERAGE REQUIRED 
Property Damage..........s0--s--00+. $ 1,000 
Injury, or death, one person......_ 5,000 
Injury, or death, more than one 

ON oe! ae!) 10,000 

Separate coverage is required for 
each and every registered motor ve- 
hicle. 


LAW AFFECTS OPERATORS AND OWNERS 











Summary of Law Requirements | 

“Driters*and Owners may be required 
to show financial responsibility if they 
violate any of these laws: 


CHAP. 208—LAWS OF "921 


Sect. 7. Requires brake, signaling, an@ light- 
ing equipment; mufflers, mirrors. Regu- 
lates use Of chains. 

Sect.10. Governs drivers’ licenses, examina- | 
tions, permits. | 

Secw* 3h Covers manufacturers’, dealers’, 
comfhrercial vehicles registration; overload- 
ing. 

Sect. 13. Covers number-plates; illegal driv- 
ing. 

Sect. 14. Prohibits operating car without 
owner's consent, racing on roads, leaving 
car with engine running, driving during 
suspension, using other's license, allowing 
unlicensed driver to use car, operating 
under influence of liquor. Requires report- 
ing accidents. 

Sect. 21. Governs operation of commercial 
motor vehicles, trailers, semi-trailers, trac- 
tors. 


CHAP. 281—LAWS OF 1928 
Art. 2. Regulates action after accident; 
parking lights. 
Art. 7. Driving regulations. 


Art. 8. Defines right-of-way, signaling, and 
restrictions upon overtaking other cars. 

Art. 9. Specifies speed limits 

| Art. 10. Stop street regulations. 

Art. 14. Governs starting, turning, hand 
signals, stopping. 


Nore. Art. 6. Parking regulations—does 
not come under provisions of 1929 Law. 
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Holds Its Ground “and 
, § yy "Heavier «Stronger 


Yy, Because it is heaviest, strongest and 
most powerful, the Haiss Snow Loader 
holds its ground. It digs and loads 
when lighter equipment slips and slides 
away. 


























Haiss Snow Loaders are 
equipped with a “‘continuous 
crowding speed’’—a balanced, 
slow feeding speed that elimin- 
ates “charging,” “bucking’’ and 

“jumping. Instead, a con- 
tinuous steady advance gives a 
uniformly high loading speed, 
makes truck spotting the sim- 
plest kind of work and assures 
full loadings with minimum de- 
lay. Capacity: 10-15 cubic 


yards per minute. 


Write tor 


Catalog 
1027" 
fo- da ay/ 


George Haiss Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Park Ave. & 142nd Street, New York City 





Mention Taz Auezican Crty—it helps. 
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THE TAXPAYER’S DOLLAR 


A Monthly Department of Budgeting, Assessment, Taxation, Accounting and Other Phases of Municipal Finance 
Conducted by A. E. BUCK, National Institute of Public Administration, New York 
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Budgeting in Cities of 
New York State 
NHOSE who have followed the devel- 
opment of budgetary methods in 
municipal governments are aware that 
there are often wide variations in prac- 
tice even among cities within the same 
state. This fact is strikingly ‘brought out 
by a compilation of the budgetary pro- 
cedure of 59 of the largest cities in New 
York State which was recently prepared 
by the New York State Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Information. 


Less than half the cities listed in this 
compilation use standard forms in secur- 
ing the expenditure estimates from the 
departments. These estimates are filed 
with various authorities, such as the 
mayor, city manager, director of the 
budget, city clerk, comptroller, commis- 
sioner of accounts, city chamberlain, 
board of estimate, finance committee, and 
common council. They ought, of course, 
in all cases to be filed directly with the 
budget-making authority or his staff 
agency. In several cities the authorities 
who receive the estimates do not have 
power to revise them in the course of 
preparing the budget. Furthermore, they 
are more or less hampered by not having 
the assistance of regular budget staffs, ex- 
cept in eight cities. 

In a number of New York cities the 
budget as submitted to the legislative 
body does not show any comparative in- 
formation on _ previous expenditures. 
Only the requests for appropriations are 
shown, and these are not in very great 
detail. Comparative information on rev- 
enues is also frequently omitted. Some 
cities, notably New York, do not even 
show the anticipated revenues balanced 
against the estimated expenditures. A 
document that sets forth only the esti- 
mated expenditures without relation to 
the probable income of the government is 
not a budget, and it cannot be consid- 
ered such by any stretch of the imagin- 
ation. 

In fewer than half of the New York 
cities are public hearings held on the 
budget while it is in the process of for- 
mulation. Where hearings are held, they 
are usually on the original and unrevised 
estimates rather than on a tentative budg- 
et plan. Criticism can therefore be lev- 
eled only at departmental requests, often 
very much inflated; there are no tenta- 
tive proposals by the budget-making au- 
thority to examine. Hearings at this 
stage are largely valueless unless they 
relate to a tentative plan covering both 
the expenditures and the income of the 
city government. Indeed, they may be 
altogether omitted, being conducted 


more profitably by the legislative body 
after it receives the budget. In some 
New York cities it is the practice to have 
the hearings on the budget held by the 
legislative body or by one of its com- 
mittees. 

The consideration of the budget by the 
legislative body is usually confined to a 
committee of that body. Not all mem- 
bers of the body participate, except in a 
perfunctory manner at the time of voting 
the appropriations. If the committee 
handling the budget does not include all 
members of the city council, then some- 
thing like committee-of-the-whole pro- 
cedure should be adopted in considering 
the budget. Legislative meetings on the 
budget should be open to the public, at 
least to the representatives of the press. 
It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the legislative bodies of more than 
half the New York cities are prohibited 
from increasing the budget as presented 
to them; they may only decrease it, and 
in some cases their action is subject to 
veto by the- mayor. 

Generally speaking, the appropriations 
are made in the same detail as the ex- 
penditure requirements are set out in the 
budget. The result is hundreds or even 
thousands of items—extensive segregation 
of appropriations which tends to tie the 
hands of the administration in carrying 
out the budget and besides adds greatly 
to the work of accounting. Transfers are 
inevitable under this arrangement. The 
best solution now appears to be lump- 
sum appropriations with a system of al- 
lotments based on a definite work pro- 
gram. To this matter we shall again refer 
later. 

Because of the inelasticity of the whole 
scheme of appropriations, many New 
York cities set up contingent appropria- 
tions or “funds,” as they are frequently 
called, to meet emergencies. These ap- 
propriations are generally under the su- 
pervision of the council, although they 
are sometimes placed under the board of 
estimate or the chief fiscal officer. In 
practice they are often used to meet defi- 
ciencies in the current appropriations 
rather than real emergencies. This tends 
to distort the budget picture, or to warp 
the budget plan out of line during the 
fiscal year. And this is not all. The 
council often has the power to appropri- 
ate revenues which may accrue during the 
fiscal year in excess of the original esti- 
mates. This practice permits any surplus 
to be used during the year instead of 
being carried over to help finance the 
budget of the next year. 


In several New York cities certain re- 
ceipts are expended by departments with- 


out being appropriated or without even 
appearing in the budget. Examples of 
these receipts are the moneys taken in 
by water-works, parks, and cemeteries. 
As a matter of fact, few, if any, of the 
city budgets include all the municipal 
receipts and expenditures. Special-assess- 
ment funds are practically always omit- 
ted; so are moneys obtained from the is- 
suance of bonds. The result is that the 
budget of every New York municipality 
may be said to be incomplete in that it 
does not comprehend all the income that 
the government receives and all the ex- 
penditures that it makes. 

In the execution of the budget the pro- 
cedure of New York cities is on the whole 
extremely weak. No attempt is made in 
most instances to balance the revenues 
coming in during the fiscal year with the 
obligations being incurred or the expendi- 
tures being made under the appropria- 
tions. If the anticipated revenues do not 
materialize, a deficit is created by the full 
expenditure of the authorizations. This 
deficit is usually met by the issuance of 
certificates of indebtedness or short-term 
loans to be financed in the budget of the 
next succeeding year. Thus the difficulty 
is pushed over to the next budget, when 
it should be met in carrying out the cur- 
rent one, 

A method of menthly or quarterly 
adjustment as between income and outzo 
should be followed, so that under normal 
conditions the expenditures will not ex- 
ceed the total income of the government 
during the budget period. This presup- 
poses that the income will be carefully 
estimated for each month or quarter of 
the budget year, which can be done on 
the basis of past years’ collections, and 
that the expenditures will be made by 
each department according to a definite 
work program supported by monthly or 
quarterly allotments. Expenditure con- 
trol on the basis of allotments is prac- 
tically unknown to New York cities, al- 
though it is now being successfully em- 
ployed by several cities in other states. 
Rochester is perhaps the only city in New 
York that is attempting to exercise ad- 
ministrative control over the expenditure 
of appropriations by the use of allot- 
ments. The manager of this city has 
initiated the practice of dividing the ap- 
propriations of each department into 
monthly allotments. This is easily done, 
since the appropriations are made on the 
lump-sum basis to each department. 
Monthly reports on the rate of expendi- 
ture are made by the chief fiscal officer 
to the manager, and likewise quarterly 
reports are made to the departmental 
heads 
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Whipping the Blizzards 


Model LH 
Trackson-McCormick-Deering 














ORGING AHEAD through the heavy 
drifts . . . steadily, mile on mile... 
faithfully keeping its trust . . . clearing 
the way for business . . . for fire protection 
. . for the doctor’s urgent call. @ Not 
just the highways—every road in your com- 
munity must be kept open. And no equip- 
ment will do it more thoroughly, more 
quickly or more economically than a good 
snow plow driven by the sure-footed crawlers 
of a Trackson-McCormick-Deering. When 
winter is over this sturdy power unit is 
easily detached from the plow and used with 
one-man graders, scrapers, etc., thus pro- 
viding year-round usefulness. Write for 


full details. 


JTrackson Comp pany 


FULL-CRAWLERS & TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 


518 CLINTON ST. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FULL-CRAWLERS * BULLDOZERS x LOADERS « SHOVELS * CRANES 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz Amzntcan Crrv, 
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Detroit’s Bonded Debt 


HE Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research has recently published an 
analysis of the bonded debt of that city. 
This analysis shows that the total gross 
bonded debt as of June 30, 1929, was 


$262,604,082.40. After deducting $24,013, 
673.91 in the sinking-funds at that time, 


there was left a total net debt of $238,- 
560,408.49. With an estimated population 
of 1,423,000, this would give the city a 
per capita net debt of $167.65. 

In addition to the bonded debt, the 
city had, on June 30, 1989, a special As- 
sessment net debt of $19,836,303.66. This 
debt, however, was fully offset by levies 
made and not yet due ‘on properties bene- 
fited by Jocal improvements. 

The Detroit Bureau estimates that the 
city. goyernment has acquired through 
this indebtedness properties worth in ex- 
cess’ of $750,000,000. These». properties 
consist of a water-supply worth approxi- 
mately $90,000,000; sewers, $100,000,000; 
street railway system, $65,000,000; parks 
and playgrounds, $100,000,000; street 
openings and widenings, $40,000,000; 
lighting system, $20,000,000; schools, $90,- 
000,000; and several smaller items. The 
Bureau goes on to say that it is astonish- 
ing how these huge assets, “so necessary 
to the city’s development, have been 
acquired so quickly, with a considerable 
degree of efficiency, and with scarcely an 
evidence of corruption.” It points out 
that the future needs of Detroit will be 
even greater than those of the past. For 
this reason it urges the budgeting of pub- 
lic improvements over long periods of 
time, a practice which is already being 
followed in several other American cities. 


A New Procedure for Local Im- 
provement Financing in Erie, Pa. 

RECENT bulletin prepared by the 

Erie County Taxpayers’ Association 
contains an interesting discussion of the 
practice which has long prevailed in 
Erie, Pa., in connection with the financing 
of local improvements, particularly pav- 
ing and sewers, and the new procedure 
which has been adopted this year by vir- 
tue of an act of the State Legislature. 
The following excerpts from this bulletin 
set forth the conditions which existed 
under the old methods and the advan- 
tages of the new procedure: 

“It is customary to assess the cost of 
paving and sewers against the abutting 
property owners. These assessments are 
payable in a lump sum or by installments 
over a period of five years. Contractors 
performing the work have been paid with 
bonds, having as security only the bene- 
fited property. Payment was made only 
at the completion of the work and it was 
necessary for the contractor to finance 
himself completely during the construc- 
tion period. These bonds were issued at 
6 per cent, arid were what is known as 
callable bonds; that is, the city could call 
in and pay the principal and interest at 
any time during the life of the bond. 
Interest was payable only when the prin- 
cipal was paid. As the property owner 
paid the installments on the assessments, 
the bonds were called in for payment. 





“The contractor receiving these bonds 
in payment for work completed had, of 
necessity, to sell them in order to obtain 
working capital for further operations 
lt is asserted on good authority that 
these bonds brought between Ce ae d $98 
when sold. Thus the contractor’ at}yally 
reeeived in cash but 92 per cent to 9 per 
cent of his actual bid for the work and 
no payments were made until final com- 
pletion and atceptance of the work. The 
contractor, knowing that he must take a 
discount on the bonds received in pay- 
ment, naturally included this cost in his 
contract price. jIn addition to his loss by 
discount, he presumably also calculated 


the cost of complete financing of the job 


itself in his estimate of costs. It is there- 
fore fair to assume that any contractor 
bidding on this type of ‘city work would 
add not less: than 5 per tent to his esti- 
mated costs for financing expense. 

“These bonds, while theoretically only 
secured by the benefited property, were 
in fact assumed by the city when pay- 
ments were delinquent. The budget for 
1929 carried items for $18,389.36 and 
$5,000 for interest and principal respec- 
tively as payment on these bonds to be 
met by the general revenues of the city. 
In 1928 a total of over $18,500 was ap- 
propriated for the same purpose; in 1927 
over $14,000, and in 1926 over $16,000. 
Simply stated, the city was paying an 
interest rate of 6 per cent on local im- 
provement bonds because it did not 
pledge itselfte. redeem the bonds at ma- 
turity, while at the same time morally 
obligating itself to pay both principal and 
interest. On general city bonds where 
the faith and credit of the entire city was 
security, the rate of interest varied be- 
tween 4 per cent and 4% per cent. 

“Thus improvements, the cost of which 
were assessed against abutting or bene- 
fited property, carried a high construc- 
tion cost for the reason that contractors 
were paid in bonds which had to be dis- 
counted to obtain cash, in addition to 
financing themselves until the acceptance 
of the work, and also because of a high 
rate of interest on the bonds themselves. 
In addition to these two factors, bidding 
on work was limited to those contractors 
who were willing to accept bonds in pay- 
ment for work performed. 

“For some years the Superintendent of 
the Department of Accounts and Finance 
recognized that the procedure described 
above resulted in high costs to the prop- 
erty owners abutting on the improve- 
ments, but because the councilmanic 
bonding power was so near its limit, he 
found it impossible to remedy the situa- 
tion. 


“During the 1929 session of the State 
Legislature, House Bill No. 800 was in- 
troduced. This bill would have changed 
the status of municipal borrowing for 
local improvements in that it would have 
removed all bonds for this type of work 
beyond any limitation. Incidentally, by 
such removal it would have perpetuated 
the old system of high-rate bonds and 
high-priced contracts. It would have 
been impossible to sell a full-faith-and- 
credit city bond under this measure. This 





bill, fostered by the League of Third 
Class Cities, was passed by the Legisla- 
ture, and ultimately vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

“The Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Accounts and Finance opposed 
the passage’ of ‘this bill, and at_his request 
the State Depattment of Internal Affairs 
had twe alternate bills intgoduted. Both 
of fiiege bills had the Gévernor's ap- 
provah and wéfe+padsed “by the Legis- 
lature. These billig made possible the is- 
suance of full-faith-and-creéifte bonds to 
cover the cost of local imprdvemente and 
allow the finance directorsto deduét ftom 
the statement of bonded “indebtedness of 
the city the estimated amount of assess- 
ments to be levied. The city is thus al- 
lowed to treat uncollected special assess- 
ments as assets on its debt statement. ... 

“Under the provisions of the newly 
enacted laws, the city is now marketing a 
4% per cent serial coupon bond to pay 
the cost of local improvements. Interest 
on these bonds is payable semi-annually 
and maturities are payable approximate- 
ly as assessments become due and pay- 
able from the benefited property owners. 

“The first sale of bonds, for $173,000, 
under the newly adopted procedure was 
held in July. These bonds were bought 
in by the city sinking-fund at a 4'%-per- 
cent interest rate. There were no other 
bidders. Early in August a second sale 
was held, for $79,000, and was disposed 
of to one of the local banks at 4% per 
cent. 

“On these two issues alone savings in 
interest to the amount of over $11,000 
will acerue to the property owners con- 
cerned. In addition to the savings, even 
greater reductions in costs are evident 
in the contract prices bid on the work 
covered by these bonds.” t 
Cincinnati Authorities 
Report Accomplishments 

HE authorities of Cincinnati report 

the accomplishments of the city gov- 
ernment during 1928 in a 198-page book 
entitled “Municipal Activities.” An at- 
tempt has been made in this book to pre- 
sent the city’s work in the most striking 
manner, illustrations, diagrams, maps, 
charts, and contrasting type faces being 
employed to this end. In a large meas- 
ure the report attains its purpose. 

Of particular interest to us is the part 
of the report dealing with the fiscal end 
of the city’s work. The complete reor- 
ganization of the financial procedure of 
the city is regarded as being one of the 
major accomplishments of the year. This 
included the reorganization of the pur- 
chasing department. The present system 
of centralized purchasing is declared to 
have saved $253,000 during the year, cash 
discounts on purchases amounting to 


$14,500. The number of applicants for 
city positions increased 60 per cent and 
provisional appointments were reduced 


from 381 in 1926 to 218 in 1928. The 
city received $323,801 in interest on its 
daily balances. The realignment of func- 
tions between the auditor and treasurer 
resulted in a payroll saving of $9,327. A 
complete change was made in the system 
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Ruts ruin roads 
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with full-width snow-removal 


Prices—f. o. b. Peoria, Illinois 
TEN. .. $1125 TWENTY. $1975 
FIFTEEN . $1500 THIRTY . $2475 
SIXTY . . $4300 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS and 
SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U. S. A. 


Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 
(There is a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


c{ “Caterpillar” Tractors furnish surging CATERPILIAR 


TRACTOR 


Why not remember to mention Taz Amezatcan Crrv? 


power and sure traction for the job. 
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of collecting licenses and occupational 
taxes. The tax for all city purposes, in- 
cluding sinking-fund, was reduced from 
10.36 to 940 per thousand. There was 
a decrease in the total bonds outstanding 
of $172,331.96. The cash balance in the 
treasury on December 31, 1928, was §$7.- 
418,672.25. Finally, the city staged a mu- 
nicipal budget exhibit which was visited 
by over 70,000 persons. 


Payment of Mandamuses 
in Philadelphia 
HE Philadelphia Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research is of the opinion that a 
much-needed improvement in that city’s 
finances is the payment of all man- 
damuses as soon as they are presented. 
It is asserted that this procedure would 
save the city—ultimately the taxpayers— 
substantial amounts of interest and would 
also tend to improve the fiscal methods 
of the government. 

A mandamus is defined as “a writ is- 
sued by a court directing the city treas- 
urer to pay a specified sum of money to 
a specified person, firm, corporation, ete., 
in settlement of a judgment obtained 
against the city.” It is a first lien on the 
city’s unappropriated assets, and as such 
the treasurer is required to pay the 
amount of it, together with interest and 
certain costs, out of whatever unappro- 
priated money he may have in his pos- 


session. It seems, however that man- 
damuses are rarely paid upon their first 
presentation, but are generally laid over 
to be paid the following year. This re- 
sults in a loss to the city, since interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent a year accrues 
on each mandamus from the time it is 
first presented until it is actually paid 
This loss in interest is a substantial 
amount, as the mandamuses issued yearly 
amount to from two to five million dollars 

The Bureau thinks that the delay in 

paying mandamuses is the “outgrowth of 
habit, custom, or thoughtlessness regard- 
ing the effects of the practice.” It ob- 
serves further that “deferring payment of 
mandamuses is a convenient form of bor- 
rowing—a kind of forced loan. 
Forcing claims to be presented via the 
mandamus route enables the city to 
spend money beyond its legal limit, and, 
in the case of mandamuses for land con- 
demnations and other capital outlays, it 
enables the city to pay considerable 
amounts of interest out of the proceeds 
of long-term bonds that should be paid 
out of taxes.” This practice, the Bu- 
reau maintains, is contrary to the provi- 
sions of the city charter. 

It is suggested that the “mandamus 
evil” be met by including enough money 
in the annual appropriations to take care 
of the mandamuses which are likely to 
occur during the budget year and that the 


city treasurer then pay each mandamus 
upon its first presentation. 


Belated Financial Reporting 


HE city of Toledo, Ohio, published 

on September 4, as a supplement to 
the City Journal, the financial report of 
the government for 1928. This report, 
therefore, appeared more than eight 
months after the fiscal year had ended. 
At this belated date, its value would ap- 
pear to be largely historical; perhaps the 
idministration might use some of the fig- 
ures in the budget for 1930, but that is all 


Toledo is not alone in producing its 
innual financial report several months 
after the fiscal year has ended. Many 
other municipalities of the country do the 
same thing. Some are more than a year 
late Such reporting does little more 
than add to the heavy consumption of 
paper and printer’s ink 
cial reports should appear immediately 


Annual finan- 


within a month or two at the latest 
after the close of the period to which they 
relate. The accounting methods in every 
city government should be such that the 
information for the fiscal period can be 
expeditiously brought together. 

Eprroaiat. Nore.—Readers of this department will 
be interested to know of the publication of Mr 


Buck's “Public Budgeting,’ which is reviewed at 
poge 177 


Effect of Street Widening on Traffic Flow 


TRAFFIC flow ten times as great as 

that of 1927 on Olive Street, St. 
Louis, following the widening of thai 
thoroughfare to 100 feet, was reported by 
Reyburn Hoffman, City Traffic Engineer 
of the Missouri metropolis, in an address 
on October 4 at the National Safety 
Congress in Chicago. 


Introducing his subject, “Reasons and 
Methods for Making Traffic Counts,” Mr. 
Hoffman said: 


“Street traffic is the life-blood of a city. 
The city’s pulse can best be watched by 
checking periodically the flow of traffic 
In what better manner can we reduce 
congestion and prevent hardening of the 
arteries than by keeping close check on 
the movement of this life-blood? 


“Because vehicular traffic is fluid and 
is in large measure a result of habit, it is 
always susceptible to influences which 
change its volume, its periods of flow and 
in many cases its routes. The reconstruc- 
tion of a street, the widening of a road- 
way or the elimination of a jog will change 
completely the habits of thousands of 
drivers. It is essential, therefore, that the 
counting of traffic should be a continuous 
affair, if we are to keep our fingers on 
the traffic pulse.” 


The speaker then outlined the traffic 
survey methods of St. Louis, and illus- 
trated their practical value: 


“We had the opportunity to make some 
interesting before and after counts on 
Olive Street, which was opened a year 
ago as a 100-foot thoroughfare with a 76- 


foot roadway, having been widened from 
a 60-foot street with a 36-foot roadway 
with double car tracks. 


“The original count of 1927 showed 
1,600 vehicles per 1ll-hour day. At a 
period when the new car tracks had been 
laid and paved, there was available a free 
lane in each direction, and the volume in- 
creased to 5,000 per day. After the street 
was completed, 13,000 vehicles used the 
street each day, and the most recent 
check shows around 16,000, or ten times 
the original flow. 


“While making these counts we also 
checked the adjacent parallel streets, both 
north and south, leading into the busi- 
ness district, with some interesting re- 
sults. 

“The street most seriously affected was 
Locust Street. This street showed a de- 
crease of 26.5 per cent. This can be ex- 
plained by the fact that Locust is con- 
nected to Olive via ua cut-off one block 
east of its western terminus, a dead end 
Most of the Locust traffic originated at 
its intersection with Olive, hence, when 
Olive was opened, the easiest way was to 
use Olive Street. 

“The two adjoining streets to the south 
showed about 5 per cent decreases, while 
the third one south remained about uni- 
form. The remainder of the increase in 
Olive Street comprises additional traffic 
encouraged by the new thoroughfare, and 
those vehicles which ordinarily entered 
from the north or south but which now 
avail themselves of this new entry into 
the business district. 


“Without discussing these streets in 
further detail—the object of this is to 
show the value of making before and 
after counts. 

“Then, too, this information has been 
used in the timing and regulation of traf- 
fic under our new signal system for Olive 
Street. In this connection we have made 
counts of cross-traffic volumes, of the time 
it takes various types of vehicles and also 
pedestrians to cross this 76-foot roadway. 
The times for different crossings [signals 
not yet installed] are as follows 


Seconds 


Pedestrian 14.3 
Passenger autos 6.1 
Light trucks 6.5 
Heavy trucks 9.2 
Street cars 10.7 


“In another instance we 1 


rade i special 
count to see the effects of extending the 
paving on an important street. This is at 
the intersection of Twelfth Boulevard and 
Russell Boulevard. The paving of Twelfth 
originally ended here, which resulted in 
both left and right turns which we knew 
were avoiding the unpaved street. Counts 
were made before and a year later to the 
week, during which time the street had 
been paved. The results are interesting 
Traffic increased from 458 to 2,562 vehicles, 
or 457 per cent. These volumes are not 
particularly imposing, but the increase un- 
questionably indicated to us that a pro- 
posed cut-off one half-mile south was 
justified; in fact, that it should be pushed 
to early completion. 

“Similar study counts have been made 
at other places throughout the city, each 
one developing valuable facts.” 
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Grandfather Had 
Long White Whiskers 


and the sense to use the 
best tools he could get. 


But the best of grandfather’s brooms and shovels couldn't do your job 
cleaning the streets of snow from curb to curb 
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The NELSON SNOW LOADER 


for High-Speed Snow Removal 


does with gas what human labor cannot do 
It is the best tool for the job that you can get. 


Tread in the old boy’s footsteps. 
Show as much sense as he did 
and at least ask us about it, 
what it costs and what it will do. 


The N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, Inc. 
822 Bloomfield Avenue Passaic, N. J. 








it does not pay to shovel by hand when one Nelson does 
re) 


the work 
RK K. \of a hundred 
men 


Mention Tue American City—it helps. 
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Author of “The Law of 
City Planning and Zoning” 





FRANK'S. WILLIAMS ZONING and PLANNING 


NOTES 


Prom Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 











Recent Zoning Ordinances 
Hassrouck Heicuts, N. J—May, 1929. 
Morris Piarns, N. J—May 28, 1929. 
Princeton, N. J—July 16, 1929. 
GreensurcH, N. Y—July, 1929. 
Oyster Bay, N. Y.—September, 1929. 
CLevELAND, Oxn10.—May 6, 1929. 
Datias, Texas —September, 1929. 


Extracting Ore, Rock, etc., in a 
Residential District 

CatirorniA—Marblehead Land Co. and 
Standard Oil Co. of California v. City of 
Los Angeles, United States District Court 
for the Southern District of California, 
Central Division, September 6, 1929. The 
plaintiffs had heretofore been engaged in 
extracting oil in the area in question in 
accordance with an ordinance allowing 
them so to do. A later ordinance created 
the area a residential district in which 
such extraction was forbidden. There was 
evidence tending to show that the land 
was worth more for oil than residence. 
Before the change in ordinance, conditions 
had changed, making oil extraction in the 
area more disadvantageous to residential 
use of it. Held that the new ordinance 
was valid, and the decree should be 
against the plaintiffs. 

Catirorni1—People v. Hawley, 279 
Pac. 136. An ordinance prohibiting the 
excavation of rock, sand and gravel in 
a residential district established by a 
zoning ordinance is void as an unreason- 
able restraint on the use by defendant 
of its property and an unwarranted in- 
terference with the right of defendant to 
carry on a lawful business, in view of the 
trial court’s finding that to permit de- 
fendant to continue its excavation opera- 
tions subject to conditions imposed would 
not result in any substantial injury to 
adjoining property or persons residing on 
or owning such property. 

The business of excavating rock and 
gravel by the owner upon lands belong- 
ing to him is a lawful and useful occu- 
pation and cannot be prohibited except 
in cases where the enactment of such 
legislation may be found necessary for 
the protection of the legal rights of others. 


Approval of Map of Subdivision as a 
Dedication 
Cauirornia—Wallner v. Barry et al, 
279 Pac. 148. A city approving a map 
of a proposed subdivision did not accept 
dedication of streets shown thereon and 
thus assume liability for their imperfect 

construction. 


“Filling Station” Includes Necessary 
Approaches 
Connecticut—City of New Britain v. 
Kilbourne, 147 Atl. 124. Suitable ap- 
proaches and exits at substantially the 


level of the street are a part of a gas 
filling station; and where within three 
months of the issuance of the permit the 
permittee had expended $4,500 in cover- 
ing a brook with a culvert and filling in 
and grading land to furnish a stitable 
site for the station and abating unsani- 
tary and unsightly conditions the neces- 
sity of which city officials knew at the 
time the permit was issued and had 
completed the station within one year, 
he is protected by the provision in the 
zoning ordinance that it does not require 
“any change in the plans, construction 
or designated use of any building for 
which a permit shall have heretofore been 
lawfully and finally issued; provided that 
construction shall begin within three 
months from the date of issuance of such 
permit and that the building be com- 
pleted in its entirety within one year 
from the date of the enactment of this 
ordinance.” 


Gasoline Stations Within 200 Feet of 
Church 
Mary.tanp.—City of Vincennes, Ind. v. 
Maryland Refining Co., 33 Fed. (2d) 427. 
A city ordinance prohibiting drive-in 
gasoline stations within 200 feet of any 
church or school is invalid because of 
discrimination in favor of curb stations, 
to which it does not apply; there being 
no reasonable basis of classification as 
between drive-in stations and curb sta- 

tions. 


Board of Appeals—Reopening Decision 
—New Facts 

New YorkK—Matter of Donegan v. 
Walsh, Supreme Court, Bronx County, 
reported in New York Law Journal 
September 20, 1929. The owner of the 
property in question applied to the Board 
for a variation of the zoning resolution 
to permit him in its discretion to locate 
a Six Or more car garage in a business 
district, on the ground of unnecessary 
hardship. The application was denied. 
Later a rehearing was granted to allow 
him to file consents of the owners of 80 per 
cent or more of the property affected. 
The permit was thereupon granted upon 
proof that such consents had been ‘filed. 
The zoning resolution allows the Board 
to grant a permit upon such filing. Held 
that the Board had acted properly, these 
permits constituting new facts. 


Excess Condemnation 

On1to—City of Cincinnati v. Vester, 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the United 
States, 33 Fed. (2d) 242. Appeal from 
a decision in the District Court, already 
reviewed in this department. In the 
lower court it was found that the purpose 
of the “excess” condemnation was a re- 


sale of the land at a profit, so as to 
recoup a part of the cost of the principal 
improvement. The upper court sus- 
tains the finding and holds, as did the 
lower court, that, while so-called excess 
condemnation for the purposes set forth 
in the Ohio constitutional amendment 
may, in a proper case, be valid, that 
amendment does not authorize excess 
taking for profit, and such a taking is 
contrary to the Federal Constitution. 


Junk-Yard in Residential District 

Oxn10.—Weisbahn v. Kemper, 167 N. E. 
468. The operation of a junk-yard on a 
large scale in an exclusively residential 
district, together with the incessant noise 
and dirt incident thereto, though a lawful 
business, is a nuisance subject to abate- 
ment. 


Regulation of Outdoor Advertising in 
England 

An editorial in the New York Law Jour- 
nal of September 14, 1929, gives a quota- 
tion from the Law Journal, London, of 
July 13, 1929, reviewing and commenting 
at length upon the history of the regula- 
tion of billboards and other unsightly out- 
door advertising in England. 


Location of Hospitals 

* Gordon Whitnall, Director of the City 
Planning Commission of Los Angeles, 
Calif., delivered an address on zoning at 
a meeting of the Association of City 
Planners of Los Angeles County, Septem- 
ber 14, 1929, which is of general interest 
and value. It calls attention to the fact 
that zoning is established in principle in 
this country, and that it is now our task, 
if it is to prove useful and to continue to 
be upheld by the courts, to apply that 
principle intelligently and justly. He il- 
lustrates this pertinent statement by com- 
ments on the location of hospitals and 
other humane institutions, and shows how 
proper regional zoning may reach such re- 
sults. 


Planning Law of New York State 

“New York City Planning Law ts Gel- 
ting Results” is the title of an address de- 
livered on September 26, 1929, by George 
B. Ford of the Technical Advisory Cor- 
poration of New York before the New 
Jersey State League of Municipalities. 
The choice of the subject would seem to 
be due to the fact that in all probability 
a planning law for New Jersey modeled 
upon the New York law will be introduced 
at the next session of the New Jersey Leg- 
islature, and receive a very considerable 
support. The New York law is making 


rapid progress in New York State. Mr. 
Ford reviews that progress in his address, 
and predicts an equal success for a simi- 
lar law in New Jersey. 
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The next step.. oads wide enough 











The Gaull Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
St. Louis Minneapolis Boston 
Detroit Cleveland Birmingham 
Buffalo Kansas City Columbus 
Providence Syracuse Milwaukee 
Baltimore Toledo Cincinnati 
Lebanon Youngstown Rochester 
Bethlehem 


In Canada: 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Led. 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 





HE hundreds of thousands of miles of busy highways which 
need widening and rejuvenating constitute America’s most 
pressing highway problem. 

Wider pavements are much safer. And much more economical, 
not only because they accommodate more traffic but also because the 
traffic is distributed more evenly and wear is lessened. A 40-foot road 
will have more than twice the capacity of a 20-foot road—3,000 as 
against 1,400 vehicles per hour. 

In any widening or rejuvenating project Tarvia is bound to play 
an important part. With Tarvia, old narrow roads can easily be 
transformed into durable, easy-riding, traffic-safe highways with a 
minimum of inconvenience to the traveling public—and at only a 
fraction of the cost of new construction. 


The Tarvia field man will gladly give you further details. "Phone, 
wire or write our nearest office. 


arvia RE-[TREAD” 


TRADE MARK REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 





ring November we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City 
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THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 











City Held Liable for Injury to Prop- 
erty Caused by Bursting of Water Main. 
—In the case of Capitol Trust Co. vs. City 
of Schenectady, 231 N. Y. Supp. 119, the 


New York Supreme Court for Schenec-. 


tady County held that the city was liable 
for flooding of private premises through 
bursting of a water main. A sewer con- 
struction company which had excavated 
near the place where the break occurred 
was exonerated as not being at fault. The 
outstanding parts of the opinion read 
as follows: 

“The right reserved by the city in its 
contract with the Johnson Corporation 
{the sewer contractor] to supervise .and 
inspect the work for the purpose of seeing 
that it conformed to the contract does not, 
of course, make the municipality respon- 
sible for the contractor’s negligence. Un- 
der the circumstances disclosed here, the 
contractor was not the servant or agent 
of the city, even though the latter reserved 
the right to change, supervise and inspect 
to the extent necessary to produce the 
results intended. After a careful review 
of the evidence, it seems to me that there 
is no proof that the defendant 
corporation [the contractor] was negli- 
gent in any respect which resulted in the 
breaking of the main.” 

As to the city’s liability, the opinion 
says: 

“The mere fact that plaintiffs sustained 
damages by flooding from the city’s mains 
does not alone justify a recovery. A mu- 
nicipal corporation does not insure its 
citizens against damages from works of 
its construction. Its obligation and duty 
in this respect are to be measured by the 
exercise of reasonable care and vigilance. 
Liability can only be predicated upon its 
neglect or misconduct. Here, however, the 
plaintiffs have been damaged without any 
fault on their part, and it is unquestion- 
ably a difficult thing for them to furnish 
evidence as to the precise cause of the 
break, and consequently they are entitled 
to the most favorable inferences which are 
fairly deducible from the testimony given 
in their behalf. It is common knowledge 
that city water mains do not break, if 
properly constructed, unless for some ex- 
ceptional cause which may or may not be 
attributable to negligence. It may 
be that in this instance several concurring 
causes produced the result. 

“Here, the evidence is meager and it 
is not an easy matter to say just what 
caused the rupture. The Y varied 
in thickness from % of an inch to 1% 
inches, and the initial point of the frac- 
ture was at the thinnest place in the pipe 
where the connection of the casting only 
equalled 1% bells. This variation, gen- 
erally speaking, is more than is found in 
a standard casting. As a result the cast- 





ing was deficient in strength in several 
particulars. It is also quite obvious that 
this main was subjected to considerably 
more pressure than was originally con- 
templated. The evidence also shows that 
the Y connection was improperly and care- 
lessly supported. When the excavation 
was made it was apparent that the pipe 
was leaky and defective and the city had 
ample notice thereof. It failed to remedy 
this condition, although it made several 
vain attempts to do so. It seems to me 
that it is not an unreasonable inference 
that the city’s employees were also negli- 
gent in the manner in which they at- 
tempted to caulk the joint.” 





Indexes to Legal Decisions 

The items appearing in this 
Department each month are 
classified by subjects in THE 
Municipat INpEx. The 1928 
edition of the INDEX, on pages 
110 to 115, covers the legal 
items published during 1924 
to 1927 inclusive, and pages 
94 to 97 of the 1929 Inpex list 


the items for last year. 
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Road Culverts Installed Not Subject 
to Replevy Although Not Paid For.— 
Defendant county contracted for road cul- 
verts, in violation of a constitutional pro- 
hibition against becoming indebted be- 
yond current revenues. Being unable to 
collect the price, the culvert company sued 
to replevy the culverts, but lost the suit. 
The Arkansas Supreme Court said (Dixie 
Culvert Manufacturing Co. vs. Perry, 12 
S. W. 2d, 10): 

“It affirmatively appears that the cul- 
verts have been placed in the roads of the 
eounty and have become a part thereof 
They have therefore ceased to be personal 
property, and an action in replevin will 
not lie for their possession.” 

Concerning the constitutional provision, 
the opinion has to say: 

“This amendment imposes upon one 
who makes a contract with a county, city, 
or incorporated town the penalty of losing 
the value of the article sold in violation 
of its inhibitions, and imposes upon any 
officer who issues a warrant or certificate of 
indebtedness in violation of its inhibitions 
a heavy fine, with the penalty of loss of 
office. No right to recover the culverts 
could, therefore, be asserted if they had 
not ceased to be personal property, be- 
cause a violation of this constitutional 
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amendment must be shown in the asser- 
tion of that right.” 


County Held Not to Have Preferred 
Claim Against Insolvent Bank.—In the 
ease of City National Bank vs. Eastland 
County, 12 S. W. 2d, 662, decided by the 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals, question 
was raised, among other questions, 
whether the county had a preferred claim 
against an insolvent bank. The county 
contended that the contract under which 
its deposits were made in the bank im- 
pressed a trust character upon the funds. 
But the Court of Civil Appeals said: 

“This presents the question of whether 
the obligation of the bank was literally to 
keep in’hand at all times sufficient cash to 
pay the county the full amount of its de- 
posit. The particular condition of the 
bond, upon which it is claimed that this 
duty rested upon the bank, reads as fol- 
lows: ‘That all funds of the county shall 
be faithfully kept by said depository and 
eccounted for according to law.’ 

“This condition must be construed in 
the light of the intent of the parties and 
the purpose of the depository contract. 
Were the contract one of bailment, this 
theory might be upheld, but, since the 
contract was one for bank deposits, the 
relation between the parties created by 
the transactions was that of debtor and 
creditor. The money, when deposited, be- 
came the property of the bank, and its ob- 
ligation to pay interest to the depository 
on daily balances negatives, within itself, 
anv obligation to keep the funds of the 
depositor on hand in actual cash at all 
times. To hold otherwise would deprive 
counties from procuring interest on their 
funds and bring about a condition neces- 
sitating their paying depositories for their 
services in safe-keeping the funds as 
bailees or trustees. Liability cannot be 
predicated against the bank and its cor- 
porate sureties on this theory.” 


Legal Newspaper Held Qualified to 
Publish Ordinances, as Being a “News- 
paper”—Provision for Recording Ordi- 
nances Not Mandatory.—A daily pe- 
riodical devoted to court news, legal no- 
tices and proceedings, etc., is a “news- 
paper,” within the meaning of a charter 
requirement for publishing ordinances in 
a daily newspaper, according to the view 
adopted by the Michigan Supreme Court 
in the case of Red Star Motor Drivers’ 
Association vs. City of Detroit, 221 N. W. 
622. 

In the same case it was decided that 
if the charter of defendant city provided 
for recording of ordinances by the clerk, 
the provision was directory and not man- 
datory; hence, non-compliance would not 


be fatal to the validity of an ordinance. 





























Master Construction 


Glass-Overs for Sludge Beds 





Glassing over the Sprinkling Filters is a comparatively 
recent development. This one, of Lord & Burnham 


Master Construction, located 


at Totowa, N. J., is 


accredited with being among the first 


Decreasing Odors 


And Increasing Drying Efficiency 


of Sludge Beds and Sprinkling Filters 


] Y glassing over Sludge Beds and 

Sprinkling Filters, a perfect con- 
trol of odor release is made possible. 
Odors that are highly objectionable 
when released as rapidly as developed, 
are rendered inoffensive when re- 
leased under proper control as to 
time and amount. In this way, a most 
objectionable feature of a sewage dis- 
posal plant, is minimized. 


In the case of sludge drying beds, a 
greater drying efficiency is also se- 
cured, the average outdoor drying in 
the vicinity of New York City, being 





around seven dryings per season. In 
some of our Glass-Overs, this has been 
raised from 14 to 25 dryings, 20 being 
a generally accepted average. 


The Plant illustrated is at Totowa, 
N. J., and is a particularly interesting 
one in that it has two Glass-Overs, one 
of which houses a sprinkling filter, 
and one the sludge bed. 


Glad to send you full particulars as 
furnished to us by Mr. Chas. H. 
Capin, Jr. who is the Sanitary En- 
gineer in charge. 








&. Furnham@. 


Sludge Bed Glass-Overs 


Graybar Building 208 So. LaSalle St. 


Harbor Com. Bldg. 


New York Chicago Toronto 


Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Irvington, Denver, 


Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Greensboro, St. 


Montreal, St. Catharines. 
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City Held Not Liable for Sewer Con- 
‘tractor’s Failure to Safeguard Private 
Property Against Subsidence.—Where 
subsidence of parts of lots adjacent to a 
street was caused by failure of a sewer 
contractor to erect proper braces, as re- 
quired by specifications, and not through 
inherent fault of the city’s plan for a 
sewer, the city was not liable, held the 
California District Court of Appeal in the 
ease of Kaufman vs. Tomich, 272 Pac. 
1082. The Court said: 

“T think the damage to plaintiff's prop- 
erty was caused by the negligence of the 
contractor in failing to carry out faith- 
fully the specifications and not by the 
public work as planned, specified and con- 
templated. It could have been executed 
without harm to plaintiff, if proper care 
was used by the contractor; and so it was 
not to public work, but the manner of 
executing that public work by the con- 
tractor, which damaged the plaintiff. Al- 
though the specifications called for brac- 
ing, yet, quoting from respondent’s brief, 
“it clearly appears that no bracing or pro- 
tection of plaintiff’s wall was taken until 
after the damage had occurred.’ In the 
authorities relied upon by respondent for 
upholding the liability of the munici- 
pality, the damage resulted from the very 
nature of the improvement as planned. 


“The public work planned and ordered 
was to open and close the street, again 
restoring it to its former state in good 
order. The work as planned, then, would 
do no harm to plaintiff; but the city is 
held liable by the judgment, because the 
work as located and aligned was inherent- 
ly dangerous—inherently wrong and of 
such a nature as was likely to damage and 
injure plaintiff's property. If the judg- 
ment is correct, then the municipality is 
responsible at all events for damages 
caused by the contractor if the work 
planned is dangerous, but not if the work 
is not dangerous inherently. No such dis- 
tinction has been drawn in the authori- 
ties between dangerous work and safe 
work. The amount of danger only deter- 
mines the amount of care required in 
executing the work.” 


A City Held Not Empowered to 
Award a Contract to a Lowest-Bidder 
Corporation of Another State Not Li- 
censed Locally.—In the case of Flinn vs. 
Gillen, 10 S. W. 2d, 923, the Missouri 
Supreme Court adjudged to be void tax 
bills issued by the city of Excelsior Springs 
for street paving, on the sole ground that 
the contractor to which they were issued 
was a non-resident corporation that had 
not complied with the conditions under 
which the laws of Missouri permit such 
corporations to engage in local business. 
And it was decided that plaintiff, as as- 
signee of the tax bills, could claim no bet- 
ter rights than the contractor, although 
the assignment was taken without knowl- 
edge that the company had not secured 
the necessary permit to do business in 
Missouri. Part of the long opinion of the 
Supreme Court reads: 

“If this argument [plaintiff's unsuccess- 
ful contention] be given its necessary and 
ultimate effect, it means that if a foreign 


corporation, not licensed to do business 
in this state, is found to be the lowest 
bidder for the construction of a public 
improvement and also the best bidder in 
the sense of resources and facilities for 
performance of the work to be done, then 
the duty is laid upon the city council of 
awarding the contract to such foreign cor- 
poration, although it is without legal au- 
thority to transact the business involved in 
the construction of the improvement 
called for by the contract. 


“Allied to the foregoing is the further 
contention that the statutory require- 
ments, to be complied with by the foreign 
corporation as a condition precedent to its 
right and authority to do business in the 
state, do not apply to contracts made by 
the state or by one of its governmental 
agencies. The ultimate and necessary ef- 
fect of this argument would be that, be- 
cause the city is a governmental agency, 
it may, in entering into a contract with a 
foreign corporation, disregard the ques- 
tion whether such corporation has been 
authorized by the state to do the busi- 
ness of the kind contemplated, and it 
would follow, on the same ground, that 
such foreign corporation, because its con- 
tract is made with a municipality, and the 
business to be done thereunder is for a 
municipality, for that reason, is not re- 
quired to comply with the statutory re- 
quirements, in order that its contract may 
be valid and enforceable.” 


Property Owner Held to Have Pre- 
maturely Complained Against a Paving 
Contract.—An opinion of the Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals draws a vital distinction 
between the right of a court to cancel an 
ordinance and to enjoin enforcement of a 
void ordinance, and between the right of 
a taxpayer to compel cancellation of a 
paving contract and to enjoin issuance of 
tax certificates against his property under 
such contract. (Tabb vs. City of Mt. 
‘Pleasant, 12 S. W. 2d, 831.) 

Plaintiff sued to annul paving ordinances 
and a paving contract, but the court held 
that the suit was properly dismissed for 
the following stated reasons: 

“We do not think the court below erred 
when he refused to render judgment an- 
nulling the ordinances on the ground that 
they constituted a cloud on appellant’: 
title to the land he owned . . . abut- 
ting on one of the streets. A court in a 
proper case has a right to treat an ordi- 
nance by a city or town as void and to 
enjoin the enforcement thereof, but it is 
without power to cancel such an or- 
dinance. In this case, if the or- 
dinances were invalid so far as they pur- 
ported to affect appellant’s right, the fact 
might have furnished a sufficient ground 
for enjoining the issuance against him of 
the certificate covering a part of the cost 
of the paving, and for enjoining the is- 
suance of the warrants provided for in the 
ordinances, but this suit was not for that 
kind of relief. His petition contained a 
prayer for general relief, but did not con- 
tain a prayer for relief by injunction. It 
is held that in the absence of such a prayer 
a plaintiff js not entitled to such relief. 


“Nor do we think the court below erred 
when he refused to cancel and annul the 
contract between the city and Crigler. The 
mere existence of that contract did not 
affect any right possessed by appellant. 
The contract cau never affect any right 
of his unless and until either the certificate 
to be issued against him, hereinbefore re- 
ferred to, or one or more of the warrants 
provided for, has been in fact issued. If 
neither is ever issued no right of his will 
be prejudiced.” 


City Constructing Drain for So'e 
Benefit of Assessed Lands Held Not 
Liable for Failing to Properly Maintain 
It.—The question presented to the In- 
diana Appellate Court in the case of City 
of Logansport vs. Cotner, 163 N. E. 277, 
and that tribunal’s decision, appear in 
the following extract from the opinion: 

“The main question presented by the 
record invites decision of the question 
whether cities and towns in Indiana are 
obligated to keep drains in repair and 
free from obstruction, where the same 
have been constructed under the authority 
of the municipality exclusively as surface 
water drains, and not constructed for pub- 
lic sewers for sanitary purposes. 


“It is to be kept in mind . . . that 
the drain in question was constructed for 
the purpose of draining surface water, that 
it was paid for exclusively by property 
owners, beneficially affected thereby, and 
that appellant [the city] paid no part 
thereof for the benefit of the public. It 
simply exercised its governmental and 
discretionary powers under the statute, 
and, on the petition of those whose lands 
were to be benefited thereby, constructed 
the surface water drain, and when, in the 
further exercise of its governmental 
power, it heard the question of benefits 
and damages growing out of such con- 
struction, and fixed the amount of the 
same, it had completely performed the 
duties which it had assumed. It was not 
compelled to exercise such powers, nor 
was it compelled to continue the exercise 
thereof by supervising the operation of 
the drain. In Finley v. City of Kendall- 
ville; 45 Ind. App. 430, 90 N. E. 1036, 
this court, speaking by Myers, C. J., now 
of the Supreme Court, held that the ex- 
ercise of a city’s power to establish a 
drain for carrying off surface water was 
discretionary, and the right to abolish or 
discontinue the maintenance thereof must 
also be regarded as discretionary, where, 
by so doing, the adjoining proprietor was 
left in no worse condition than before the 
construction of the drain.” 


Basket-ball Suits Held Not “School 
Supplies,” for Which Municipal Funds 
Might Be Expended.—A Massachusetts 
statute authorized defendant city to ex- 
pend municipal funds for “school sup- 
plies” to be lent to public school pupils, 
and for equipment for play and games 
on the school grounds. In the case of 
Brine vs. City of Cambridge, 164 N. E. 
619, the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court decided that these statutes did not 
authorize purchase of basket-ball uni- 
forms to be lent to players on school 
teams. 
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Power distribution lines through thickly populated districts, built 
with Weltrus Steel Poles in accord with the best engineering practice, 
assure surplus strength for all load conditions and offer economy fea- 
tures in both installation and maintenance. The cost is directly com- 
parable with that for temporary, hazardous construction. 


Truscon Engineers welcome the opportunity to place before 
you complete data on Weltrus Poles, without obligation. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
Transmission Dereceneal Division SS 


you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American Crry. 


























MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices when mentioned do not include postage unless so stated. Pamphlets, 
reports and free publications should be ordered direct from addresses given. 

















Public Budgeting.—By A. E. Buck, National 
Institute of Public Administration. Harper 
& Bros., New York. 1929. 612 pp. $6.00 

During the comparatively recent development 
of the budget system in the United States, vari- 
ous books dealing to some extent with budgets 
have appeared, with several of which the au 
thor of the current volume has been concerned; 
but this is the most comprehensive and gener- 
ally useful, and Mr. Buck's extensive and in- 
timate acquaintance with the subject, in de- 
tailed application as well as in general theory, 
and his proven ability in its presentation end 
interpretation, make him the appropriate au- 
thor par excellence. The book deals not only 
with the history and philosophy of public 
budgets—national, state and local—and the 
manner of their preparation, but also with 
their execution, going into the matters of or- 
ganization and procedure for this purpose. 

Furthermore, it is not merely a recounting 
of past development and present practice; the 
merits of the various methods are weighed, 
possible future trends are critically discussed, 
and what is deemed to be the best manner of 
handling the problems of budgeting, in the 
light of the author's broad knowledge, is pre- 
sented in sufficient detail to make the book a 
valuable advisory handbook for administrators 
—municipal and county as well as state and 
national. 


1929 Supplement, an Analysis of Popula- 
tion Data by Census Tracts with Location In- 
dex, Cleveland and Vicinity.—With the original 
Analysis, as prepared and published by Howard 
Whipple Green, A.B., B.S., Chief of Statistics 
and Research, and Secretary of the Cleveland 
Health Council, in 1927. Maps. 16 pp. quarto, 
paper-bound, and 53 pp. cloth-bound, $10. 
Special discounts to educators and social agen- 


cies. i 
“The cities of the country having an ade- 


quate fact basis for thinking and planning 
about population problems can be counted on 
the thambs of two hands,’’ says Leonard P. 
Ayres, in a foreword to the Analysis volume, 
adding that among the great cities, New York 
alone for several years knew where New 
Yorkers lived, and how rapidly they moved 
from place to place, until Mr. Green made 
similar valuable information available about 
Cleveland. What Mr. Green has done, spe- 
cifically, is to divide the entire area of Greater 
Cleveland into tracts of about 160 acres each, 
record the exact boundaries, and populations 
as of 1910 and 1920, and estimated popula- 
tions as of 1928. He thus provides permanent 
population-unit areas for use of the United 
States Bureau of the Census in its ten-year 
enumerations. The studies in published form, 
giving all basic data concerning each tract, af- 
ford an extremely useful basis for community 
studies of all kinds. Mr. Green points to the 
advantages of the analysis of vital statistics 
by census tracts. It is also suggested that 
municipal government, especially in the field 
of public health, will find the units valuable 
in the establishment of administrative areas; 
and that private as well as public social and 
relief agencies may make important use of them 
in arranging field service use districts. 


Columbus, Ohio, the Gateway City; Monthly 
Industrial Review.—Two publications issued by 
the Industrial Bureau of Columbus. The first 
is an attractive 30-page illustrated booklet 
descriptive of the economic development and 
the ‘‘human development’’ of a progressive 
present-day municipality of 322,000 inhab- 
itants, and showing it as a great air capital. 
The Monthly Industrial Review. (16 pp., multi- 
graphed) is a membership circulation bulletin 
containing in each number researches into the 
character of the city’s development. ‘‘The 
Columbus Trade Balance’’ in the September 
issue is typical. (Apply to the Bureau.) 





Electric Street Lighting——-By Charles J 
Stahl, E.E. John Wiley & Sons, New York. 
1929. 228 pp. $3.50. 

Textbooks and treatises on illuminating en- 
gineering have appeared, and many articles on 
different aspects of that broad subject are 
continually being published in various technical 
journals, but this is the first treatment in book 
form of electric street lighting in a fairly com- 
prehensive way. The author, who is manager 
of the Illuminating Engineering Bureau of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., at 
South Bend, Ind., has through this connection 
and various other contacts obtained a wide ac 
quaintance with practical street-lighting prob- 
lems. Although the book is not ultra-techni 
cal it is by no means restricted to the obvious 
and mechanical side of street-lighting practice 
but goes into the many factors and relation- 
ships of the subject, including some treatment 
of the physiological basis, photometric prin- 
ciples and methods, the objects to be attained 
in light redistribution and ways of doing so, 
and many practical matters relating to avail- 
able equipment and its adaptability to condi- 
tions met with in our cities. The book is well 
illustrated by photographs, diagrams, maps, 
ete. It serves a very useful purpose for city 
officials and employees concerned with this im- 
portant and growing subject. The initial chap- 
ter of the book, on the history of street light 
ing, appears in this issue of Tue American Crry, 
at page 108. 


1929 Supplement to Book of A.S.T.M. Stand- 
ards.—This is the second supplement to the 
1927 edition of the triennial Book of Ameri 
can Society for Testing Materials Standards. 
It supplements both Part I, Metals, and Part 
II, Non-Metals, which were presented sepa- 
rately. The Supplement can also be divided 
into two parts likewise. It contains 19 revised 
and 32 newly adopted standards approved by 
letter ballot of the Society, September 23, 
1929. 293 pp. $1.50. (Apply to the Society, 
1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


The Public Library in the United States.— 
By Arthur E. Bostwick. A pleasant and ex- 
tremely readable account of public library de 
velopment and the functions of the public 
library, educational and human, is published 
by the American Library Association, Chicago, 
Ill., in the form of a cloth-bound, illustrated 
volume of 62 pages. (Apply to the Associa- 
tion.) 


A Survey of Recreation Facilities, Rochester, 
N. Y.—At the request of the Council of Social 
Agencies of Rochester, Charles B. Raitt, recrea- 
ton specialist, acting for the Rochester Bureau 
of Municipal Research, has submitted this 
voluminous report of 410 pages. It is devel- 
oped along three general lines, starting with 
the assumption that public recreation is closely 
related tc public health and general welfare, 
and is therefore a community responsibility: 
(1) what can be accomplished immediately at 
little or no cost; (2) what can be accomplished 
in the next five years through use of unused 
city property, by minor acquisitions, increased 
personnel, and more intensive program develop- 
ment; and (3) what can be accomplished in 
the next 15 to 25 years. $2.00. (Apply to 
Council of Social Agencies.) 


Fire Prevention and Fire Protection Litera- 
ture.—The National Fire Protection Association 
has issued an Index of 28 pages, paper-bound, 
listing its publications now available on fire 
prevention and fire protection subjects; also 
subjects covered in the ‘‘Printed Records,’’ 
September 30, 1926, to September 30, 1929. 
(Apply to the Association, 60 Batterymarch 
St., Boston, Mass.) 


Proceedings, Conference on Highway Engi- 
neering (Michigan).—This booklet of 218 
pages records the proceedings of the fifteenth 
of a series of annual conferences held under 
the direction of the College of Engineering, 
University of Michigan, with the cooperation of 
the Michigan State Highway Department and 
the Michigan Association of Road Commission- 
ers and Engineers. The meetings were at the 
University, February 20-23, 1929, and the 
booklet is an official publication of the Uni- 
versity, Vol. XXXI, No. 14, dated August 24, 
1929. Topics of the sixteen, papers reported 
include the part of highways in the national 
transportation system; highways of Ontario 
and of the Chicago metropolitan area; the en 
forcement of material specifications 
paving mixtures; correlation of soil and pave- 
ment surveys; bituminous retread for macadam 
roads; county road maintenance, organization 
and costs; roadside development; small bridge 
and culvert problems; developments in the 
township road situation; the use of automatic 
signals at light-traffic intersections; railroad 
crossing protection; and airports (Apply to 
the University, Ann Arbor, Mich.) 


concrete 


Proceedings, New Jersey Sewage Works As- 
sociation..-The fourteenth annual meeting of 
this association was held in Trenton, N. J., 
March 22-23, 1929. The Proceedings, a book- 
let of 84 pages, includes papers on the relation 
of sewage-treatment plant 
propagation of mosquitoes; the effect of and 
responsibility for the inspection of connections 
on line maintenance and plant operation; the 
relation between the operator, the state health 
department and the municipality in New Jer 
sey, and in North Carolina; uniform reports of 
sewage works operation in Ohio; activated 
sludge by mechanical aeration; second-year 
operation of plants at Newcastle, Pa, and 
Trenton, N. J.; the effect of iron compounds; 
odor control; experience with sewage pumps 
at Morristown, N. J.; the efficiency of sedi 
mentation tanks at Syracuse, N. Y.; public 
health aspects of the trade waste problem; and 
counting enzymes during digestion of properly 
seeded sludge. (Apply to the Association, 
John R. Downs, Secretary, Bound Brook, N. J.) 


operation to the 


Annual Report of Ohio Conference on Water 
Purification.—-The 1928 Conference, held at 
Lima, Chio, November 1 and 2, 1928, under 
the auspices of the State Department of Health 
is reported in this 80-page booklet, which in- 
cludes abstracts from original papers and dis 
cussions; the full text of the papers, with il 
lustrations, is given in appendices. They in- 
clude descriptions of water purification plants 
at Lima and Wellston; the proposed re-sand 
ing of the Cincinnati filters; two papers on 
water softening; one on the bactericidal action 
of lime; and three papers on the treatment or 
prevention of phenolic contamination. There 
are also some brief accounts of miscellaneous 


plant problems, with discussion thereof. 1929. 


(Apply to State Department of Health, Colum 
bus, Ohio.) 


Universal Safety Series.—-‘‘Twelve addresses 
by distinguished leaders in the business, po 
litical, scientific, and educational life of the 
Nation, as presented over the radio in the 
National Safety Campaign conducted by the 
National Broadcasting Company in cooperation 
with the National Safety Council, 1929.’ 
Prominent among the addresses are: ‘‘Safety 
as a National Problem,’’ by Hon. Robert P. 
Lamont, Secretary of Commerce; ‘‘ Education 
The Part It Plays in Safety,’’ by Dr. John 
Finley; ‘‘Making Our Highways Safe,’’ by 
Dr. Miller MecOlintock; and ‘‘Death Through 
Accident,’" by Albert W. Whitney. 63 pp 


(Apply to National Safety Council, 108 E. 
Ohio 8t., Chicago, Il.) 
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Coldwell “Twin 30.” Mows and rolls simultaneously 6 to 8 
acres a day on one gallon of gasoline 


The “standby” of 


park superintendents 
OLDWELL Power Lawn Mowers and Rollers are playing 


an important part in the development and maintenance 

of public parks, playgrounds and municipal golf links 
throughout the country. Adapted for combined rolling and. 
mowing or for separate rolling only. 





At our expense, and without obligation, you are invited to put 
Coldwell Power Lawn Mowers to the test on your own grounds 
and make them prove themselves. Literature on request. 


HAND YT Ty . Toy 1. GASOLINE 
HORSE COLD ELL ELECTRIC 
DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N.Y. U.S.A- 
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What About the Year 20007—Prepared un- 
der direction of Joint Committee on Bases of 
Sound Land Policy, organized by the Federated 
Societies on Planning and Parks. Federated 
Societies on Planning and Parks, Washington. 
D. C. 1929: 168 pp. $1.00. 


Land consciousness in America was formerly 
an awareness of the wilderness as menace and 
barrier to advancing civilization. But here is 
tangible evidence of a new land consciousness 
which seeks to substitute a national policy of 
intelligently directed utilization of all land 
for the present haphazard development and 
use. The Committee undertook, three years 
ago, an inventory at Federal sources of all 
available information on major land resources, 
and a tentative forecast, based upon this 1in- 
formation, of the uses of such resources for 
the predicable populations of 1950 and of 
2000. The findings and studies are here sum- 
marized under the general heads of ‘‘Popula- 
tions,’’ and ‘‘Land Resources’’; and under the 
separate beads: ‘‘Urban Land Uses’’; ‘‘Pub- 
lic, Scenic, and Recreational Areas’’; and 
‘*Agricultural Uses.’ The Committee is able 
through its studies to silence the alarms of 
those who have foreseen a great land shortage 
and a country denuded by overpopulation and 
to answer such questions as ‘‘Where will the 
people of the future live!’’ and ‘‘How shall 
we settle conflicting demands for land and 
water uses!’’ It is able to offer some con- 
clusions which it believes may be safely ac- 
cepted as a basis for forming land policies in 
certain fields. It puts forward the summary, 
however, as being, in general, exploratory, and 
as merely leading the way for more exhaustive 
and consecutive studies on which a compre- 
hensive land planning program may advisedly 
be based. The Committee, itself, will continue 
such studies, and, in a final chapter, ‘‘The 
Next Steps,’’ it indicates methods and direc- 
tions for still others and shows the advisability 
of media being established for public education 
and public information along this line. 

Social control over land use has been, 
so far, largely confined to cities where the pub- 
lic right to modify or rearrange the rights, 
privileges, opportunities and obligations of the 
individual for the increased welfare of the 
whole, is now generally accepted. Very little 
progress is shown to have been made in solving 
the problems of the city in its relation to the 
rural territory around it or to other urban 
centers. But population trends are all toward 
urban centers, with promise of future enlarge- 
ment and increase of such centers. Hence the 
city planning problems of the future promise 
to be closely integrated with the problems of 
the larger planning, and the larger planning 
to become of vital concern to the city planner. 


A Standard Code for Traffic Control Signal 
Installation and Operation.—Prepared by Mil- 
ler McClintock, Director, The Albert Russel 
Erskine Bureau, Harvard University, Con- 
sultant, and Maxwell Halsey, Traffic Engineer, 
and published by the Commonwealth of Mass- 
achusetts, Department of Public Works. This 
is a 75-page bulletin designed to inform town 
and city officials of the state as to the engi- 
neering principles controlling successful instal- 
lation and operation of traffic signals; and to 
set forth the uniform standards and practices 
required by the Public Works Department un- 
der a law of 1928 providing fer uniform traf- 
fic control signals. A chapter of ‘‘Recom- 
mended Practice’’ is appended to the Standard 
Code, and applieation and permit forms for 
all required purposes are reproduced in fac- 
simile. (Apply te the State Department of 
Public Works, Boston, Mass.) 


Report of City Manager, Austin, Texas, 1928. 
—An annual report that, in addition to pre- 
senting all the essential statistical records 
bearing upon municipal matters in efficiently 
organized form is interesting enough to attract 
and hold the attention of the average citizen, is 
still sufficiently noyel to merit comment. The 
typography and the whole appearance of the 
Austin report are exceptionally attractive. The 
financial data are preceded by a tabulation of 
**Major Accomplishments Under the City Man- 
ager Form of Government,’’ and are followed 
by department reports in readable paragraph 
form, with a final section on ‘‘Austin the 
Friendly City’’ and numerous photographs. 
90 pp. (Apply to Adam R. Johnson, City 
Manager ) 
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An Introduction to the Study of Landscape 

.——-By Henry Vincent Hubbard and Theo- 

dora Kimball. The Macmillan Company, New 

York. Revised edition, 1929. 436 pp. + 

numerous full-page photographs and drawings 
$6.00. 

The city planner, the park superintendent 
and the real estate subdivider, as well as the 
practicing landscape architect and the student, 
who have found guidance, counsel, and author- 
ity in this standard work since its first appear- 
ance in 1917, will find an added value in the 
new edition in which references have been 
brought up to date, and bibliographies and in 
dex rewritten. The limited general literature 
on landscape architecture, the prestige of the 
authors in this (as well as in the whole field 
of land planning), and the great breadth of 
treatment of the subject, entitle the book to a 
wide new audience. In it, the theory of land- 
scape architecture as a fine art is extensively 
developed; landscape architecture as a business 
and a profession are discussed; and the various 
elements of landscape design and some of the 
typical problems they present, are examined 
In addition to the section in which landscape 
parks and reservations are considered at some 
length, there are a number of chapters of 
immediate and practical importance to those 
who have s»wblems connected with the planting 
design of npblic areas. Notable among them 
are those on ‘‘Landscape Composition,’’ 
‘*Natural Forms as Elements in Design,’’ and 
‘‘Design of Structures in Relation to Land- 
seape."’ 


Methods of Compiling Housing Statistics.— 
No. 13, Series N, Studies and Reports, Inter- 
national Labor Office (League of Nations), 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1928, is a report on the 
standardization of the various municipal statis- 
tics dealing with housing problems. Its aim is 
to provide means of simplifying and making 
more effective comparison between one locality 
and another, and one country and another. 
Following a discussion of general problems 
including methods of investigation, and the col- 
lection and presentation of data, are chapters 
on Statistics of Dwellings, Statistics of Build- 
ings with Dwellings, Statistics of Housing 
Conditions, Statistics of Rents, and Statistics 
of the Housing Market. Terms used are clearly 
defined in each case. A brief sketch of the 
history of the different branches of housing 
statistics is given in the introduction. 119 pp. 
40c. (Apply to L. Magnusson, American Rep 
resentative, 701 Lenox Building, Washington, 
D. C.) 


Abolishing Street Traffic Intersections with- 
out Grade Separation——By Fritz Malcher. An 
8-page reprint combines the two parts of the 
illustrated article of this title appearing in 
Tue Amertcan Crty, September and October, 
1929, issues, with the subtitle ‘‘A Study of 
Highway Planning and Traffic Control to Meet 
the Needs of the Motor Age.’’ The author, a 
well-known Austrian architect and land plan- 
ner, presents in it a system designed to have 
sufficient flexibility for meeting conditions of 
various types of municipalities, and to provide 
for future growth in any community. An ex- 
perimental application of the plan is being 
made in the new town of Radburn, N. J., and 
application of it has already been made in a 
traffic plan for Havana, Cuba. Its fundamental 


principles include: Standards for Curves; 
Standards for Widths of Roadways; Use of 
Middle Strips; Parking; Street Crossings 


without Intersections of Traffic on One-Way 
Streets—and on Two-Way Streets with Dif 
ferent Density of Traffic, and with Equal 
Density of Traffic. (Apply to the author, 56 
W. 45th St., 16th floor, New York.) 


Fire-Alarm Central Stations.—An attractive 
booklet of 19 pages, constituting a revision 
and reprint of an article by W. J. Carroll from 
the Quarterly of the National Fire Protection 
Association of April, 1924. It is illustrated 
with photographs ef many such stations and 
inciudes a list of instances where fire-alarm 
apparatus was destroyed by fire when not 
properly housed. Contained in the article are 
also lists of fire-alarm offices in fire-resistive 
buildings, the isolated buildings being shown 
separately. 1929. 15¢c. (Apply to the .Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 Baftery- 
march St., Boston, Mass.) 
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The Most Nearly Perfect Food.By Samued 
J. Crumbine, M. D., and James A. Tobey, Dr. 
P.H. The Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore. 
1929. XI + 292 pp. Illustrated. $2.50. 


Dr. Crumbine, one of the joint authors of 
this book, is Genera) Executive of the Ameri- 
ean Ohild Health Association of New York 
and also & member of President Hoover's 
Planning Committee on Child Health and Pro- 
tection ; Dr. Tobey, well-known writer on pub- 
lic health, was formerly Associate Editor of 
the American Journal of Public Health and is 
now Director of Health Service of the Borden 
Company of New York. In this valuable ad- 
dition to the literature on nutrition, the an- 
thors have told in a popular way the whole 
story of milk, the most important of the foods 
of man. They have set forth in an interesting 
manner the way milk has nourished the rac 
throughout the ages and how reer 
to longevity and good health 
eussed the place of milk 
and in ¢ 


it has contributed 
th. a have dis- 
in the mode i 

ood cookery and have dunisinad-menraee 
produce clean and safe milk. They have re- 
counted the colorful methods of ‘petduction 
and transportation of milk in various parts of 
the world and have described the manufacture 
use, and value of the many products of milk. 


Brown’s Directory of A 
nies.—Robbins Publishing ro — 
672 pp. $15.00. " 


This standard compilation of statisties for 
cas companies and municipal plants in the 
United States, Canada and various Mexican 
and South American cities, is now in its 42d 
annual edition. 
covers 2 


Gas Compa- 
Ine., New York. 


nd The Directory portion proper 
71 pages and is arranged under severa) 
groups—manufacturing gas, city plants; manu- 
facturing plants, coke oven plants; natural gas 
companies; holding and operating companies. 
The data given for separate companies include 
capitalization, Officers, operating and plant 
Statistics, price of fuel, rates, etc. There are 
also included lists of public service commis- 
sions in the states and cities, having jurisdic- 
tion over gas companies, and lists of the mem- 
bership of state, regional and national gas as- 
sociations. The first portion of the volume is 
devoted to a gas engineering and appliance 
catalog, which, in addition to consolidated cat- 
alogs, includes book lists and an index to 
products and firms. The book as a whole is 
a valuable source of varied information regard- 
ing this utility. 

Development of Newark 
Bayonne, N. J. 
by Harold M. 
Herrick, 


Bay ‘Waterfront, 
A report and plan prepared 
Lewis, Engineer, and Charles 
Assistant Engineer, and transmitted 
by the Bayonne City Plan Commission to the 
Mayor and other officials. The aim of the plan 
is to promote the reclamation and development 
of the shallow submerged areas along the west 
side of the city, for the uses to which they are 
best adapted. Such uses include an additional 
major highway and an expansion of residentia? 
and recreational facilities already established 
in that part of the city, with reservation of 
sufficient space for essential shipping. An ex- 
tensive waterfront parkway, with suitable areas 
for land sports; and an extensive waterway 
for pleasure boating are features of the scheme 
This study is an elaboration of one of the proj 
ects recommended by the Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Environs. Harold M. Lewis 
the Planning Engineer, brought to the under 
taking a familiarity with the major problem 
of the district, derived from his work with the 
Regional Plan. 36 pp. Illustrated with maps 


plans, and tables. (Apply to City Plan Com 
mission, Bayonne, N. J.) 


New Construction Methods.—A 28-page i! 
lustrated article by Robert L. Davison, appear 
ing in The Architectural Record, October, 1929, 
and available in reprint form, cardboard bound, 
is the result of a research undertaken at the 


suggestion of, and in cooperation with, the 
Research Institute for Economic Housing 
Starting with the assumption that cheaper 


dwellings must be built, it examines the basic 
principles governing improvement of construc 
tion methods; the qualities desired in a build 
ing; the new materials and construction meth 
ods, as they evolve from present methods and 
those that are revolutionary in character 
whether improved construction methods are 
commercially practical now, ete. (Apply to 
the publication, 119 W. 40th St., New York.) 












































hidden flaws DETECTED 


| EFORE any connecting rod is put into a Waukesha 


engine it is “right.”’ After leaving the forge shop each 
rod is subjected to the special deflection test. Even the 
most minute defect, either in heat treatment or quality 
of material, cannot “get by.’ It was Waukesha engineering 
ingenuity that devised this simplest and most positive 
test... that definitely determines the fitness of a con- 
necting rod to stand the stress of heavy duty in the modern 


industrial engine. Waukesha connecting rods stand up. 


Bearing distortion is also eliminated. The reinforced con- 
necting rod caps are heavily ribbed and held in place by 
four big, special heat treated bolts. Besides this great 
bearing stiffmess, the large end of the connecting rod is 
ground to fit the removable bearing. Many other reasons 
for the long life of Waukesha engines are given in Bulletin 
556. Write Industrial Equipment Division, Waukesha 
Motor Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin. Offices: New 
York, 8 West 40th Street; San Francisco, 7 Front Street. 





WAUKESHA ENGINES | 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae Amearcan City. 
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Cross Section of 4-Cylinder Super-Duty 
Waukesha Engine 
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Public Parks of Baltimore, No. 4.—The 46- 
page pamphlet comprising the fourth volume of 
the history of public parks in Baltimore, Md., 
as written by J. V. Kelly, and published by 
the Board of Park Commissioners, is devoted 
to detailed accounts of circumstances leading 
up to the establishment of Druid Hill Park. 
(The history of the park from 1860 is to ap- 
pear later.) The work is a contribution to the 
early history of the acquisition of public rec- 
reation areas in America, and is an entertain- 
ing record of a developing ‘‘park minded- 
ness.’ (Apply to the Board.) 


Regulations for Carbon Dioxide Fire Ex- 
tinguishing Systems.—A first edition of the 
above regulations developed by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and recommended 
by the National Fire Protection Association, 
as of August, 1929, is available. A subse- 
quent publication will cover carbon dioxide 
as a fire preventive. Such protection and 
prevention are called for in cases where 
hazards created by flammable liquids, vapors 
or dusts, fur storage, lumber dry kilns, coal 
bins, etc., are known to exist. 20 pp. (Apply 
to the Board, 85 John St., New York.) 


A Close-up of the Regional Plan of New 
York and Its Environs.—A 16-page, paper- 
bound booklet, illustrated with maps -and dia- 
grams, tells concisely what the Plan is. and 
what it does for the communities and citizens 
of the Region; and about the organization of 
the Regional Plan Association, Inc., which will 
cooperate with local authorities in planning 
their own growth to conform with the prin- 
ciples of the greater plan. (Apply to the As- 
sociation, 130 E. 22nd St., New York.) 


Notes with Reference to Treatment of Banks 
of Streams and Other Water Areas.—The Land- 
scape Construction Notes department of Land- 
scape Architecture (quarterly), conducted by 
Albert D. Taylor, is devoted in the issue of 
October, 1929, to a subject of importance to 
park officials, land subdividers, and others, on 
which little non-technical information is avail- 
able. Physical requirements for protecting 
the banks of water areas are discussed in de- 
tail, as are the equally important requirements 
for making the preservation developments of a 
character to contribute to the immediate Jand- 
scape composition. 9 pp. (Apply to the pub- 
lication, 9 Park St., Boston, Mass.) 
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Recent Books and Reports on Housing, Zon- 
ing, and Town Planning.—-The 34-page pam- 
phlet, issued as No. 59, Publications of the 
National Housing Association, October, 1929, 
supplements and brings up to date the publica- 
tion of the same title of October, 1928. Books, 
pamphlets, and magazine articles are included, 
and materia! listed covers a large number of 
countries as well as the United States. 50c. 
(Apply to the Association, 105 E. 22nd St., 
New York.) 


Other Reports Received 


ALLIANCE, Nesr.—Semi-Annual Financial Statement 
to June 30, 1929. 14 pp. 
Dvusvque, Iowsa.—Annual Report, 
ment, to March, 1929. 56 pp. 

New Orieans, La.—Semi-Annual Report, Sewage 
and Water Board, to December 31, 1928. 228 
Pp. 

New York Crry.—Annual Report, Board of Water 
Supply, 1928. 116 pp 

Piarnrieto, N. J.—Annual Municipal Report, 1928. 
92 pp 


Water Depart- 








CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 














Novemser 4-6.—Hicu Point, N. C. 


American Water Works Association—North 
Carolina Section. Annual meeting. Secretary- 
Treasurer, H. G. Baity, School of Engineering, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Novemeer 6-8.—Sioux Fas, 8S. Dax. 

American Water Works Association—Missouri 
Valley Section (formerly Iowa Section). Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Earl L. Waterman, Room 
104 N, Engineering Building, University of lowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Novemper 12-15.—San Antonio, Texas. 

American Association of State Highway Offcials. 
Annual convention. Executive Secretary, W. C. 
Markham, 1222 National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

November 12-14.—Cuicaco, IL. 

Governmental Research Association. Annual meet - 
ing. -Treasurer, Russell Forbes, 26) 
Broadway, New York. 

Novemper 12-14.—Curcaco, Iu. 

National Association of Civic Secretaries. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary, Miss Harlean James, 905- 
07 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
Novemsen 12-14.—Cuicaco, I. 

National Municipal League. Annual convention. 
Secretary, Russell Forbes, 261 Broadway, New 
York. 

Novemper 13-16.—Br.ox1, Miss. 

American Institute of Steel. Construction, Inc. 
Annual convention. Executive Director, Charles 
F. Abbott, 285 Madison Avenue, New York. 

. Novemper 13-15.—Curcaco, Iu. 

American Municipal Association. Annual meeting. 
Executive Secretary, J. G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kans. 
Novemser 14.—Curcaco, Iu. 

Proportional Representative League. Annual 
meeting. Executive Secretary, George H. Hallett, 
Jr., 311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
November 14-15.—OsHawa, Ont. 

Ontario Associated Boards 
Chambers of C ce. 
retary-Treasurer, T. Marshall, Royal Bank Build- 
ing, Toronto, Ont. 

Novemser 18-21.—Muami, Fta. 

American Association of Zoological Parks and 
Aquariums. Annual meeting. Secretary, Will O. 
Doolittle, Box 422, Tulsa, Okla. 

Novemeer 18-21.—Muami, Fia. 

The American Institute of Park Executives and 
American Park Society. Annual convention. Exe- 
cutive Secretary, Wm. H. Walker, South Bend, Ind. 
Novemegr 20-22.—Epmonton, ALTA. 

Alberta Association of Municipal Districts. 
Annual convention. Secretary, E. Pinchbeck, 
Spruce Grove, Alta. 


of Trade and 








Annual meeting. Sec- 


Novemper 20-23.—Fort Wortn, Texas. 

International City Managers’ Association. Annual 
convention. Executive Secretary, Clarence E. 
Ridley, 923 East 60th Street, Chicago, III. 
NovempBer 20-23.—Muscie Sugars, ALA. 

The Public Ownership League of America. Con- 
ference. Secretary, Carl D. Thompson, 127 North 
Dearborn Street, Room 1439, Chicago, III. 
Novemper 26-27.—CusHinG, OK1a., and 
November 28.—Stit-water, OKLA. 

Oklahoma Municipal League. Annual conven- 
tion. Executive Secretary, J. T. Salter, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Decemser 2-3.—Gutrport, Miss. 

American Shore and Beach Preservation Asso- 
ciation. Annual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, 
R. 8. Patton, National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Decemper 2-6.—New York. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 
39th Street, New York. 

Desemser 3.—New York. 

American Institute of Weights and Measures. 
Annual meeting. Secretary, W. E. Bullock, 115 
Broadway, New York. 

Decemser 3-5.—Epinsurc, Texas. 


Texas Association of Sanitarians. Seventh Tezas 


Sanitarians’ Short School. Secretary, E. C. 
Eggert, Texas State Board of Health, Austin, 
Texas. 

Decemper 4-6.—Cuicaco, IL. 

National Paving Brick Manufacturers Associa- 


tion. Annual meeting. Secretary, Q. A. Campbell, 
1245 National Press Building, Washington, D. C 
Decempen 6-7.—Aspury Park, N. J. 

New Jersey Public Health and Sanitary Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting. Secretary, Dr. Edward 
Guion, Box 418, Atlantic City, N, J. 


Decemeer 6-7.—Ga.veston, Texas 

Teras City Attorneys’ Association. Annual con- 
vention. Executive Secretary, Harvey W. Draper, 
319 Kress Building, Houston, Texas. 


Decemper 10-11.—Wasuineoton, D. C. 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress. Annual 
convention. Secretary-Treasurer, S. A. Thompson, 
824 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


January 20-24.—Larayette, Inv. 

Purdue Road School. Annual school. Address: 
Professor Ben H. Petty, Engineering Extension 
Department, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Decemeer 12-13.—Wasuineton, D. C. 
Highway Research Board, National Research 
Council. Annual ting. Director, Roy W. 





Crum, B and 21st Streets, Washington, D. C. 


December 16-17.—Lake Wares, Fia. 


Florida League of Municipalities. Annual 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, E. P. Owen, Jr., 
1601-05 Lynch Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Decemper 27-30.—Wasuinecton, D. C. 
National Community Center Association. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary, LeRoy E. Bowman, 403 


Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New 
York. 
January 9-11.—Lawrence, Kansas 

Kansas Engineering Society. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, J. M. Averill, Route 7, Topeka, Kans. 
January 9-10.—Hastines, Nese 

League of Nebraska Municipalities Annual 
meeting. Secretary, J. H. Hale, 1304 Fifth Street, 
Kearney, Nebr. 


Janvuagy 11-18.—Artiantic City, N. J 
American Road Builders 
convention and Road Show. 


Annual 
Secretary - Director, 


Association, 


Charles M. Upham, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
January 16.—Pocate..o, Ipano. 

Idaho State Chamber of Commerce. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Ralph E. Thomas, 529 Idaho 
Building, Boise, Idaho. 

January 18.—New York. 

American Social Hygiene Association. Annual 

meeting. General Director, Dr. William F. Snow, 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
January 27-30.—PHtapevpnia, Pa. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. Annual meeting. Secretary, A. ° 
Hutchinson, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 


January 27-31.—New Yorx. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. An- 
nual winter convention. National Secretary, F. L. 
Hutchinson, 33 West 39th Street, New York. 


January 27-30.—Apsi.ene, Texas. 
Tezas Water Works Short School. Annual 
session. Address: V. M. Ehlers, Southwest Water 


Works Association—Texas Section, Austin, Texas. 


Fesravary 12-14.--Ortawa, ONT. 


Engineering Institute of Canada. Annual meet- 


ing. Secretary, R. J. Durley, 176 Mansfield Street, 
Montreal, Que. 

Fesravary 23-27.—Atiantic City N. J. 

National Education Association, Department of 
Superintendents. Annual meeting. Executive 
Secretary, Sherwood D. Shankland, 1201 16th 


Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Feervuary 25-28.—Wicuita, Kans. 
Southwest Road Show and School. 
and School. Manager, 
Building, Water and 
Kans. 


Annual Show 
F. G. Wieland, Exposition 
Williams Streets, Wichita, 
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sBuURY ParRK 
Gets Rid of 


Refuse 
.o + Quickly! 

















Assury PARK, N. J., has the reputation 
of being one of the country’s cleanest and 
most healthy cities, and this battery of Gen- 
eral Motors Trucks help keep it so. 


The work speed, and day-in and day-out 
dependability of the G. M. T. units is a big aid 
in quick disposal of waste and refuse, accord- 
ing to Mr. Harry B. White, Director of the 
Department of Public Safety. 


“We can count on these trucks to do their 
work with speed and dispatch, and we know 
that they will stay on the job until it’s done. 
On top of that we’re highly pleased with the 
trucks’ operating economy and the fact that 
their ruggedness keeps them out of the repair 
shop,” he adds. 


A total of 10 General Motors Trucks are in 
the service of Asbury Park. 





It will pay you to know about the impres- 
sive records General Motors Trucks are roll- 
ing up in all types of city haulage. Bringing 
new work-ability and work-speed. Contribut- 
ing greater safety in traffic. Cutting operat- 
ing and maintenance costs. Delivering tens 
of thousands of miles of economical service 
long after flimsier vehicles have become ex- 
pensive liabilities. 


These advancements result directly from 
27 years of actual truck experience—plus re- 
sources and facilities unequaled in the indus- 
try, General Motors Research Laboratories, 
for example, and General Motors great Prov- 
ing Grounds. 


Investigate this great line of modern vehi- 
cles. Write, phone or call. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK *COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 
(Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.) 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS, YELLOW CABS AND COACHES 
Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers—in 1,500 principal cities and towns 


ALWAYS 


(Time payments financed through Y. M. A. C. plan, at lowest available rates) 


INVESTIGATE 


WHAT GENERAL MOTORS 


HAS BEFORE YOU 





Mention Tua American City—tt helps 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 











SNOW THROWN FAR BEYOND THE RIGHT-OF-WAY 


Snow Removal from Highways 
and City Streets 

After a thorough study of snow-removal 
problems, the Klauer Mennufacturing Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, developed the Snogo 
snow remover for effective work on high- 
ways, city streets and airports. As the 
first and most important requirement for 
rotary snow-removal equipment is power, 
Snogo has been built as a complete unit 
with a power-plant of sufficient size for 
every requirement, eliminating the neces- 
sity of auxiliary motors. It is powered 
with a 6-cylinder valve-in-head motor, 
capable of developing 175 horsepower at 
1,200 r.p.m. It has a 30-gallon capacity 
radiator with pump circulation and 30-inch 
four-blade fan, two 134-inch carburetors 
with manifold hot-air stove, dual high- 
tension magneto and battery system with 
twelve spark plugs and automatic governor 
set at 1,000 r.p.m. 

The instrument panel mounted in the 
cab ahead of the steering wheel includes 
ignition switch, oil pressure gage, ammeter 
and temperature indicator. The lighting 
system consists of two headlights mounted 
on the front of the cab and a tail-light. 
The gasoline tank is of 125-gallon capacity, 
mounted just back of the cab, and has 
gravity feed to the carburetors. The 
chassis is of heavy pressed steel of special 
design, hot-riveted and with seven cross 
members all gusseted, the springs being 
of the semi-elliptic type of alloy steel 
with overload springs on the rear. The 
Timken Detroit rear axle is of the full 
floating type with worm gear drive, and 
duplex internal expanding brakes. 

The augers, which are mounted at the 
front of the machine, are 18 inches in 
diameter with flights of 5/16-inch steel 
plate mounted on heavy tubular steel 
shafts, and are carried on self-aligning an- 
nular ball bearings at the ends. These 
powerful augers, cutting across the snow, 
feed it to the rotor fan at the rate of 
maximum capacity, and assure an efficient 
ratio between the power expended and the 
work done, at the same time eliminating 
any possibility of the fan’s being over- 





supplied. At the top of the 
hood and at the extreme right 
and left are extension blades. 
They extend at an angle for- 
ward from the hood and, 
working in deep snow, they 
cut it so that it will drop of 
its own weight down in front 
of the augers. In exception- 
ally deep plowing these cut- 
ting bars have been used suc- 
cessfully up to a height of 10 
feet above the hood. This 
entire hood is _ virtually 
geared to the road, prevent- 
ing its being raised by the snow. 

The centralized control of all working 
parts from the cab is an exclusive feature 
that will appeal to the operator. The 
steering wheel, gear shift levers, clutch 
and brake pedals, instruments, etc., are lo- 
cated for left-hand drive. The control 





CUTTING INTO A DEEP DRIFT 


which raises or lowers the front hood, the 
direction control of the spout, the auxil- 
iary steering vane levers and the clutch 
control which disengages the entire front 
mechanism, are all conveniently located in 
the cab adjacent to the driver's seat. The 
adjustable tip of the loaded hood which 
controls the snow distribution in loading 
operations is raised or lowered by a hand 
wheel located ahead of the 
cab and operated from the 
step. 

To safeguard against dam- 
age, both the augers and the 
rotor fan are driven through 
a safety device designed on 
the principle of shearing-pins 
which are of known tensile 
strength and will withstand a 
predetermined pressure. Any 
pressure beyond this point 
will cause them to shear in- 
stantly, immediately stop- 
ping the augers or rotor fan 
and causing the motor to 
run idle. 

One of the most important 
features of the Snogo rotary 


snow remover for highway work is direc- 
tion control. The chute at the head of 
the fan case is controllable from the cab 
end may be swung to the extreme right or 
left, giving positive control. The snow 
can be thrown over 100 feet in either di- 
rection, over houses or telegraph wires if 
necessary, or to the downhill side in moun- 
tain work. 


Attaching or dismounting the loading 
hood for use in loading trucks in city 
street work, requires only about 15 min- 
utes, and in many instances for highway 
work it is not even necessary to remove 
the loading hood. The outer section can 
be raised to a vertical position, and the 
chute will then throw the snow straight 
out from the machine. 

There is no delay in loading trucks with 
this machine and no backing-up or maneu- 
vering of receiving trucks to get in posi- 
tion to receive the snow. The trucks run 
on the traffic side of the 
Snogo machine, one truck 
after another. If there is suf- 
ficient snow on the ground, 
this machine will load a truck 
in 20 seconds. The compres- 
sion of the snow caused by 
the augers, the force of the 
fan and the principle of the 
loading chute, increase the 
capacity of the 
trucks. By comparison with 
snow which is dropped into 
trucks, the cubical con‘ents 
capacity is increased four or 
No manual aid is 
required to break up the snow 


General Chemical Co. Moves 
Philadelphia Office 

The General Chemical Co., 40 Rector 
St., New York, has announced the removal 
of its Philadelphia office from the Packard 
Bidg., 15th & Chestnut Streets, to the 
Liberty Trust Building, 1343 Arch Street. 


recelving 


five times 





SPEEDY DELIVERY OF SNOW FROM WINDROW TO 
TRUCK 
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GOODYEARS —— >) 








get there,safely! | 


N the clanging rush through crowded 

streets—in the speeding swing around 
corners—when life and property may 
depend upon precious seconds — noth- 
ing less than the famous Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread deserves the responsibility 
for traction. 

In the body of the tires, Goodyear 
SUPERTWIST Cords add the extra vitality 
required to meet the extra stress of speed... 

There is a Goodyear Tire which paral- 


In Minneapolis, the Fire 
Department uses Good- 
year All-Weather Tread 
Pneumatic Truck Tires 
on this American La 
France pumper 


lels every requirement of municipal duty 
with equal accuracy: Goodyear Heavy- 
Duty Cushions, for trucks used in street 
maintenance and sprinkling — Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread Pneumatics for edu- 
cational department cars, inspection and 
other light travel —the Goodyear plain 
tread trailer tire, high in profile and 
extra resilient in cushioning, for garbage 
hauling. Call in a Goodyear Truck Tire 
Service Station Dealer. 


On Your New Trucks Specify Goodyears 








Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


More Tons Are Hauled on Goodyears Than on Any Other Tires 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz Amsmgarcan City. 
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PIREFOAM 


This photograph was taken just before the discharge from two small 
FPoamite Pirefoam generators was turned on. About 20 seconds later the 
bly reduced and in three minutes the fire 
was completely extinguished 


intensity of the fire was noti 





Are You Prepared to Fight 
Airplane Fires? 

What happens when an airplane crash- 
es and takes fire was graphically demon- 
strated recently at the Utica, N. Y., testing 
grounds and experimental station of the 
American-La France and Foamite Corpo- 
ration, Elmira, N. Y. The tests, which 
were conducted on two actual airplanes 
which were purchased especially for the 
occasion, were witnessed by Canadiin 
aviation officials and were arranged in co- 
operation with the Canadian Department 
of National Defense. 

In order that the test should represent 
actual conditions, each plane was set up 
as follows: The fuselage resting on the 
ground, lower wings draped from the 
lower part of the plane to the ground, 
upper wings supported by frames and ele- 
vated above the cockpit in practically a 
horizontal position, 50-gallon steel drums 
placed in the nose of each plane, perfor- 
ated at the bottom and filled with about 
12 gallons of high-test gasoline. When a 
plane crashes, the gas and oi! tanks usu- 
ally become ruptured. Therefore, to 
duplicate these conditions, between 20 
and 30 gallons of high-test gasoline and 
about 3 gallons of oil were thrown over 
the ground and into the motor compart- 
ment of each plane. 

Fire in the first plane was fought with 
Alfite, a carbon-dioxide gas, contained in 
eight 50-pound Alfite cylinders in two 
batteries of four cylinders each. The two 
batteries were manifolded together and 
four flexible metal high-pressure hose 
lines connected the manifold to the four 
flexible Alfite discharge nozzles. The fire 
was started and when it had progressed 
to the fuselage and wings the Alfite gas 
was directed toward the fire by four men, 
each operating one discharge nozzle. It 
was difficult for the men to approach 
close enough to the burning plane to do 
effective work, because of the intense 
heat generated by the burning wings. In 
a few seconds, however, the inflammable 
wing fabric had burned away, and it was 
then possible for the operators to ad- 
vance directly toward the gasoline fire, 
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PIGHTING CAREFULLY PREPARED AIRPLANE FIRE WITH 


which was by this 
time concen- 
trated under th 
forward part of 
the fuselage. The 
first battery of 
four cylinders, 
which was dis- 
charged in less 
than one minute 
was not sufficient 
to extinguish the 
fire. The second 
four cylinders 
were then util- 
ized and the op- 
erators succeeded 
in completely ex- 
tinguishing the 
fire. They had 
scarcely retired, 
however, when a 
reflash occurred 
which reignited 
exposed gasoline on the ground. It was 
necessary to extinguish this reflash with 
Foamite equipment. 

The second plane fire was fought with 
Firefoam, generated by two small Foam- 
ite generators. This fire was a more seri- 
ous one with which to contend because of 
the fact that the plane was larger and 
more gasoline was used than for the first 
test. Within a few seconds after the 
Firefoam was introduced, the two oper- 
ators were able to cut down the intensity 
of the fire to such an extent that they 
could approach in close proximity to it 
without taking punishment from the 
heat. The fire was well under control 
within twenty seconds and completely 
extinguished within three minutes 

The advantage of Firefoam in fighting 
such fires is that it may be discharged 
by an operator from a distant point be- 
cause of the range of the stream. In ad- 
dition, wherever it is applied, it is effec- 
tive in cutting down the heat of the fire 
and will adhere to any surface to which 
it is applied, rendering that material non- 
inflammable. 


A New Cast Iron Pipe Lining 

Although Bitumastic lining for cast iron 
pipe is not a new development in the 
field of pipe construction, the difficulty 
of application to the inner surface of 
large diameter pipe has been a handicap 
to its widespread use. The new centrifugal 
method recently developed by the Wailes 
Dove-Hermiston Corporation, New York, 
in cooperation with the engineers of the 
United States Pipe and Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J., is efficient, rapid and 
economical. 

By this method the Bitumastic enamel 
is heated in a cauldron to the proper 
melting temperature, the pipe to be coated 
having been previously dipped in a 
priming coat and allowed to completely 
dry. The pipe is placed on rollers driven 
by an electric motor, and is caused to 
rotate rapidly. The correct amount of 
Bitumastic enamel is poured into a 
steam-heated trough, which is run into 
the rotating pipe and tipped over evenly, 
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distributing the Bitumastic Aning along 


the entire length of the pipe The ma- 
terial is quickly distributed by centrifugal 
force over the entire inner surface of the 
ipe, and rotation is continued until the 
material has completely hardened. If a 
double lining Ls required, the second layer 
put on after the first is entirely 
solidified In this wav a laver of Bitu- 
mastic enamel of any desired thickness 
may be applied without difficulty 
This lining is resistant to both con- 


centrated and dilute acids, as well as to 
ilkalis and corrosive liquids of all types 
ind degrees. For systems which carry 
waters impregnated with sulphur and 
whose reaction is therefore slightly acid, 
this lining is recommended 

In addition to the resistance of this 
lining to the various liquids which may 
be passed through the pipe, the smooth, 
glossy surface presents no lodging-place 
for tubercles or other growths with which 
it may come in contact. This smooth 
surface, which resembles baked enamel, 
ilso permits the water to flow. through 
the pipe with less friction loss than in 
uncoated pipe 

An example of the efficiency of this 
lining is found in the parallel 36- and 42- 
inch lines which form the Narrows siphons 
carrying the water-supply to Staten 
Island, N. Y. The older of these lines 
has been in service over fifteen years 
carrying soft water. The last examination 
showed the Bitumastic lining to be in 
excellent condition, and the lines have re- 
tained their full carrying capacity 


A Journal of Interest to Well 
Drillers and Water-Supply Men 

The Johnson National Drillers’ Journal, 
published by Edward -E. Johnson, Inc., 
2302-2304 Long Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., 
was first issued in September, 1929. It is 
intended as a medium for all who are in- 
terested in well drilling for water-sup- 
plies and has been made the official organ 
of the American Association of Water 
Well Drillers 

Any of our readers who would be in- 
terested in receiving the Journal may 
have their names placed on the mailing 
list by writing to W. M. Bollenbach, Ed- 
ward E. Johnson, Inc., St. Paul, Minn 
and mentioning THe AMERICAN CITY 














A TEST OF A WELL BY K. M. BROWN, PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WATER 
WELL DRILLERS 


An illustration from the first issue of ‘‘The John- 
son National Well Drillers Journal’’ 
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—A Great Advance In Iron Alloy 


ETALLURGICAL research has 
brought new qualities to familiar 
metals. 

In the airplanes and automobiles of 
today, only alloy steels can stand the 
terrific strain. Common steels can’t meet 
modern requirements. We are 


have gone down to defeat before it. 
In the culvert field, Toncan Iron is 
the most highly alloyed material made 
today. It combines pure iron, copper 
and molybdenum in scientific propor- 
tions — the first great advance in culvert 
iron in a generation. The re- 
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living in the Alloy Age. Cp ee oe is a modern material with 
Alloying makes steels % TONCAN ~ a superior resistance to rust 

bo - COPPER ~ : 

stronger, tougher, safer. More and corrosion. 

: Molyb-denium ne 

important still to culvert IRON Specifiy Toncan Iron—the 

buyers, rust and corrosion modern culvert material. 


TONCAN CULVERT MANUFACTURERS’ 


The Canton Culvert & Silo Co 


The Berger Manufacturing Co 
Jacksonville, Florida 

of Mass. The Berger Manufacturing Cc 

Joston, Mass Dallas, Texas 

The Berger Manufacturing Co 
Minneapolis, Minn 

The Berger Manufacturing Co 
Export), Canton Ohio 


Canton, Ohio 


Philadelphia 


Roanoke, Virginia 


The Pedlar People Limited. Oshawa, Cnta 
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Tri-State Culvert Mig. Cx Beall Pipe @ Tank Corp. 
Memphis, Ter Portland, Ore. 

Tri Sta te Culwert Mig. Co. Superior Culvert & Flume Mig. Co. 
j Cu Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Firm as Carswell Mig. Co. Superior Culvert @ Flume Mig. Co. 
Kansss City, Kan Oakland, Calif. 

Wheat Culvert Co., Inc. The Thompson Mig. Co. 
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STARTING THE INSTALLATION BY 
UNROLLING A COIL OF TUBING 


Making a Typical Copper Water- 
Service Tubing Installation 

The use of copper tubing for house ser- 
vices is increasing so rapidly that we aré 
printing here a description of a typical 
installation, the illustrations for which 
are furnished through the courtesy of the 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc., Water- 
bury, Conn 

All that is needed to start work is the 
copper tubing itself, the usual fittings, a 
hack-saw, hammer, reamer and a good 
strong knife, all of which can easily be 
taken in the rumble seat of a roadster 
There is no need of a heavy work-bench 
or pipe vises which must be transported 
by truck. The installation is started by 
unrolling the coil of tubing, which is flex- 
ible and easily handled The tubing 1s 
straightened by hand and sawed off to 
the desired length with an ordinary hack- 
saw. 

Inasmuch as sawing the pipe leaves a 
burred inside edge which impedes the 
flow of water if not removed, a strong 
knife is used as a reamer to remove the 
burr. After the reamirg a slip-nut is 
placed over the tubing and the end of the 
tubing is flanged with a Chase flanging 
tool and hammer. The fitting is screwed 





THE BURRED INSIDE 
EDGE WITH A STRONG KNIFE 
j APTER SAWING 





onto the slip-nut that was placed on the 
ubing before the flanging operation. This 
is a much quicker job than cutting pipe 
threads as is nece ssary with the old ser- 
vice pipe installations 

The trench can be filled in as quickly 
is the installation progresses and without 
any danger of injuring the tubing by th« 
settling of the ground. Tests have shown 
that the Chase copper water-service tubing 





USING FLANGING TOOL AND HAM- 
MER AFTER PLACING SLIP NUT 
OVER TUBING 





SCREWING FITTING ONTO SLIP 
NUT 


joined with Chase fittings will withstand 
any reasonable pull, pressure or strain of! 
city water service. The tubing is so flexi- 
ble that it is easy to make a gooseneck 
without any tools or bending devices and 
in fact, any complicated reverse bends can 
be easily made around boulders. conduits 
or other obstacles in the trench. 

Due to the ease and speed of installa- 
tion, the time is cut over 80 per cent 
Not only is less labor required to work 
the pipe around obstructions, but there is 
a further saving in the quicker and easier 
flanging operation. 
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COMPLETING THE INSTALLATION 

FROM THE CURB STOP TO THE 

HOUSE METER NOTE NARROW 
TRENCH USED 


H. S. Greene Becomes an 
Executive of the Chain Belt Co. 


Hibbard 8S. Greene, former Vice-Presi- 
ind Director of the Barber-Green¢ 
Lo Aurora, II] has been appointed As- 
sistant to the President of the Chain Belt 
Co Milwaukee Wis Mr. Greene's 
duties will be to coordinate the market- 
ing plans of the Chain Belt ¢ Sivyer 
st 1 { ng Co., Fede ral Ma eable Co 
nd the Interstate Drop Forge Co., all of 
Milwaukee, as well as the Stearns Con- 
eyor Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, the latter 
ing a division of the Chain 

| ] es 


Contract Awarded for New 
Elevated Stvel Tank 


Edward K Mather, ¢eManaging En 
er, D ta Engineering Co., Mitchell, 
S. Dak rts that the contract for a 
100,000-gallon steel tank or 90-foot steel 
tower, together with incidental work, for 
the city of Flandreau, 8S. Dak., has been 
rded to the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works $10,150 





COMPLICATED REVERSE BEND, 
SHOWING HOW PIPE CAN BE 
WORKED AROUND BOULDERS, 
CONDUITS OR OTHER OBSTACLES 
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Mt. Hope Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y., 
at 89 A. M., before 
treatment with 
Solvay Calcium 
Chloride, showing 
covering of ice on 
the traveled way 


Mt. Hope Avenue 
at 12.10 P. M., 
the same day, 
showing how rap- 
idly the ice is 
disintegrated un- 
der the action of 
Solvay Calcium 
Chloride 
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How the City of Rochester 


PREVENTS ACCIDENTS | 


ON Icy PAVEMENTS 


The above illustrations show how suc- 
cessfully the city of Rochester, New 
York, removes ice from pavements 
through the use of Solvay Calcium 
Chloride. 


For removing ice Solvay Calcium 
Chloride is applied in solution or in a 
dry state directly to the ice. 


Many municipalities and railroads use 
Solvay Calcium Chloride to keep bus 
stops and traffic stops free from ice; 


to melt ice in sewers and catch basins; 
melt ice on steep hills, streets, steps, 
sidewalks; dangerous crossings, 
bridges, tracks, and third rails; pro- 
tect bridge piers from ice pressure; 
and to break ice jams in rivers. 


Our Technical Service Department 
has made a special study of the use of 
Solvay Calcium Chloride in removing 
ice and is prepared to give you advice 
regarding your special problems in 
this field. 


Send for Booklet No. 1065 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street 


New York 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


—Calcium Chloride 


Flake 77 %-80% 


During November we hope you wil! remember to mention Taz American City 


In the circle is shown a 
truck applying Solvay 
Calcium 

Rochester Streets 
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A New Playground Swing 

A new type of swing for parks, schools, 
municipal pools or bathing beaches, and 
playgrounds has been developed by the 
Whirl-Over Swing Co., Chickasha, Okla 
This Whirl-Over swing, which resembles 
a small, two-compartment Ferris wheel, 
is made entirely of steel and turns on 
roller bearings. It is regulated by a 
governor which is heavy enough to control 
the motion. The ratio of the governor 


to the swing is approximately 8 to 1, 
so that the governor turns about eight 
times as fast as the swing, making it im- 
possible for the swing to jerk, lock, bang, 








THE WHIRL-OVER SWING 


drop or run away. The children sit in 
baskets, so that they cannot fall out. 

This swing is made in several sizes, 
for use with or without a motor. The 
medium-size swing is about 8 feet high, 
and the giant size, with which a motor 
may be used, is 10 feet high. The highest 
point to which the children go is from 
10 to 12 feet, according to the size of 
the swing. If a motor is not used, a 
slight push starts the swing in motion. 

For best results the Whirl-Over should 
be securely fastened to the ground, with 
the supports set in concrete, although 
the smaller size is made as a portable 
unit. 


Complete Snow Removal 

Municipal officials realize that the 
proper removal of snow from streets and 
highways minimizes spring repairs. First 
consideration must, of course, be given to 
opening a path for traffic and, after this 
is done, the ditches and shoulders can 
be cleared at leisure to protect the road 
against disastrous seepage. 

For completely removing snow from 
the road surface, the Construction Ma- 
chinery Co., Waterloo, Iowa, has devel- 
oped the Blackhawk, a rotary snow-plow 
in which the twin, powerful rotors are 
fed continuously by the V-type prow 
and a pair of ribbon type screw con- 
veyors. The rotors revolve at a test- 
fixed speed and the cuplike blades hurl 
the snow entirely clear of the road. By 
the use of deflectors in conjunction with 
each rotor, the snow can be thrown to 
both sides of the road at once or all 
thrown to one side. 

The speed of the machine varies, with 


the condition of 
the snow and the 
de pth of the drifts 
from 8 to 10 miles 
per hour under 
conditions 
and proportion ally 
slower in deep 
snow or wet sticky 
conditions 


easy 


Powe r 
is transmit- 
ted through an ex- 
tra strong push bar 
from the tractor or 
heavy truck to 
which the plow is 
attached directly 
to the nose of the 
plow. The frame 
of the unit is 
made of heavy 
structural steel rigidly reinforced, hot- 
riveted and are-welded together, and de- 
signed for maximum working stresses 
The prow 1s constructed of heavy steel- 
plate are-welded together and the cutter 
bar is made of hardened steel, sharp- 
cne d 

The two rotors are 39% inches in di- 
ameter and are made entirely of steel and 
electrically welded. Each rotor is fed by 
a ribbon screw conveyor equipped with 
a pulverizer for breaking up ice and hard- 
packed snow to insure easy disposal 
through the rotors. The deflectors are 
constructed of heavy steel plate and are 
easily shifted with a conveniently located 
lever to control the direction in which 
the snow is to be thrown. The controls 
are grouped in a roomy all-steel cab for 
convenient and easy operation, and the 
whole outfit is mounted on balloon-type 
pneumatic tired dise wheels with Timken 
tapered roller bearings and automotive 
steering. The transmission is of the silent 
high-speed roller-chain type with machine- 
cut gears, and the power-plant is a 
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BLACKHAWK ROTARY SNOW-PLOW 


heavy-duty 55-horsepower multi-cylinder 
industrial engine The machine is 
equipped with Alemite-Zerk lubrication 
throughout 


Edson Moves to New Building 
in Boston 


The Edson Manufacturing Co., makers 
of portable diaphragm pumps, has moved 
to its new building, at 49-51 D Street, 
South Boston, Mass. This is the second 
move this company has made in ten 
years, both moves being necessary to take 
care of increasing business 


Central Iron & Steel 
Moves Boston Office 


The Central Iron & Steel Co., 
burg, Pa., 


Harris- 
manufacturer of Central floor 
plate and steel sheets and stampings, has 
announced a change in the address of its 
Boston office from 131 State Street, to the 
Statler Office Bulding, Park Square. G. 
T. Armstrong is still in charge of this 


office. 

















MARKING A DANGEROUS TRAFFIC OBSTRUCTION IN PHILADELPHIA 


One of the patrols of the Automobile Club of Philadelphia placing an Eveready portable auto- 
matic flasher in front of a concrete mixer parked by the side of the road. This signal is used, 
as it has greater warning power than the ordinary kerosene lantern and is more cheaply operated 
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Write for Snow Plow Bulletins—Mention name and model of trucks and tractors 


AKER MFG. CO. 


Better Truck Snow Plows 
For Your City Streets 


Put good snow plows on your trucks. Baker Straight 
Blade Truck Snow Plows with the patent safety tripping 
blades lead the field, not only is safe snow moving but 
in year-after-year service. Hundreds of cities purchase 
Baker Plows season after season because of the good 

work they did the year before. 
| “100 per cent satisfaction” is the 
| way one city manager puts it. You 
get the same good results with other 
Baker plows, ““V” and blade types, 
= for trucks and tractors. 











503 Stanford Avenue, Springfield, III. 
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SECTION OF A DOWNES FLOATING SLUDGE TANK COVER 


The Downes Floating Cover for 
Separate Sludge Digestion Tanks 

The simplicity of operation and the 
resulting efficiency of the separate sludg: 
digestion method of sewage treatment ar 
further insured by the use of the Downes 
floating cover. As developed by the Pa- 
cific Flush-Tank Co., 9 Park Place, New 
York City, these covers are made of stee! 
and properly insulated. 

Floating upon the surface of the sludg« 
at all times, these covers permit of sludge 
addition or removal without any possibil- 
ity of entrance of oxygen into the tank 
If oxygen is permitted to come in con- 
tact with digesting sludge, an explosion 
hazard is created and the biological action 
that is the basis of digestion is seriously 
interfered with. 

The top plate of the cover, being cam- 
bered, permits the gas to travel to th 
center to the combined gas collector and 
sealed inspection-manhole, from which 1t 
is piped to a suitable gas burner. The 
water thus heated circulates through coils 
in the tank, maintaining an optimum 
sludge temperature at all times. The gas 
burns with all the characteristics of il- 
luminating gas, although its B.t.u. value, 
while variable, is about 700 per cubic foot 
in comparison to 1,000 per cubic foot for 
ordinary commercial gas. 

The result of absolute exclusion of oxy- 
gen and the maintenance of relatively high 
temperature sludge permits of digestion in 
the shortest length of time; usually about 
36 days for complete digestion. Such 
conditions also allow regular daily addi- 
tions of fresh sludge in amounts as high 
as 2.77 per cent of old sludge, according 
to John R. Downes, who is the inventor 
of the cover and who has had them in use 
for a number of years in Plainfield, N. J. 

Odors resulting from digesting sludge 
can be largely controlled with the use of 
floating covers. These covers also permit 
of expansion and contraction of sludge 
volume, due to barometric changes. Fixed 
covered tanks fail to provide for such un- 
controllable action. 


Portland Cement Association’s 
New Manager 


The Portland Cement Association, 33 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago, IIl., has 
announced the appointment of James R. 
Fairman as Manager of its eastern offices, 
with headquarters at 347 Madison Ave- 


sia tion as Chief Engineer 
~ P for Curtis Airports Cor- 

Fi ~poration. 

woe ra ba ie . 
. hilt bot eerie Mr. Fairman joined 
\° the field staff of the As- 


Me sociation in Kansas City 


2 in 1919, where he had 
eo been engaged in bridg« 
° designing and _ general 


P engineering work for sev- 


eral years, and in 1923 

: 
4 «+, was appointed District 
¢" 2} Engineer in charge of 


ao” aa 
the Birmingham, Ala., of- 
fice. Since December 1, 
1925, Mr. Fairman has 
been manager of the southeastern offices 
of the Association, with headquarters in 
Atlanta, Ga., and will continue to super- 
vise Association activities in the South- 
east in addition to his new duties in New 
York 


New Chief Engineer for Paradon 

The Paradon Manufacturing Co., Ar- 
lington, N. J., has announced the 
ment of William H 
Engineer of the 
charge of the 
of Paradon 


appoint- 
Chief 
have full 


Fulton as 
company, to 
design and development 
chlorinating apparatus and 
other projects of the company. 


A Rotary Snow Shovel 
for Heavy Trucks 

Trucks represent a substantial 
ment that depreciates rapidly in 
removal work when bucking 
heavy snowdrifts. The severe strains are 
usually responsible for breakdowns and 
delays and expensive service and replace- 
ments. To overcome this strain on trucks 
the Rightway Corporation, 228 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., has developed 
the Rightway rotary snow shovel, which 
consists of a forward-extending and sub- 
stantially constructed boom equipped at 
the outer end with a rotor having seven 
shrouded, trough-shaped which 
are driven through a transmission by 
the truck engine. This boom is mounted 


invest- 
snow- 
usad for 


shovels 





over the plow and may be swung to 
either side and raised or lowered to engage 
the snow. It is mounted in conjunction 
with a V-type, blade or moldboard plow 
on the same trucks that ar 
eral road maintenance work. Thus 
equipped, the plow alone can remove 
80 per more of the snow, and 
when drifts too deep for the plow are 
encountered, the Rightway 
brought into operation 

dig its way through any 
of 10 cubie yards or mors per minute. 
It has a horizontal sweep of 13 feet 6 


inches and a vertical lift from the roadbed 
of 9 feet 


used in gen- 


cent or 


shovel is 
This shovel will 


drift at a rate 


When the roadway has been opened, the 
Rightway may be used to dispose of the 
banks formed by the plows. In this work 
the shovel Is swung to either sic ind 
set In operation, and the truck is moved 
continuously forward in the cleared road- 


Way at a speed of 2 miles per hour or 
faster, removing 25 cubic yards or more 


er minute. 


The shovel throws the Snow out to a 
width greater than the plow, so that there 
is room for snow at both sides into which 
the plow can roll the body of snow lying 
next to the road surface It will handle 
ill kinds of snow without 

The shovel 1S 


mounting on the 


clogging 
furnished complete for 
truck frame and can 
truck having 1 rated 
load capacity of 3 tons or greater The 
power required for its operation is taken 
off the front end of the crankshaft through 
a double 


type 


be used on any 


universal joint of conventional 
which is furnished with the shovel. 
An auxiliary power unit is furnished for 
trucks having inadequate engine power. 
The swinging boom is driven through mul- 
tiple disc clutches which are adjusted to 
slip if ice or other obstructions are encoun- 


tered, in this way protecting the entire 
mechanism from undue _ shocks and 
stres es. 

Ar! important feature of the equipment 


is the adjustable deflector which 


matically maintains its position regardless 
of the movement of the 


auto- 


boom, thus enab- 
to continually direct 


ling the 
the snow. 


operator 


TRUCK EQUIPPED WITH RIGHTWAY ROTARY SNOW SHOVEL 
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Leadership 


—And All the Term Implies 


Ability to lead means having those qualities that 
men recognize as superior. Nothing else makes 
leadership. 


From coast to coast, wherever new roads are be- 
ing made or present ones repaired, Buffalo- 
Springfield Road Rollers are the choice of the 
men on the job. Advanced design and superior 
performance make these rollers widely accepted 
as leaders worthy of the name. 


Various steam and motor driven 
designs in all practical sizes. 
Attachments when desired. In- 
teresting booklet on request. 


The 
Buffalo-Springfield 
Roller Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


BUFFALO— 
SPRINGFIELD 
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Wood- equipped Relays filling out a new road 


WHEREVER ROADS 


ARE BUILT 
dependable Wood hoists and bodies 


give continuous, unfailing service 








OADBUILDING lays down the stiffest 
punishment a dump truck ever gets 
anywhere. Yet roadbuilding demands con- 
tinuous, unfailing year in and year out 
performance of the hoist and dump body. 


Every Wood hoist and body is engineered 
and built especially for the work it must 
do. The complete line includes Underbody 
Hydraulic Hoists—Vertical Hydraulic Hoists 
— Mechanical Hoists — Hand-Operated 
Hoists—Gravity Dumpers—Repair Tower 
Hoists — Hi-Lift Units — Power Take-Offs 
and Steel Dump Bodies for every hauling 
need. Catalogue 10 will gladly be sent 
upon request. 














Wood type W-12 Steel Body is famous 
for its strength. Fully braced and gus- 
seted for heavy duty service. Comes in 
standard sizes to fit any chassis. 
Capacities up to 15 cu. yds. 





WOOD HYDRAULIC HOIST & BODY CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tax Amearcan Crrv. 








